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AMMUNITION SUPPLIES IN THE FAR EAST 





THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 1953 


Unitep Stares SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senater Leverett Saltonstall (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Saltonstall (chairman), Flanders, Smith of Maine 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, Byrd, Kefauver, Hunt, 
Stennis, and Symington. 

Also present: Senators Hayden and McClellan. 

Philip K. Allen, chief clerk; Verne D. Mudge, William Darden, and 
T. Edward Braswell, Jr., of the committee staff. 

Chairman SALTonstaLuL. The committee will come to order. 

General Van Fleet, as chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, | wish to say that it is a pleasure for us to renew our acquaint- 
ance with you, and to add our own words of welcome to those which 
you have already received in the short time since you returned from 
the fighting front in Korea. 

Earlier in the week I was present at ceremonies during which 
President. Eisenhower awarded to vou, in recognition of your out- 
standing service as commander of the Eighth Army, your fourth 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

That ceremony marked the formal completion of your active career 
as one of our finest field commanders, and most distinguished soldiers 
Your thrilling exploits in war, both in Europe and Asia, and your 
great contribution to world peace while serving with the United States 
mission in Greece, are known to us all. They need no recounting here. 
There are few men who have served their country in so many critical 
areas, with such grave responsibilities imposed upon them, and with 
such outstanding success, as you—and you are respected throughout 
this Nation as a great soldier, a great diplomat, a great administrator, 
and most of all, as a great American. 

You have been awarded the highest decorations our country can 
bestow, yet, as a soldier in our highest tradition, I imagine you cherish 
most the Purple Heart Ribbon with its two Oak Leaf Clusters, and 
the Blue Badge of the combat infantryman. 

We have asked you to meet with us today that we may hear from 
you personally your own account of the campaign in Korea. 

You appeared yesterday before our companion committee in the 
House of Representatives. Much of what you said then vou will say 
again today. Nevertheless, we are beginning this meeting in open 
session. The people throughout the country have a vital interest in 
what vou have to report, and we feel that as much should be spoken 
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2 AMMUNITION SUPPLIES IN THE FAR EAST 
in public session, when all may hear, as is possible without violating 
the demands of military security. 

With that thought in mind, the committee would appreciate it if 
you would make whatever brief statement you feel is aj propriate. 
The members of the committee will then ask you some questions, as 
they may wish. In case you think that any matters which arise 
during the course of this procedure should be discussed in closed 
session, Please feel free to say so. At the end of, perhaps, 1 hour 
I shall suggest that we ask that the room .be cleared, so that the 
committee may discuss with you matters involving information 
which, if made public, might be helpful to the enemy and harmful 
to our men in Korea. 

General Van Fleet, let me say again, we are happy to have vou 
here. May I emphasize right now that our common objective is 
simply to seek out ways which we, as a committee, can continue to 
be as helpful as is humanly possible to those gallant men who are 
bearing the brunt of the cruel fighting that is now going on in Korea. 

General, with that brief preliminary statement, which the Chair 
knows expresses the fe¢ line's of every member of the committee who 
is present. and who will be present, we would appreciate it if vou would 
proceed as you wish. 

The Chair has a few questions that he would like to ask, and will 
confine it to one at first, until the other members have their chance, 
and then we will see where we go from there. 

Would vou care to make a brief preliminary statement? This is 
the press over here, General Van Fleet, and beside vou is the reporter 
taking down the transcript of what you say. Then we will go off 
the record and close the room an hour from now, and we will be in 
what the Chair hopes is a confidential session. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. JAMES A. VAN FLEET, FORMER 
COMMANDER, EIGHTH ARMY 


General Van Fieer. Thank you, Senator Saltonstall, for your very 
kind and beautiful remarks. It makes me feel very humble, fully 
realizing that I do not deserve such kind words. 

[ have merely endeavored to do my duty as I have seen it always, 
I have throughout my life loved the common man. I grew up with 
him. I can have as good a time with a beggar as I can with a king, 
and I think I know something about human nature, not only in 
America, in the woods and the back alleys, but also in the fine homes 
and throughout the world—TI love my fellow man 

I was fortunate to meet a very lovely girl while a cadet, and Senator 
Duff’s father, a Presbyterian minister, married us on Christmas Day, 
1915. 

Chairman SauronsraLty. That is information, General, that 
Senator Duff has kept from us. 

General VAN FLEE? We were blessed with three lovely children. 
Our only son, of course, is missing in action in Korea; our two 
daughters are married to servicemen on duty at West Point. Each 
has three children, and my boy has a Jimmie III, so this lovely 
family of mine has been a great inspiration and help to me throughout 
my service. 
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[am not ashamed of anything I have done in the Army, and I hope 
: is an open record. I do not apologize for anything I have done 

have done in Korea. It is on the record as history, and I am 
ian vared to defend the work of the Eighth Army for the 
I had command of it. 

| do have some strong convictions about that Army, made up of 
magnificent American boys. I have always said they are the finest 
generation we have ever produced, far better than my own; the 
magnificent Korean soldier and, of course, sgme wonderful United 
Nations units, although many of them are small, and I feel that 
their spirit and their accomp!ishments are what we should praise 
rather than mine. 

I thought first, Senator, I might clear up a point that came up 
yesterday, and was reported in the newspaper this morning as favor- 
ing a 30- or 36-month draft period for our American boys. I want to 
say that J do that because I want the boy better prepared for the ordeal 
of battle so that more of them may come back alive, to lengthen their 
arduous military service or a period of danger in combat, but rather 
to have him proper prepared before he has to face enemy bullets. 

He is not today prepared properly in this sphere of junior leader- 
ship and skills necessary for a field army, and in order to have him 
properly prepared we must have him longer in the service before we 
submit him to battle. 

His time in front of the enemy would be no longer except as dic- 
tated by emergency. But while the enemy is before him, he will 
perform a better job, and we hope do it with less casualties—I am 
certain he would. 

I have handled boys all my life. I have had mostly command duty 
rather than staff. [have had a third of my service with civilian com- 
ponents, 8 years with ROTC units. I have coached football a great 
deal, both in the service and at universities, and 

Chairman Sautronstatut. You look as though you could have 
played. 

General VAN FLexrr. | know what is in a boy’s heart, and what he 
can do, and | think that experience has helped me more in command 
than any other training I have received. 

I have no other prepared statement or no prepared statement. | 
am at your disposal, sir. 

Chairman Satronstauy. Well, General, may the Chair say, in 
behalf of all the committee, that the sentiments which you have ex- 
pressed of a personal nature with relation to our young American boys, 
as father and a grandfather, as a father who is wondering where his 
boy is now, we appreciate the spirit in which you have approached this 
whole subject. 

The Chair would like to ask you 1 question, and he states that 
he has 3 or 4 more here, which he will ask after other members, if 
there is time to ask you some more, have completed their question- 
ing. But in fairness to other members of the committee who will 
bring out more than he will, he is just going to ask you one question 
and then turn the questions over to the members of the committee. 

The Chair believes that our people, our fathers and mothers, and 
the people of the country as a whole are intensely interested in your 
opinion on this question. 


22 months 
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The welfare of the individual officer and enlisted man serving in 
Korea is of deep concern to all of us. What comments would you 
make as to what you think of the manner in which the troops in Korea 
are fed, clothed, hospits alized, and supplied, and how is their morale? 

General Van Fiexetr. The morale is surprisingly very high, and 
always has been. We have the best-fed Army, the best-clothed 
Army, the best-equipped Army, the best-cared-for Army, as far as 
housing and medical care, surgical care, we have ever had. 

If there are any reports coming back here that would indicate dis- 
satisfaction, it is generally along the line of some individual’s opinion 
that he would rather get it over with than remain on a sitdown. 1 
think that is, in general, the sentiment of the men and the officers 
of the Eighth Army. 

Chairman SaLTonsta.u. In other words, you can report to our 
people here in the United States that our Army in Korea today has 
fe ellent morale and is well cared for in every particular? 

reneral Van Fuierr. Yes, sir; that is so far as the individual 
sutlaeal 

Chairman Savronstaui, Senator Russell, would vou like to ask the 
General some questions? 

Senator Russeiyt. Yes, I have one in that connection. I don’t 
know, General, whether you wish to discuss this in open session, but 
I assume you refer to the American forces. 

Some very disquieting reports have come back to us as to the ration 
of the ROK’s; some of the reputable press services hs ave reported that 
as many as 7 000 soldiers a month from the Republic of Korea armies 
are being hospitalized due to malnutrition and tuberculosis, and that 
they are receiving a diet that has such a low caloric content—would 
you care to comment on that now, or do you prefer to do that in 
executive session? 

General Van Fierr. No, sir; 1 will be glad to do it openly. I think 
we should air the whole matter. 

Senator Russevy. I am very much interested in it. 

General Van Fierr. The basic diet of an oriental is rice, and they 
measure the quantity by a measure they calla hop. You get 6 hops 
a day, 2 hops per meal, and a hop—they measure it off in a little 
container, and smooth it off, and there is a cubic measure of dry rice. 
When it is cooked up, those 2 hops make a nice big bowl of rice, 
whole-grain rice, so it has got all the vitamins in it. It is not polished 
rice, as we get used to. 

That big bowl of rice fills the man’s stomach and, you might say, 
satisfies the hunger appetite. 

Now, to put in the other balanced ingredients he gets vegetables. 
Well, he gets a supplement there of vegetables, and some fish, a little 
meat, and a type of pickle there they call kimchee. It has a lot of 
vitamins in it, like a sauerkraut. 

Wherever the question of shortage in the ration has come up, we 
have caused an investigation to be made, and usually the accusation 
is that some ROK officer is stealing. But with an inspector general 
on it, an American officer sitting in, we have never found the ROK 
officers to be dishonest. We have been actually seeing the food 
delivered to the units and consumed by the men; the men are getting 
it in their bellies. 
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Now, that ration is enough to normally keep the man in good con- 
dition. In hard battle, in hard cold, in strenuous work he would like 
to have more, but the Army ration is more than the civilian ration, 
than the civilian is getting, far more, far better taken care of, than 
the average civilian in Korea. 

There is a high rate of tuberculosis in Korea, and in inducting the 
men into the service, we have in the past year instituted the require- 
ment of an X-ray of his chest and an examination to eliminate that 
type of man from receiving all this investment in training and costs, 
which are paid for by America, so that we put our money into a good 
risk. 

However, some of them get by, and as they develop in the training, 
in the early days of their training, we elieninate them from the Army. 

Now, this hit the headlines when General ’ lavlor, my replacement, 
went down the first week and visited a training, replacement training, 
center on the island where we have about 80,000 recruits undergoing 
training at all times. That is, we take into their Army 1,800 a day, 
and pouring out at the end of the 4 months of hard training 1,200 or 
less a day of a well-trained soldier. Well, that is hard training down 
there. They train 10 hours a day through all kinds of weather, 6 days 
a week, and on Sunday they are cleaning up and improving their liv- 
ing conditions. There are no weekends. There is no place to 
They do not go home. They have no furlough. 

When they complete the 4 months of training, they go to a division 
without going home. It is a hard life, which they do not complain 
about. They know nothing better; they are not spoiled. 

Well, he works hard, and under that hard training and being there 
for a period of 2 months, that man really goes down, he is really hard 
and tenacious, and the weak, of course, get a little weaker, peaked, 
and the TB dormant case crops out more, and there is, among that 
group, a higher sick rate 

General Taylor saw some of those men in the local hospital, and 
came back inquiring about the ROK ration. Well, of course, they 
would like to have more rations, and I would like to see them get 
more, but the ration was established by the Medical Service as suffi- 
cient for the average Korean. As I said before, it is better than the 
civilian. 

I personally approve and recommend an increase in their ration. 
They have meat once a week; civilians do not even get that, and 
that meat will probably be fish, dried fish. It is stewed up, poured 
over their rice. So I am all for an increase where it is indicated it 
would improve the health of the Korean army. 

Senator Russet. Well, aside from the humanitarian aspects of it, 
General, I was very much interested in this from two angles: one is 
that we are endeavoring to increase the number of Republic of Korea 
troops, particularly for the frontlines in order to, as has often been 
said, let them carry the largest share of the war, and avoiding having 
so many Americans in the frontlines, and it seemed to me that if they 
actually have large numbers, as these articles would indicate, suffer- 
ing from malnutrition, that there is a great wastage there in training 
these men and furnishing them with equipment, and not assisting in 
their rations. 

The other angle is the reports are that the Communist prisoners 
that we have captured are receiving a better ration than our allies 
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who are fighting with us in a joint military venture in a war in which 
the lives of thousands of our men are involved. 

Is it true that the Chinese Communists and North Korean pris- 
oners get a better ration than our Republic of Korea troops? 

General Van FLeer. That condition has existed for a long period; 
I am advised that it has been corrected since I left Korea, but we 
have recommended repeatedly that the South Korean soldiers who 
are guarding these Communists get the same rations as the PW’s do. 
Senator Russe... How about the frontlines? 

General Van Fientr. No, the PW gets the ration prescribed by the 
Geneva Convention ,and the International Red Cross representatives 
there, mostly from Geneva—European—are there to complain when- 
ever we do not give it to them, and that has been going on for 2 vears., 

So the ROK guard has been getting a poorer ration, a poorer 
shelter, a poorer clothing than the Communist prisoner, because we 
have tried to live up to the Geneva Convention. That prescribes the 
same ration that we give to ourselves. 

Senator Russet. I was more concerned about the ration of the 
frontline fighter, the ROK, was getting than I was about the ones 
guarding the prisoners, although I think that is a little more dramatic 
illustration. 

| endeavored to look into that, General and I am quite sure I am 
correct in stating that in World War II we gave the German pris- 
oners and the Italian prisoners the ration that had the lowest caloric 
content of any of that that was received by any of the soldiers in the 
Allied army. In other words, where there were Italians fighting with 
the American forces, they did not receive as many calories as the 
American troops did, but we used that as a base for the ration fur- 
nished the prisoner. 

Do you know any reason why that same system could not be 
applied in Korea? 

General VAN Fiexrr. That is a system being applied. The quan- 
tity of food may be slightly reduced because the prisoner is idle and 
not working. I had the Third Corps in Germany, and we took over 
105 Russian PW’s that we liberated from the Germans, and within a 
week those Russian prisoners were demanding the cigarettes that 
came with the ration and the chocolate bar that came with the ration, 
but darned if we did not have to give it to them 

Senator Russe... If it is being applied, I do not understand how 
the guard that is our friend has been getting a lower or poorer ration 
than the prisoner who was taken while trying to kill our people. 

General VAN FLerr. We give our ROK’s the oriental diet in ration. 

Senator Russet,. Why don’t you give it to the Communists? 
They are oriental, too. 

General Van FLerr. Because we have to live up to the Geneva 
Convention which says that we have to give them our ration, and you 
have an International Red Cross there that submits a derogatory 
report every time they see it falling short in the slightest. We have to 
give them warmed barracks, hot showers, where orientals never had 
that. 

Senator Russe.,. You do not think it would be feasible to give 
them the same ration that our allies received? 

General Van Fierer. We should give them oriental ration, and the 
same standards. 
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Senator Russe... Well, that is the very point I was trying to make, 
General VAN FieEet. That should be cut down. ‘The prisoners 

should be cut down. We should treat them as prisoners. 

Senator Russe... That was the very point I was trying to get your 
opinion on. I hold very strongly to the same view. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take any more time, although I have some 
other questions. 

Chairman SaLtronstaLu. Thank you, Senator Russell. Perhaps if 
we have time, General Van Fleet, after we give everyone a chance to 
ask some questions, we will get a second go at it 

Senator Flanders? 

Senator FLANpERsS. General, I would like to inquire, getting back 
to this question again of rations, whether you feel from the military 
standpoint and from the standpoint of having the ROK’s at their 
highest peak of effectiveness at the front lines, whether you think that 
ration is sufficient. 

General VAN Fert. I have asked every division commander of a 
ROK division in battle if he is satisfied with the ration, and I did that 
when I toured the front with General Taylor, and they replied in the 
affirmative. 

Chairman SaLronstTaLuL. Thank you, Senator Flanders. 

Senator Byrp. I have some questions in closed session I would like 
to direct to him. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Byrd’s questions will be in 
executive session. 

Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru. General Van Fleet, I was interested in your com- 
ments about the extension of the draft and the time of the service. 
Did you mean for future programs or for the present? 

General Van Fierer. Make it as effective as early as we could. 

Senator SmirH. It would affect the boys in the service at the 
present time? 

General VAN Fieer. That is difficult; only in the event of an 
emergency that would require them being held in. 

Senator Smita. How much training 

General Van FLent. Otherwise 1 would live up to whatever our 
contract is with that boy. 

Senator SmirH. How much training would that give them? 

General VAN Fiexntr. Well, the boy today gets 16 weeks of training 
in the States, in our replacement training center. Then, after a short 
leave home, he is shipped overseas and we, perhaps, get them at the 
end of, well, between their sixth and ninth month of service—that is 
when they arrive in Korea; that is a basic soldier, we will say, a rifle- 
man for an Infantry outfit. 

He is given further training there, unit training, with his outfit, 
and in due time he fits in and becomes a member of the team. 

By the time he may show some potential for a leadership job or a 
skilled job, he is, of course, recommended, and goes to further schooling 
in Korea. When he comes back from that, which may last from a 
month to, oh, 3 or 4 months, depending upon the course, he has a 
short time to do. He still is usually a private or a private first class, 
and in that short period of 1 or 2 months still to do, he may become a 
corporal, but if he has been there longer he might work up to a sergeant 
or maybe a sergeant first class. But by the time he gets good, we 
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rotate him home, so we are always short 50 percent or less of the 
skills and junior leaders required for a field army. We do not have 
them long enough after we get them good to have them give a proper 
return for the investment we have in them. 

I would say, let us train them first, and then use them for the period 
of combat necessary, and send them home and discharge them. The 
moment they arrive home, we should discharge them. — 

Senator Smiru. General, would you give the committee the benefit 
of you opinion on the value of unive srsal military training or universal 
military service over the uncertain selective service program? 

General Van Fieet. Yes, Mrs. Smith. I have made many talks 
on that in the past, let us say, 10 years. I always had a different 
reason for it than anybody else, and that is the reason I have already 
mentioned, to give our children a fighting chance to come back alive. 

It is we old fellows who are the criminals when we do not prepare 
our boys properly for battle. The enthusiasm of youth is to rush in, 
showing that he has got the old stuff that dad is made up of, or our 
pioneers, where a wiser man would hesitate, and the control of that 
enthusiasm of bravery of youth is a tremendous responsibility on 
commanders. 

You cannot turn them loose, you have got to hold a tight rein on 
them. 

The older fellow, when he gets wise, he holds back and more or 
less laughs at that fellow who dashes in. But train that man so he 
knows what he is facing, knows the danger involved, knows how to 
wisely make a decision, before you throw him in with reckless abandon 
of a kid. So, therefore, I say we need to train our youngsters before 
we send them off to battle, and that is my reason for universal military 
training. 

Senator SmirH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman SattronstaLyi. Thank you, Senator Smith. 

Senator McClellan, we are glad to have you here, and the Chair 
would call on you after he has called on members of the committee. 

Senator McCie.uan. I will have no questions. I merely wanted 
to observe. 

Chairman SaLTonstTaLy. Senator Kefauver? 

Senator Krrauver. General Van Fleet, in colloquy with Senator 
Russell you talked about the diet of the ROK soldiers, and you said 
it was very much better, and they were taken care of much better 
than the civilians in Korea. I know this would entail a lengthy dis- 
cussion, but can you tell us something about the diet and the situation 
of the civilian in Korea, and whether we are doing anything—what 
contribution we are making to their well-being, whether it, by being 
made a larger contribution, might increase the fighting potential of 
the Korean soldier? 

General VEN a EET. Yes, Senator. 

The Republie of Korea has been fought over down to the Pusan 
parimeter and a k, and down halfway again to the parimeter and 
back, with their capital city of Seoul exchanging hands four times. 

That country over which the battle has raged is destroyed, many 
homes burned, livestock killed or eaten off by the Communists. 

This is their third year of the horrors of war. Korea, South Korea, 
has been more or less the agricultural sector, and North Korea was 
the industrial sector where they had the hydroelectric power. 
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The country has never produced enough food even when it was 
occupied by the Japanese. They had to import a great deal of grain. 

The average Korean family wears the same clothes they had before 
the war, which are just a few pieces of rags plus what some charity 
has sent over there for the welfare program. 

They are on a starvation diet, and with great need for shelter and 
clothing, farm tools, fertilizer, seed, livestock, to get reestablished on 
their farms properly. 

Now, there is a program known as UNKRA, United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency, which this Nation supports, I guess 
65 percent, and there is a UNCAP program, which is United Nations 
Civil Assistance Program for Korea, which has helped supply some 
of that need, mostly in welfare, food, a little shelter, and, of course, 
there are many charity organizations that have contributed clothing 
and food and medicine to help the Korean get along. All of these 
programs combined are still very meager, very far short. 

However, the spirit of the Korean nation is still wonderful. They 
endure hardship, they are used to suffering, and they appreciate 
freedom so much from the yoke of having been suppressed by China 
or Japan for centuries, that this sudden freedom, which they love so 
dearly, they are willing to endure anything to maintain that freedom; 
that is why they are such good fighters. They will fight until the 
last Korean rather than to be taken over by a Communist world. 

It is a tremendous lift that any American gets from going to Korea 
and seeing that spirit, how they will fight on in the face of such terrible 
conditions. They are not complaining. They want to continue to 
fight, and will do so, They are very grateful for the help we have 
given. 

I might say one of the most encouraging things, help has come 
from our own soldiers. I expect every soldier in the Eighth Army 
gives as an individual to someone, and gives as a member of his 
organization to some worthy cause. It is the generosity of the GI 
that has endeared him to the Korean people and the Korean people 
to us, a very close bond of friendship that goes into admiration and 
love. 

There are many projects supported by our divis sions and corps of 
over $100,000, like a clinic, like a crippled children’s clinic, children 
who have been crippled or made blind by a grenade they pick up 
around the battlefield in the Seoul area, and all over Korea, mines 
and booby traps and grenades and other explosives or truck traffic 
which will cripple one—one of those projects to take care of those 
children in the Seoul area sponsored by the United States First 
Corps, a $100,000 endowment, maintaining a wing of one of the 
hospitals, civilian hospitals in Seoul, just for children. Our own 
doctors volunteer their services. 

Many other charitable activities are engaged in, like a church or a 
school, rebuilding a grade school or a middle school in a village that 
has been burned, undertaken by a regiment or a division, and it is 
that generosity of the American GI, as an individual and as a member 
of his unit, that sustains beautifully the morale of the Korean people. 

Senator Krrauver. Then, General Van Fleet, from a humani- 
tarian viewpoint as well as to help sustain the fighting qualities of 
the Koreans, you would hope that American people would realize the 
necessity for even additional charity, that anything that could be 
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done to get surplus food products to Korea, would be very much in 
the public interest? 

General Van Fuierer. Very much so, Senator. That program is 
lagging. 

Senator Kerauver. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Sautronsrauy. Thank you, Senator. Senator Hen- 
drickson? 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to ask most 
of my questions in executive session, but i do have 1 or 2 questions 
of General Van Fleet. 

You have referred to the Geneva Convention in your colloquy with 
Senator Russell. I assume you are referring to the rules of land 
warfare as established at the Geneva Convention, is that correct? 

General Van Fueer. I believe that would be a better statement; 
yes, sir 

Senator Henprickson. General, you have praised the morale of 
our troops and the morale of the ROK troops. What of the morale 
of our allies? 

General Van Fiert. The Allies have sent there the best unit they 
could get together in their own country, and they come very proud 
in there, and in competition with other units, wish to excel. They 
have all done exceptionally well. It usually reflects the commander’s 
strength or personality. Sometimes they are the finest commanders 
you could want. At other times they drop off a little weak in their 
leadership, and their battalion or brigade is just like them, so they 
have thei ups and downs, too 

Their morale is high, and you might say that they all get excellent 
food and clothing; all the units except the British Commonwealth 
Division are supplied by us and on American standards, clothing, all 
equipment, and the food. Our menu is modified to suit their national 
taste. Like, for instance, the Turks and the Greeks get olive oil and 
additional flour or bread, because they like a lot of bread, and they 
get rice; they get lamb more often instead of beef in those countries. 
Thailanders get an additional quantity of rice, but it is an American 
menu, and they have never had it so good, so their morale is all right. 

Now, the Commonwealth divisions get about 80 percent of their own 
supplies, about 20 percent supplied by the United States. That 20 
percent is mostly POL, petroleum oil lubricants, some ammunition, 
some trucks, and all perishable food supplies, and they like our 
perishables very much. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you, General. 

General VAN Fieer. Especially the beef. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. General, through the press on many occasions we 
have seen reports of the shortage of ammunition. Would you mind 
discussing that situation briefly? 

General Van Fieer. Well, I might make a general statement here 
and go into details in executive session. 

Senator Hunt. Well, I would not care for you to tell about the 
rounds we are firing or where we are firing, but I think a general 
statement with reference to whether you have been faced with a 
shortage of supplies to prosecute this war is certainly a question that 
the public is entitled to know about. 
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General VAN Fieet. There has been a serious shortage of ammuni- 
tion ever since | have been in Korea; there has been a critical shortage 
at times. There is today a serious short: age of some items of ammuni- 
tion, but not all, and I can go into the details of that with my proof 
later. 

Senator Hunvr. If that is all you care to say about it, I will ask you 
some more questions, then, in executive session. 

General, we here in the Armed Services Committee, formulating 
legislation, did provide for the deferment of college students so that 
we might get advantage, when it was so badly needed, of technical 
knowledge, that they could bring to the armed services after they had 
finished their college education. ‘That program has been criticized 
some in that there is a feeling that that favors a certain class of students 
who happen to be financially able to go to college as against the young 
man who cannot attend college. 

Do you feel that we are doing the right thing in these deferments? 

General Van Fierr. I do as long as it is a deferment only. 

Senator Hunt. Well, that is all it is at the present time. 

Those are all the questions | have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman SALronstaLu. Thank you, Senator Hunt. 

Senator Case? 

Senator Casz. General Van Fleet, you may or may not want to 
answer this question now, but, perhaps, you can approach it and 
then develop it more later. 

What has been the relative effect insofar as buildup of the opposing 
forces is concerned since August 1951, and what would be the rela- 
tive results in that respect if we had a ceasefire while the prisoner 
negotiations are concluded? 

General Van Fienr. Well, | am afraid the armistice talks merely 
caused the enemy to redouble his efforts to carry on the war in Korea, 
whereas it lessened our efforts because we were wishfully hoping for 
peace and counted on an armistice. So that today the enemy is far 
better prepared, vastly better prepared, in numbers and in all cate- 
Ores, ane Wwe are less prepared, except for the ROK Army. 

Senator Case. Then, you see no chance of that position improving 
unless a is a battlefield victory? 

General Van Fieer. Well, I have stated for a year and a half 
that the only solution is a military victory in Korea; that anything 
short of that would be a defeat. Signing an armistice at any time 
would have been a defeat, because all you do is to leave an intolerable 
situation in Korea and postpone the agony, because you have an 
Iron Curtain across the middle of Korea one day’s march from their 
capital city of Seoul which they could overrun the country at any 
later time of their own choosing with an appropriate incident when 
we are not around or after we withdraw, and with airfields built all 
over North Korea that could threaten Japan. All we would be doing 
would be to postpone the trouble by signing an armistice. 

Senator Casz. And by the policy since August 1951, then, we have 
increased the difficulties of achieving that military victory? 

General VAN Fiexr. Well, you did when you did not keep pressure 
on; yes. 

Chairman SALtTronstaLu. Thank you, Senator Case. 

Senator Stennis? 
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Senator Stennis. General, following up what we were saying there, 
you sav that the signing of an armistice aow, you would not consider 
a victory under any circumstances? 

General Nan FieErt. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. It would be merely a postponing of the trouble? 

General Van Fuirer. Yes, ‘ir. 

Senator Stennis. That trouble would not be confined maybe to 
Korea but there is a threat to Japan that you mentioned, and there 
are other threats. Would you care to mention other threats? 

General Van Fuierr. The loss of Korea would mean the loss of 
Asia. 

Senator Simnnis. Well, that is what I was coming to. You think 
the loss of Korea now would mean the loss of Asia to the communistic 
forces? 

General Van FLErr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. In the course of a fairly short time? 

General Van FLEET. No, just 

Senator STENNIS. Eventual loss? 

General Van Fieetr. Eventual loss; yes. 

Senator STENNIS. General, I was very much impressed with what 
you said in the beginning here about tnis fine generation of youth that 
you dealt with, and that you more recently hid beea with in Korea, 
and you said the morale there of our men was surprisingly high. That 
word “surprisingly”? now, what is the key there, is it that concept of 
patriotism to the United States or is 1t their concept of being on a world 
mission, or could you give us a little more in detail there about this 
morale of our own men? That has been reported by others, but you 
have given the clearest interpretation, I believe. 

General Van Fuser. I believe our American boys, grown up in an 
age of world trouble, have heard an awful lot about communism as it 
has been debated in the United Nations and seen and read about, and 
that boy is acquainted with its terrible condition, and he accepts his 
lot as having to do something about it. When he is properly indoc- 
trinated in the Army, he is glad to wear the uniform, and even happy 
that he becomes a rifleman, very proud of himself as a combat. rifle- 
man, a doughboy. 

Now, in Korea he does not stay there too long. The rotation is a 
great morale factor as far as doing his duty and seeing the end of it, 
to come home and let somebody else do his share, as it should be in a 
democracy. That is costly to the military to do it that way, but it does 
spread the hardship around to a larger number, and it does keep him 
feeling that it is a fair proposition while he is in Korea, and he is 
willing to do his part. 

Senator Stennis. And he seems to sense the situation more so 
maybe than we do here? 

General Van Fierr. He measures up to anything you ask of him. 

Senator Stennis. General, there has been a great deal of interest 
here about the ROK troops, and Senator Hunt has passed over a 
memorandum here, and he wanted to know something more about 
when the ROK troops, when they specially started the program of 
training, and something about how many are being trained there at 
the present time, training these ROK troops, the additional stepped- 
up program, I think, is what he referred to, the stepped-up program. 
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General Van Fieer. Of course, in the early days they got no train- 
ing. They just would go out and gather in thousands of them, and 
say, “Here is a rifle,” and show them how you load and pull the trigger, 
and he was in ranks in a matter of a few days, and he learned it the 
hard way in battle. Any emergency would cause any people to do 
that, of course. 

Senator STENNIS. Yes. 

General Van Fier. Up in Boston or down South, grab a pitchfork, 
too, and go out. 

Senator STENNIS. Yes. 

General VAN Fieer. General Ridgway got that training during 
his regime up to 4 weeks, but there were only 200 a day being called in, 
so it was not very many, and on a short 4 weeks, well, 200 a day, they 
did not come in on Sunday—well, 200 a day for 25 days that would 
give us 5,000, only a small pool of 5,000 in that training pipeline 

Well, I stepped that up to 300, then 500, 700, I held it there for a 
long time, brought the traming from 4 weeks to 8 weeks, then 12 
weeks, and 14 weeks, then 16 weeks, the same as our replacement 
training period, except they worked longer hours and more days, and 
no weekends. 

Last fall I started to go from 900, 1,000, 1,100, 1,200, so that today 
there are 1,200, less the losses—I do not know just what that figure 
is—well, it is around 1,200, are coming out 6 days a week or around 
25 days a month after 16 weeks of tr aining. Well, that gives us in the 
pipeline today about 108,000 instead of 5,000; you see how that terrific 
number has to swell. Of course, in doing that we are always exceeding 
our authorized ceiling. You get more and are training them longer, 
that swells the numbers that are not in combat or we will say the 

Senator SrenNis. What do you mean the authorized ceiling there, 
General? 

General Van Fieret. Well, you have a certain announced figure 
for logistical support purposes, for planning purposes, for the shipment 
of food, clothing, and general supplies that we feel in Washington here, 
in the Pentagon, they are able to support, and that is a decision here of 
— y. The State Department gets into it, I guess, and the Congress 
and all agencies. 

Senator Stennis. Well, did that hold you back now, those deci- 
sions—did that hold you back in your training here of those ROK 
troops? 

General Van Firerr. Generally, no; because I did what I thought 
was always necessary and right, and that it would be when understood 
properly supported, which it was. 

Senator Stennis. So when the war first started we were impressed 
here with the way the ROK troops gave way and did not support our 
men on the flanks, and the casualties ran up, but that has all been 
cleaned up and changed through the process you described? 

General Van Fiexnr. Yes, sir. That was very evident during the 
arly days when the man not trained and not with proper weapons 
could not hold a line against a mass attack. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General Van Fierr. It was not his fault, but he was bitterly 
criticized even by our own American officers. 

Senator STENNIs. Yes, sir. 
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General Van Fierr. When you understood that situation, well, 
nobody could stand under those conditions; a wave will engulf them. 
gut give them training and give them weapens and just reasonable 
leadership, gosh, how they can fight 

Senator Srennis. And this program has continued? 

General Van Fierr. They never have disappointed me since they 
had proper training and weapons, never. They are always surprising 
you with an exceptional performance. 

Senator Srennis. And this program you have outlined is continuing 
on with the ROK troops? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir. 

Senator STennis. Thank vou; that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman SALTonstTaLL. Thank you, Senator 

Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. I would like to ask my questions, sir, in closed 
session 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symincron. Mr. Chairman, | have only one question in 
closed session I would like to ask, but I would like to make one com- 
ment here 

[ have known General Van Fleet for a good many years, and I am 
glad he has got the intelligence and the courage to come back here 
and tell the American people the truth. He says that ever since he 
has been in Korea there has been a sericus shortage of ammunition, 
and at times has been a critical shortage. Obviously there have 
been shortages like that in ammunition, and there have been other 
shortages, and I think if other people followed his example and told 
the American people the truth we would not send our youth out to 
fight with these shortages, even if it does take a few less television sets. 

That is all I have to say, SIP. 

Chairman SALTonstTaLL. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Cooper? 

Senator Cooper. General Van Fleet, has there ever been such a 
serious shortage of ammunition that it was necessary actually to ever 
fly ammunition to Korea? 

General Van Fieer. Yes, sir; we have flown ammunition from 
Japan to Korea. 

Senator Cooper. Not from the United States? 

General Van Fierr. Not that I know of. 

Senator Cooper. Since June, 1952, the expiration of the 24-month 
period when inductions first began, have you had a shortage of men 
to carry on even the limited mission that you have? 

General Van Fieetr. During most of 1951 we were at full strength, 
and at none over strength. We reached a peak strength of 108 
percent or 8 percent over strength at one time, and that is a very 
healthy condition to have a little fat. It permits you to operate about 
at normal strength because there is always somebody on leave, emer- 
gency back to the States, on rest and recre aoe to Japan, or sick in 
hospital, various causes; you have from 10 to 15 percent of your men 
away. So it lets you operate close to a noua percent having that 
extra fat. 

We expected that to continue. In fact, we were told many times 
by visitors from Washington, who were both interested in personnel, 
that they would build it up to a 15 percent over strength especially 
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during periods when the program of rotation was put into effect, we 
would have a 15 percent over strength, so as to permit an overlap in 
Korea, where the man arriving would be there and broken in before 
the man he replaced starts home; they built up to 115. Well, instead 
of building that 15 percent over, when they put the rotation plan into 
effect, beginning about the winter of 1951-52, the over strength kept 
going down instead of up until we shipped them home before the 
replacement arrived—that is the situation today—and we have about 
89 percent strength total on paper, but in ranks it is, of course, less 
than that, due to normal losses 

Of that 89 total strength in the skills and leaders, junior leaders, 


it is about 50 percent In some categories 1S as low as 30 percent 

For instance, in the armored branch of our service we have what we 
call a tank sergeant, commander of a tank. He isa sergeant, normally 
a sergeant, sergeant first class or a master sergeant, the commander of 
a tank crew. He has to be a skilled person 


We have approximately 30 percent of our requirements in that 
category and, generally, that man is a private first class or a corporal 
so I cite that as a rotation and personnel situation 

Senator Coorrer. Your conclusion is that even for what you have 
described, I assume, as a limited mission, that you have been undet 
strength? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. As I remember, after June 1952, even though it 
was the beginning of the period when the 24-month enlistments o1 
inductions would run out, the number of inductions was reduced, the 
total amounts, the quotas monthly, were reduced here in Washington 
Were you consulted about that? 

General Van Fierr. No, sir; I do not know that story 

Senator Cooper. Was it known here—had you reported shortages? 

General VAN Fierr. Well, they knew our situation, ves 

Senator Coorrer. Do our allies 

General Van Fierer. We were rendering reports all the time. 

Senator Cooper. Do our allies replace their troops, do they keep 
their replacements up? 

General Van Furer. The U. N. units are kept at full strength, and 
at times many of those battalions are overstrength. They have a 
ratation policy that goes by units more than it does by individuals 
For instance, a new battalion will come out from England, and the 
old battalion in Korea will go home. The same way with some 
Canadian battalions, the Princess Patricia Regiment 

Senator Cooper. You do make the statement then that in terms 
of ammunition and in terms of men that you have not had the sup- 
plies or the men to carry out even your limited mission, is that a fact? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir 

Chairman SaLronstaui. Are you through, Senator Coope! 

Senator Cooper. Yes, sir 

Chairman SALTonstaLL. Thank you, Senator Cooper. 

Senator Hayden, you are a distinguished Member of the Senate, 
have you any questions? 

Senator Haypen. No. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Or Senator McClellan? 

Senator McCLeLiLan. No questions. 
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Chairman SatronstauLu. Before declaring a very brief recess to 
clear the room, General Van Fleet, the Chair would like to ask this 
question which he leaves entirely to your discretion as to whether 
to say you can or cannot answer any further. General, you have 
stated that we must win in Korea, that we can win. What can you 
tell us in open session to support that confidence which we all must 
have and which we are glad to hear you state? Can you add anything 
in Open session to support that gene ‘ral statement or yours that we can 
win in Korea, and we will win and we have got to end this stalemate 


sooner or later? That is what the people, what our people, want to 
hear 

General Van Fierr. I am sure the American people and the 
Congress will never accept defeat anywhere. America has always 


won its wars, and always will, no that properly aroused we will 
put into a war what it takes to win. We have not been doing that as 
regards Korea. 

Now, the whole sentiment out in the Far Pacific is that along the 
lines of the Communist propaganda, they say they are the victors, 
that we are the defeated, that we are the imperialist invaders to destroy 
liberty in China; that they have stopped us by defending their home- 
land. That is the Communist line of propaganda, and it keeps 
discrediting us, and the fact that we are stopped is somewhat of an 
admission that we cannot do any better, so that our allies wonder 
about this American might and prestige, and can they count on us- 
that they are tottering, and what we need to reestablish American 
might and prestige, not only in the Pacific but throughout the world, 
is a military victory to show that we are supreme and that the Com- 
munist arms are nothing. 

That is why I say we need a victory for prestige, for honor, and for 
influence and for our own good feeling. 

Chairman SautronstauL. Thank you, sir. 

The Chair will declare a brief 5-minute recess while the room is 
cleared, and then, General, you can stretch your legs. 

(At the direction of the chairman and at the request of General Van 
Fleet the following statement made in closed session is inserted at 
this point:) 

General Van Finer. Senator, may I first make a slight correction 
to my closing remarks in open session when I was talking about we 
need a victory, I wanted—I sort of stopped there a little too soon. 
I wanted to say in order to insure the peace of the world. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 o’clock a. m., the committee adjourned 
to go into executive session. ) 
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Testimony given in executive session relating to the following items 
has been deleted from the public record where security information 
is involved: 

Details showing actual levels of supply in days of fire, rounds, 
or tonnages. 

Numbers of weapons or jet aircraft. 

Discussion as to use of A-bomb. 

Discussion of plans or strategy for operations in Korea and the 
Far East. 

The committee continued in executive session, at 11:20 o’clock 
a.m., Senator Leverett Saltonstall (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Saltonstall (chairman), Flanders, Smith of Maine, 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, Byrd, Kefauver, Hunt, 
Stennis, Symington, and Johnson 

Also present: Senator McClellan. 

Philip K. Allen, chief clerk; Verne D. Mudge, William Darden, 
and T. Edward Braswell, Jr., of the committee staff. Maj. Gen. Miles 
Reber; — Lawrence G. Matthews, aide to General Van Fleet; 
Col. P. . Lash, Jr., Office of Secretary of Defense; and Col. John 
eiaiens, 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. The committee will come to order. 

General, we have a stenographer present, and it is customary or 
quite customary in these hearings to take down what is said, and not 
necessarily to have it typed in transcript form but to have it for refer- 
ence if we ever wanted to use it. 

The Chair wants to conduct this hearing so that it will be most 
helpful to all of us. Also we want to help you. We will do it that 
way, if the committee and the General are agreeable. If you would 
feel happier to do it without having your statements taken down, we 
will comply. 1 think, however, it would be better if we report it, that 
is, permit the reporter to take down what you say. The reporter has 
been cleared for security, and there is no one in the room who is not 
connected with the committee or a Member of the Senate. 

Senator McClellan, why don’t you sit here at the table with us? 

The Chair would like to start the questioning with one or two ques- 
tions, and then he will go down the line, for, perhaps, an hour, if that 
is agreeable. We will then hear from you. What time is your 
luncheon? 

General VAN Fieer. 12:30 

Chairman Sautronstauu. Is it all right if we finished up we will say, 
in an hour and 10 minutes or 15 minutes, if that is agreeable with you? 

General Van Fiexr. I do not need lunch. 

Chairman Satronstauu. You look as though you could use some 
lunch once in a while. [Laughter.] 

General Van Fieer. Well, I still carry a little supply right here. 
Chairman Sarronstatu. I think I will put the question formally: 
The Chair believes that one of the questions that is most bothersome 
to the people here is the shortage of ammunition. Were there any 
particular types that we were short of? Is there anything that you 
care to elaborate on concerning that subject? The Chair notices that 

you were asked that question yesterday in the House. 

General VAN FiLExrr. Senator, may I first make a slight correction 
to my closing remarks. In open session, when I was talking about we 
need a victory, I stopped a little too soon. I wanted to say 
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Chairman SALTONSTALL. Good. 

General VAN FLeer (continuing). In order to insure the peace of 
the world 

Chairman SALTonstTaLu. General Mudge and Mr. Allen, please be 
sure that is added 

General Van Fieer. If you can get that information to the 
press 

Senator Byrp. General, you had better tell the newsmen over at 
the Capitol, because they will put headlines on what you said. 

Chairman SaLronstauu. General Reber, you take care of that. 

Thank you, General. The Chair hopes that you could give enough 
facts and information so that it would give a little steam to what the 
people in this country want, which is ‘confidence that we can get a 
victory over there, and which we have got to have 

Would you care to elaborate on the : ammunition question, particu- 
larly the types that are short; and what, if anything, Congress can do 
about it? 

General VAN Freer. All right. 

The first thing on the old business of firepower is to get into it. 
You have to understand firepower before we can talk about the 
bullets. 

In the early days of the war we had a normal complement of four 
battalions of artillery to a United States division. The U. N. units 
did not have any artillery, with the exception of 1 British brigade and 

Turkish brigade. They each had one battalion. 

The ROK divisions had 1 battalion of light artillery, where their 
normal assignment organic to the division is 4 battalions. So, we 
were short in our artillery pieces, a terrible shortage of artillery 
pieces. 

Across the front of the Eighth Army during some of my heaviest 
fighting of 1951, there was an average of 2% battalions of artillery per 
division. We had to spread the American artillery and what we 
called corps artillery, nondivision artillery or corps artillery, to help 
cover ROK divisions that did not have the proper amount of the 
average per division, and it got down to 2% battalions. 

Now, in France, I commanded two divisions, different divisions. 
I went in with the 4th Division. I went in as a regimental com- 
mander. I commanded, in turn, the 4th Infantry and the 90th 
Infantry Divisions, and later the United States III Corps. That had 
3 or 4 divisions at the time, and the average artillery battalions per 
division there, counting corps artillery, was somewhere around 12. 

I remember the 90th Division in the battle to capture Metz 
that was Johnny Walker’s XX Corps—and my division had the 
northern pincer that crossed the Moselle and struck out beyond 
Metz to encircle it. In that operation I had supporting my 1 division 
at one time 28 battalions of artillery. Now, that is a standard that 
we went through France with. A corps usually had assigned to it 
from 20 to 30 battalions of artillery; that is, corps artillery with which 
they reinforce divisions. We gave our divisions in France an average 
of about 12 battalions of artillery. 

In Korea we had 2% battalions per division through practically all 
of 1951. 


When I saw the Chinaman’s tactics of mass attack, using manpower 


to overrun you, taking tremendous losses, but always getting on the 
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objective with what could come through, I said, ‘Well, the only 
way you could mow that down is with artillery; vou have got to mow 
it down’; and what beautiful targets, like potshooting at ducks, 
wonderful opportunity, providing we had the firepower to mow it 
down. But we did not have the firepower. 

In that attack we used mass air attacks. We used the B—29’s, 
the heavy bombers from Okinawa, to drop bombs right in front of our 
front lines; the first time, I believe, a B-29 was used for close air 
support, to thicken the shelling that would stop the mass attacks. 

So, | immediately recommended an enormous program of artillery 
battalions supporting. It was gradually built up. 

Well, the amount of ammunition you shoot per gun per day is based 
on World War II experience tables. That is a measure of the quantity 
vou use over a long period of time; that is, there would be some days 
no shooting, other days violent combat, tn which vou would shoot sev- 
eral times the day of fire for that period, but some guns would not be 
committed over here, would not shoot any But over a period of 
months you get a measure of requirements of ammunition per gun 
per day, and that experience table is, of course, worked out. Let us 
take one particular weapon, the 155-millimeter howitzer, which is one 
of our finest weapons. 

The measure of fire for this weapon is 40 rounds per gun per day, 
based upon a great number of guns for the battle in France. 

Now, naturally, with fewer guns, vou have to shoot more to make 
up for the shortage of weapons. In other words, 2 guns can shoot 
+ rounds by each shooting twice; but, if vou have | gun, it has to shoot 
all 4. So, for Korea, the measure of rounds per gun per day should 
be greatly increased, using as the standard of measure what we experl- 
enced in France. Well, that was never recognized; that is, our short- 
age of pieces 

Then again, when you have mass attacks, fanatical attacks, you 
have to burn up the ammunition and stop it or be overrun. So, in 
some of our fighting in Korea, we have to match mass, human-wave 
tactics with steel rather than with bodies So, I have advocated an 
increased allotment of ammunition per gun per day for two reasons 
More violent battle at times and fewer weapons to shoot the ammuni- 
tion, both factors dictating a greater rate per @un per day 

Well, to go back to the day of fire: Taking the same factors we had 
in France of 40 rounds per gun pe 
rounds per gun instead of 40 for a short period authorized during some 
active fighting. That was only fora month. ‘Then, it dropped down 

Chairman SALrToNstaLL. That is all vou had the ammunition for? 

General Van Fueer. That is the only flow of ammunition that 
we did have a flow, not from the United States; and our factories and 
stockpiles were depleted, and we were having to eat off the stockpile 
in the Far East 

In other words, it showed in hard battle that stockpiling drops—t 
showed how it drops—and it got down so low that I was issuing orders 
to my corps commanders, ‘‘Don’t shoot the 155 howitzer; we must 
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save the ammunition.” I have issued many such directives at times 
to save on certain categories, and substituting other categories where 
we had a better situation 

The quantity of ammunition through November and December 
built up a little bit so that by the end of 1952 it was approaching, but 
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still just under, the critical stock level for the Far East. That has 
improved though in January; I do not have the figures. 

Now, throughout this period we always had promises—‘‘Well, it is 
going to be better.’’ That is the story I got continuously, “It is going 
to be better; we have got an appropriation of money now; we have 
got funds from Congress, and we are putting it to work, and the fac- 
tories are going to put it out’’; but, for one reason or another, it has 
not come out yet. But the story today is it will be out this summer. 

Chairman Sa.ronstauyu. If this is a proper question—I do not 
know how to phrase it—in your opinion, were lives lost because we 
failed to send enough ammunition or was it that you just could not 
advance? 

General Van Fieer. The lack of ammunition means that you do not 
shoot as much as you wish, that you do not shoot at all the targets 
of opportunity; that when the enemy is firing at you, you do not fire 
a sufficient amount to silence his fire, counterbattery; that you do not 
maintain fire superiority on the battlefield because you cannot shoot 
enough that you would like to shoot, and all our regimental, all our 
battalion commanders, division, corps, and myself would like to shoot 
more, and the more you shoot, the more enemy you kill, and the more 
American lives you save; that is just axiomatic. 

Chairman SaLToNsTALL. General, the Chair had several more 
questions, but he does not want to monopolize the questioning. 

Senator Russell, have you any questions? If there is time, the 
Chair will ask you some more afterward. 

Senator Russe.tu. General, you state that the average for World 
War II was four battalions of artillery to a division, and that you had 
two and a half, I believe, in 1951. Has that situation been corrected, 
and do you have four battalions to the division at this time? 

General Van Fieer. The artillery there today is sufficient. 

Now, I say sufficient because if you have enough pieces to get dis- 
tribution across the front to start an action or to support an action, if 
that action gets critical you can always move artillery to the battle. 

What we need today is not more tubes, but more shells to go through 
those tubes. In other words, there are in Korea today enough tubes 
or guns to shoot the ammunition that is there and predicted that can 
be there in the foreseeable future, so we do not have a critical shortage 
of weapons, but it is the bullets for those weapons. 

Senator Russe.u. Getting back to this ammunition, was there ever 
any shortage of small-arms ammunition, rifles, machineguns? 

General Van Fiexrr. No, sir. 

Senator Russe.u. That was always sufficient? 

General Van Fuierr. There have been two other very critical 
shortages, which are hand grenades and 81-millimeter mortar ammu- 
nition. 

Senator Russet. Hand grenades? 

General Van Fierr. They were critical. 

Senator Russeit. Hand grenades? 

General Van Fieer. Hand grenades. 

Senator Russe... That is amazing to me. 

General Van Fienr. The hand grenades, the normal quantity that 
a man has, is, as I remember it, four. In Korea he likes to have a 
whole case of it there in his trench. When a Chinaman starts coming 
up he is throwing those out as fast as he can, downhill; that is his 
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defense, and he feels rather secure by having them, but we have not 
always had them in that quantity. 

Senator Russet. Have you asked for more‘ 

General Van Fiert. Oh, ves, sir; been urging it in my recom- 
mendation, but that is being corrected now. A lot of hand grenades 
have been manufactured in Japan. The ROKs have manufactured 
their own grenades in an arsenal in Pusan. 

The 81-millimeter mortar is another very critical item. It is the 
favorite weapon that the doughboy leans on when he is in trouble 
because it Is an infantry weapon; it is in his hands, it is immediately 
available, it is in his area, and when the Chinaman is probing there 
his first thought and the quickest is to use the weapon that he knows 
most about, and in his authority, and he will use an 81 mortar, not up 
to what his normal ration is, but within his restricted ration. 

We have endeavored to stop him from using that weapon and 
forced him to use artillery or other weapons, and not shoot his 81, 
in the interest of building up an emergency supply, making that pile 
there a little bigger; that is still a critical shortage. 

Senator Russety. The 81 is equivalent to and is one of the most 
deadly weapons of modern warfare, General, is it not; and you get 
more casualties out of that type of weapon? 

General Van FLEET. It is a very effective weapon to use, sir. 

Senator Russet. Did you make the necessary representations 
about grenades and for the 81 and for the 155 shells almost imme- 
diately upon your going to Korea? 

General Van Fieer. I will not say immediately, but the files are 
full of correspondence and radios on the subject. It goes contin- 
uously back and forth, an almost daily chatter on it. 

Senator Russeii. I mean it has been more than 12 months since 
you first asked for additional ammunition? 

General Van Fierr. Oh, ves. 

Senator Russeiut. What reply was given to you in response to your 
request, General? 

General Van Fierr. Well, it was generally hopeful that the situa- 
tion is improving and will be better soon; a hopeful re sponse. 

Senator RussELL. And.you : ave reiterated vour request? 

General Van Firer. Yes, si 

Senator RusseLti. And you oa practically the same answer, you 
get the same answer, the same thing, “We are trying to get it?” 

General Van Fuerr. Yes, sir. You understand, Senator, I can 
appreciate the feeling of how much more millions do you want to put 
into production if there were to be a cease-fire, and playing that 
gamble of investing hard dollars as against the hoped-for armistice 
and, I suppose, our Korean war was not expected to go so long. 

Senator Russeiy. That explanation may suit you, General, but it 
would not satisfy me at all. 

General Van Fieer. Well, initially, it was expected that it could 
be done on the ammunition in storage left over from World War II, 
in other words, World War II stoc ks. 

When we began to dip into that, it needed new production, and 
new production did not get underway quick enough or big enough, 
and there was always a troublesome delay. Now, that is the story 
back here, and that I only know from hearsay. Iam not the authority 
on that. 
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Senator Russeiu. Well, I cannot account for it because we have 
been told that there is no actual shortage which existed except in a 
few very rare things like, perhaps, phosphorous shells and things of 
that kind. I believe that is the illuminating shell you use at night to 
pick up the enemy when they are on the attack. 

General Van Fierer. Yes. Come to think about it, we were in 1951 
very short of illuminating shells, especially those fired by the 60- 
millimeter mortar, and I believe a quantity of those were flown over 
all the way from the States. Someone asked about air supply. I 
believe those were flown over. 

Chairman SALronstTaLL. Would the Senator yield for a comment on 
that very question? 

Senator Russe.u. Yes. 

Chairman SALronsTaLu. General Van Fleet, I think the statements 
that have been made to this committee and to me have been that the 
stockpiles over there in Japan and Korea were less what we would 
like; that no soldier on the front ever gets everything he wants to fire, 
but that there was no real shortage in any one special category. 

General Van Fieer. We did not dare sheot from our stockpile 
below that level, both authorized and critical level, so therefore we 
would give a quota of ammunition rather than a ration. We would 
give out a quantity for a 10-day period, based upon expected arrivals, 
hoping that our level would not only stay the same but might improve 
a little; but our experience was that it would go down, causing us to 
vive less of a quota on succeeding periods of 10 days. 

Now, of course, the soldier or the man at the gun never knows that 
story; that is at a higher level, looking ahead, and planning for the 
future. 

Senator Russeii. General, have you noticed newspaper articles 
about the intense amount of ammunition you have expended there in 
Korea; that we shot up more shells than during World War II, and 
dropped more bombs than we did in World War II; and I have seen 
a number of newspaper articles to that effect. I do not suppose you 
we) | have any way in the terms of shells that we fired in the course 

f World War II against the shells that we fired in Korea? 

General Van Fuieprr. I have heard that, statement, too, but I do 
not know the facts. The war in Korea is getting on to 3 years, and 
the war in France, you know, was 10 months. 

Senator Russeiu. It was a mobile war, whereas we have been 
occupying the same lines for some time in Korea. 

General Van Fienr. I want to say this: In the early part of the 
Korean war, the enemy did not have too much artillery, but since 
we have been sitting down he has built up his artillery; he has twice as 
much as we do. 

Senator Russeiy. I beg your pardon? Twice? 

General Van Fierr. He has twice as many field artillery pieces as 
we have. 

Senator RusseLi. Twice as many pieces? 

General Van Fieer. Yes, si 

Senator Russet. They do os have near as much ammunition. 

General Van Fieer. No, sir. It has become an artillery battle 
rather than an infantry battle, and that accounts for why we need to 
shoot more, and why we do shoot far more than the enemy does. 
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Senator RusseLtt. Do you know anything about their supply of 
shells, the number of shells that they fire, against you? We see 
figures sometimes that show that they only fire a fraction or percent- 
age of the number of the shells against our lines that we do against 
theirs—I have forgotten what it was, 12, 15 percent, something like 
that. 

General VAN FLEET. Yes; it is today about a 6 to 1 ratio. 

Senator Russeuu. Six to one? 

General VAN Fieer. But that will give you a false conclusion 
there. That is being quoted in the Department of Defense as a 
factor that we have plenty and we are doing all right, and I disagree 
with them on that because if vou apply that to the Air Force—and | 
wish Senator Symington might hear this—if vou apply that to the 
Air Force, that same thought, then we should not send so many planes 
north. We should not send any because the enemy does not send 
any at us. 

Senator Russevy. I want it to be specifically understood I am not 
undertaking particularly to apply any such ratio to our troops. 

General Van Firrr. Yes. 

Senator Russe.tu. I want us to have every shell over there that is 
necessary to be fired, and I am sure every Member of Congress shares 
that feeling, and it comes as a great surprise to me that there has been 
a shortage. 

Immediately after the beginning of the war in Korea Congress 
appropriated all the funds that were requested, and it is inconceivable 
to me that on simple items like a hand grenade or 8l-mm. mortar 
shell there could be any shortage, because it does not take long to 
tool up and build that kind of plant for making that ammunition. 
We ought to be able to start production in it in a matter of days and 
not weeks, and it is shocking to me to hear that there has been any 
shortage that required our units to be rationed. 1 do not care if it is 
necessary for them to fire one shell a week or a million, I want to have 
the rounds of ammunition there. 

General VAN Fieer. (This answer paraphrased as follows for 
security reasons: Bearing in mind that you normally have an author- 
ized level of a prescribed number of days, with a critical level which is 
below vour authorized level, in November 1952, 3 months ago, the 
actual level got down well below even the critical level.) 

Senator Russeiyi. On hand grenades? 

General Van Fleet. Yes, sir; that is in the Far East, not just in 
Korea. The authorized level is still based upon World War Il 
experience where they did not use many grenades, and our recom- 
mendation that comes from all our infantry units is that allowance 
of grenades should be vastly increased. 

But on 81 mm. we have always been below the critical level, except 
for a 2-week period in September, last September, when we slightly 
exceeded it. 

Senator Russevu. If the enemy were to mount a major offensive 

General Van Fieer. Here in the States, I do not know the situation. 

Senator Russexu. If they were to mount a major offensive around 
the entire front you would consume that amount in a very few days, 
would vou not? 

General Van Fieet. Because of that small supply or critical 
below the critical level—by the end of December, | had practically 
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prohobited anyone using 8l-mm. ammunition except in extreme 
emergency. 

Senator RusseLtyt. Have you discussed this situation with the 
Pentagon since you have returned from Korea? 

General Van Fert. Yes; I have reason to believe that it has im- 
proved, and the reports are that the factories are turning it out now 
in a very short time. 

Senator RusseLtyt. When did you first go to Korea, General? 

General Van Fierr. In April of 1951 

Senator Russe.u. Almost 2 years 

General Van FLrerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russevu. | shall not pursue that any further other than 
to say itis startling. 

General Van Fixer. I would like to say that for the type of fighting 
in Korea, there is a statement made that there is adequate ammuni- 
tion or you reverse that statement and say that because of the restric- 
tions on ammunition we cannot shoot more or we cannot correct the 
sitdown into a more fluid warfare, or you can say it the way to suit 
you. Sure, if there is a sitdown and no fighting, there is no ammuni- 
tion requirement, therefore, no shortage. 

Senator Russeiy. But it does serve as a limitation on you in the 
event fighting breaks out or for the commanding general. 

General Van Fleet. Yes, sir; we are taking a gamble, a risk. Of 
course, we know what we are going to do. Usually our plans are 
projected pretty well into the future as to what our requirements 
would be as dictated by us, but should the enemy start something, 
which is unpredictable, then do we have enough to meet his offensive, 
and I say, “‘No.” 

Senator Russeii. General, this committee is charged with legisla- 
tive responsibility as to the structure of the Department of Defense, 
and I am sure I am interested, and I am sure the committee is and 
will be in a statement from you as to the relations between the Air 
Force and the Ground Forces in Korea. Is there adequate liaison 
and unification in the air and on the ground? 

General Van Fierr. We have a very cordial working arrangement 
with the Air Force that is very effective. Our two headquarters are 
side by side; the Fifth Air Force and the Eighth Army are side by 
side. We are constantly in touch with each other at the top levels, 
General Barcus and ourselves; our staffs are intermingled; I have 
members on his headquarters and he has some with us. ‘That exists 
on down through division level. If there is a job to be done we all 
get together and do it with complete unification. There never is any 
trouble out in the field when there is a job to be done. 

Senator Russexu. I believe that the Marine Corps that is there is 
under your direct command or 

General Van Fiert. Not the air; no, sir. 

Senator Russgeiy. Not the air, but the ground forces? 

General Van Fieet. The ground forces. 

Senator Russeiy. How about the coordination between the Navy 
and the Naval air arm and the ground forces? 

General Van Freer. That is done at United Nations Command 
level or General Clark in Tokyo, but the actual air arm is worked out 
again between the 5th Air Force and the 7th Fleet, so that the air 
effort of the Navy on ground targets in Korea is coordinated through 
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what we call a joint operating center, JOC, which controls and allo- 
cates where the air effort will go. At JOC headquarters there is 
Sth Army, 7th Fleet and 5th Air Doses staffs 

Senator Russe. As a ground soldier, was it your observation that 
the relations were cordial and effective as between the Naval air arm 
and the Air Force? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir 

Senator Russeuiu. Ido not like to take all the time, Mr. Chairman. 
I have 2 or 3 other questions—-I have a thousand, but I will have to 
defer them to some other time, and probably never ask them, but I 
am interested in this ration for the South Koreans. 

\ number of statements have been made, and they may have grown 
out of General Taylor's visit to the training center, but those in 
authority in Korea have said that their a are handicapped because 
of the inadequi ite ration when they are particularly in the front lines 
for some time 

General Van Frirer. | have recommended this: Any increase in 
the ROK Army above the 10 divisions must be completely supported 
by the United States, to charge all their expenses to the United States. 
The food is not in Korea; it is additional food, and it is always running 
short, and the Republic of Korea does not have any money to buy it, 
and they cannot even pay for what they now have; they are running 
a terrific deficit. 

Senator Russeuii. Of course, the value of their currency has deter- 
iorated to the value of practically nothing. 

General Van Fieer. Their currency is worthless, and again we are 
to blame for that. 

Senator Russe.u. I do not want to go into that question of eco- 
nomics, but we are now planning to put more and more of the respon- 
sibility for this war on the South Koreans. We are investing huge 
sums of money in theig equipment and in their training, and it seems 
to me that it would be in the interest of real economy to add a little 
to that and see that these men would get that ration that is adequate 
to keep them in the front lines and in fighting condition. 

Do they draw their rations now from us? 

General Van Firer. No, sir. The ration goes to the ROK units 
through their own supply channels, consisting of rice, mainly; then 
a Korean commander has a money allowance per soldier, per head, 
per day of so many won, their money, and their central purchasing 
agency—there is a central purchasing agent for the Korean Army for 
such things as have to be secured in, let us say, bulk from main 
centers, and that is shipped to them. They have such items as 
kimchee, soybean sauce, hot pepper sauce, and canned fish, which 
the ROK Army controls the fish-canning industry. They have one 
canning plant there which belongs to the ROK Army. 

The remaining money allowance per soldier per day is in the hands 
of the local commander to buy fresh vegetables. They are turnips, 
cabbage, celery, radishes, and occasionally it may be some fresh fish 
yr salt fish. 

Now, due to the inflation that money is not buying as much as it 
used to. There may be a squeeze there; that has been developing 
since I left. That money allowance used to be 300 won per soldier 
per day. When I left there that allowance had gotten up to 1,500 
won per soldier per day. 
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Now, the value of the won—we tried to regulate it at 6,000 to the 
dollar, but the street rate for the past year has been around 25,000 to 
the dollar, or 4 times. 

Senator Russeiu. 300 won will not buy many vegetables. 

General Van F.Lerr. 300 or even 1,500 won as of today will not 
supplement the rice very much. Maybe there are some other problems 
there now. I have been gone nearly a month. 

Senator Russei_. Do you think it would be in the interest of 
victory in Korea for us to assume some responsibility for the rationing 
of the South Korean troops? 

General Van Fierer. Yes, sir. I believe it would be a wonderful 
thing; it would be an encouragement if we see they get an adequate 
supply. 

To supply the requirements of grain in Korea, the Government is 
buying rice, UNKRA is buying rice, barley, wheat; UNCACK is 
trving to bring into the country a sufficient quantity of food; I think 
it is distributed in all kinds of ways, importers, Government officials, 
army, UN units; some is given away outright as welfare, orphans 
and the like, and much of it is sold to dealers, where vou get the 
money back. Sometimes the cost of distribution of food supplies is 
more than you sell it for so that you do not get any return for it. 

Senator Russeuu. I have one other question, and then I will desist, 
and I apologize for asking so many, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you care to comment on the accuracy of newspaper reports that 
thousands of South Koreans have been rendered unfit for combat on 
account of malnutrition? 

General VAN FLExrt. No, I think that is an exaggeration. 

Senator Russeiy. You think that is an exaggeration? 

General Van FLEET. Yes, sir. 

Senator RussEeuu. If I may be indulged just one more: You stated 
that this was handled by the commanding officers. Do the men 
always get the benefit of the sums that are handled by their officers in 
the field? 

General Van Fuierr. Yes, sir. We have heard reports. Every 
complaint is investigated. We have had the ROK inspector generals 
on that job with Americans sitting in, and invariably we have found 
the men get the food, and it has not been any kickback or take by 
commanders handling it. We have tested that also by physical check 
of the food before cooking and when it is cooked, and as the man 
receives it; an individual gets the food that he is authorized to have. 

Senator Russet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman SattronstaLut. Thank you, Senator Russell. 

Senator Flanders? 

Senator FLANpERs. General, you have given us a really inspiring 
picture of the morale of our troops and, particularly of the ROK troops. 
We are accustomed to hear about the high morale of the Communist 
troops, that they have a fanatical morale. 

Do you think there is anything lacking in the morale of the ROK 
troops as against this fanaticism of the Communist troops? 

General Van Fiexr. No, sir. The Communist morale is a different 
morale; it is not the same word. They are held in line and do their 
work because of the iron fist, the gun at their back. 

Senator FLanpErs. It does not come from inside? 
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General Van Fixxt. No, sir. Oh, there are some who “see the 
light,”” maybe. We feel there are about 30 percent hard-core Com- 
munists there in all the units combined, and those, of course. are 
dyed-in-the-wool Communists believing in their theory; but sasily 
70 percent, and a greater percent in the North Koreans, who are there 
only because they are held in line by fear of death to themselves or 
their families. 

Senator FLanprers. You feel that the North Koreans average lower 
in internal morale than do the Chinese Communists, is that what you 
are saying? 

General Van Fert. Yes, sir; the morale of the Korean comes 
from his heart as a free choice, the South Korean. 

Senator FLanpErRs. I am speaking about the North Koreans. 
Are you saying that the internal morale, the personal morale, of the 
Chinese Communist averages higher than the personal morale of the 
North Korean; in other words, are the North Koreans more or less 
sick of the situation? 

General Van FiExEt. That is hard to determine, Senator. I would 
say they are about the same because they have got the iron hand of 
communism directing them; but the North Korean when he surrenders 
is very glad to be with us. 

Senator FLANDERS. Have there been any considerable number of 
surrenders from the North—either among the Chinese or North 
Koreans of late? 

General Van FLEEr. No, sir. It is very difficult to get surrenders 
in the trench warfare. 

Senator FLaAnpERs. Yes. 

General Van F Lent. In that type of fighting. 

Senator FLanpers. Open warfare would be different? 

General Van Fierr. They do not get the opportunity, and any 
group of 3, 2 of them watch the third 1, and are responsible for the 
third 1. 

Senator FLaANpERs. Yes. 

General Van FLenr. They never are alone; they always are guarded. 
Of course, they do get this daily indoctrination from their political 
advisers, commissars. 

Senator FLANDERS. What do you know about, and what is the 
information available as to the civilian morale north of the line in 
Korea? 

General Van FLEET. We feel it is very low. 

Senator FLanpers. There is nothing corresponding to the feeling 
of devotion that you have described 

General Van Fieer. No, sir. 

Senator FLanpers (continuing). Among the South Koreans? 

General Van Fiexrr. No, sir. Of course, that population up there 
we estimate has been reduced 50 percent. 

Senator FLanpers. Has it been reduced largely by our bombing 
or have they been moved or what has happened? 

General Van Feet. All factors; a great many of them fled, and 
when we came south—when we were nearly up to the Yalu, many 
of them are in South Korea as refugees—they did not want to stay 
there for fear of death, and many were evacuated when we came out 
of Hungnam, the Wonsan area. General MacArthur brought 100,000 
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off the beach, and others have been killed. If they oppose the will 
of the Communists they are liquidated and, I suppose, many have 
been killed with our bombing, and been killed or captured in the 
fighting. 

Senator FLanpers. Well, that then gives the picture of North 
Korea as being an effectively resisting force, so far as morale is con- 
cerned as principally and almost solely due to the Communists, the 
physical presence of the fanatical Communists, who prevent or who 
keep the thing going and preventing surrender, and just do the thing 
by force of arms. 

Here is another question I would like to ask, which comes to the 
heart of this thing. You speak of the necessity for a military victory. 
L would like to ask what a military victory is. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator FLanpers. I may say, Mr. Chairman, and I say it to my 
Democratic friends here, that there never was a time when I was 
more outraged in my life than I was at a meeting of the United 
Nations Association on Monday at which the junior Senator from 
New York spoke of this bloody stalemate as a great achievement, 
and that we should be patient and should maintain it. It was an 
outrageous position taken, and that has been the position of the 
previous administration, the political position, and he was parroting 
it again. It is a contemptible position. 

Let us do something now. Put speaking as devil’s advocate, you 
establish a new line way in the north somewhere, but does not the 
war still go on? 

General VAN FLerr. Yes. You will never get a political solution; 
there will always be an Iron Curtain until you have it out with 
Russia. 

Senator FLanpERs. Well that, of course, is the argument, that you 
are going to have to have it out with Russia, if you move up and 
begin to get within reach of the position where you were forced 
militarily to start bombing the Manchurian airfields and destroying 
the Manchurian industrial operations, that is the story. 

General Van Fieet. Let me put it this way, Senator: I say have 
it out with Russia, and I mean an understanding with Russia; I hope 
a peaceful understanding. Ido not mean a shooting war. 

Senator FLanpers. Yes. All right. 

General Van Fieer. I am against extending this war any farther 
— or to any greater sphere of land mass of Asia, like Manchuria, 
if it can possibly be helped, but to confine our fighting to Korea, if 
sdeliiaies but with a victory, military victory. 

Senator FLanpers. I have had for a year or two the notion that 
something could be done politically, and I was interested, that while 
there is no interest in it in the Senate, and no interest in it in the 
newspapers, to be sent a newssheet from Korea in which the thoughts 
that I have had were recorded, apparently given out by the Army 
through the Army news service; I do not know just what the sheet 
was. But it has seemed to me for a long time that we could offer 
unilateral peace terms which would include a neutral zone along the 
Yalu administered, inspected by Asiatic nationals, which would take 
care of the only interest that the Chinese Communist government has 
ever expressed officially, which is that it wants to protect itself— 
protect its Manchurian border against invasion; that would do it. 
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It seems to me there is a chance for political negotiations as well as 
the military victory, and I feel, with you, that we need the military 
victery, but we have resigned our political initiative, we have resigned 
all military initiative, and it is a disgraceful situation for the United 
States to be in. That is the end of my questioning. 

Chairman Satronstautu. Thank you, Senator Flanders. 

Obviously, General Van Fleet, we only have time for one more 
question, and the Chair was going to permit Senator Byrd—so there 
will be two on each side of the table—to ask you his questions. 

The Chair would like to put it up to the other members of the 
committee, and first will ask General Van Fleet; General, it has been 
intimated by General Reber if the committee desired it you could 
come back here tomorrow morning, is that correct? Are you in 
position to do that? 

General Reser. There was a scheduled meeting with the Appro- 
priations Committee tomorrow morning, sir, but | believe that has 
been changed. I will have to double check. 

Chairman Sa.ronstauu. The schedule of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was tomorrow afternoon. Has that been changed, General? 

General Reser. Yes, sir; but I will check it. 

Chairman SaLTronstaLu. Obviously, after Senator Byrd, there will 
be no opportunity for other members to ask questions this morning. 
How do those members feel; would they like to come back here 
tomorrow morning and ask General Van Fleet if he would go into 
matters a little more fully for them, or would they be satisfied with 
the questions that have been asked, and not have General Van Fleet 
return? 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like very much at 
some time to ask a group of questions of General Van Fleet, with 
whom I am in agreement, as to what we are doing in Korea, and then 
ask him what he would consider proper for declassification; and if 
you approve, | would like to publish the answers. 

Chairman SaLronstaLt. Do other members feel the same way? 
Senator Smith, 1 am starting with you and going down the line. 
Would you like to have an opportunity to ask some questions? 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I will be at the Appropriations 
Committee tomorrow afternoon, and | presume there will be an 
opportunity. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Hendrickson? 

Senator Henprickson. | feel as the Senator from Missouri feels. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. We could do this. We have got these 
people in the Captain Rickover case coming this afternoon. How 
are you set for this afternoon? 

General Van Fieer. | am free from about 3 until 6 o'clock. 

Chairman SaLTonstauu. I think, General Reber, if it is agreeable 
to you and to General Van Fleet, that we will meet tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock with the idea of meeting for a couple of hours. Would 
that be agreeable to you, General Van Fleet? 

General Van Firrer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Byrd, would you like to ask any 
questions at this point? 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, | only have a few brief questions. 
Senator Flanders covered some of the points that | had in mind, 
General. 
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I first want to congratulate and commend you for the frankness and 
the clearness of your testimony. I think you have given us the 
clearest picture of the Korean situation that I have he ard since I have 
been on the committee, and some of the statements you made were not 
concurred in fully by some of the highly placed offic ials who previously 
testified, ae cially about this ammunition. I am rather concerned 
about that, General, because Congress had appropriated $150 billion 
since the Korean war started, $150 billion, and it is incomprehensible 
to me that an item of ammunition should be an item in which there are 
shortages extending over a period of 22 months. 

As | understand it, the shortage has existed, has it not, during your 
entire career in Korea? 

General VAN FiLerr. You get lots of definitions on what a shortage 
is, and that is where there is disagreement. 

Senator Byrp. I understand that; and General Bradley, if I am 
correct in giving his testimony by memory, indicated that there was no 
shortage to the extent that it is limited to firmg. There was a short- 
age that could, by some other statistics or some experiences of the past, 
exist in the reserves. 

He further said, and if I am incorrect I will ask General Mudge to 
correct the record, that 22 million rounds had been fired in Korea in 
the last year, as compared to 2 million rounds by our adversaries; that 
we have fired 11 to 1. I may be incorrect, but I do not think so. 

What I want to ask is this, General, when did you make your first 
complaint as to the shortage of ammunition, if you can recall? 

General Van Fixer. I will not define that as a complaint, Senator. 
They were just factual reports on our status. 

Senator Byrp. When did you report the shortage of ammunition? 

General VAN Fierer. Reports go in daily. It is a daily report from 
the Eighth Army to the Far East Command on our status. 

Senator Byrp. That started at the beginning of when you first went 
to Korea? 

General Van Fieer. Yes, sir; and, as a matter of fact, our supply 
of ammunition in May of 1951 in our dumps in Korea went to zero, 
and the only ammunition we had was in forward areas near the guns. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, it was practically a daily report 
during this period, is that true, the shortage? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir; is a matter of current information 
always. 

Senator Byrp. To what agency of the Government, or what official, 
rather, did that report go? 

General Van Fierr. Well, we have an Army and a theater ammiu- 
nition officer, and a G4 who is the supply staff officer of units, and to 
those are sent the status or logistical support picture of the unit, which 
is constantly conveved back to the next headquarters. 

Senator Byrp. Do you know the particular official who those re- 
ports came before? 

General Van Fieer. Well, they would go to G—4 of a unit, and he, 
in turn, would keep his chief of staff informed, and he, in turn, his 
commander informed of the condition of his Army or theater. 

Senator Byrp. The Chief of Staff here in Washington? 

General Van FLeer. Yes, sir; that would come back—1I was thinking 
more of the Far East Command, from Eighth Army Headquarters to 
the Far East Command Headquarters. Now, beyond that, I assume 
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that the reports are not daily, but cover a period; they may be trans- 
mitted by radio, or by written reports covering a period. I do not 
know that. 

Senator Byrn. Well, it eventually would come before the Chief of 
Staff, I suppose, at the Pentagon Building? 

General VAN FLerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Was any explanation made to you as to why that 
shortage continued for that — of time? 

General Van FLEer. Well, it is a question of money, a question of 
putting the money to work, the period of time it takes to get the prod- 
uct, and other matters like the steel strike; all those have been men- 
tioned to me. 

Senator Byrp. Did any officials—were there any officials here at 
the Pentagon who said it was due to a shortage of congressional 
appropriations? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir; I believe that has been advanced. 
‘“‘We have to get the money first, but then after you get it you have 
to put it to work.’ 

Senator Byrp. They have had $150 billion appropriated since the 
Korean war started. In case of emergency the Secretary of Defense 
has the right to transfer appropriations, and I imagine there was ample 
appropri: oe for the ammunition, because $150 billion, the ammuni- 
tion end of it, I imagine, would be a rather small part, would it not? 

General Vin Fieer. I do not know that picture, sir. 

Senator Byrp. But somebody did indicate to you—you do not 
know who it was, do you—that there was a shortage of congression: al 
appropriations that was the cause of the ammunition shortage? 

General Van Fierr. Many staff officers come to Korea to get the 
picture, and they are briefed on it. 

Senator Byrp. What is your opinion of the reason for the shortage 
The lack of planning, as you indicated a little while ago, or what? 

General Van Fierr. The reason for the shortage is the hope that 
the war would end. 

Senator Byrp. And it has been a deterrent to you, an obstacle, 
toward winning this military victory that you have mentioned? 

General VAN FLerr. Ammunition is one of the major factors; yes. 

Senator Byrp. Would you have won a military victory if you had 
the ammunition? 

General Van FLErr. I would not say that, sir; no. To get the 

victory you have to have a mission, a directive, that turns you loose 
with an approved plan, and then you must have the means to execute 
that mission 

Senator Byrp. Our situation from the military standpoint is not 
as good as it would have been had you had the ammunition, is that 
correct? 

General Van Firerr. That is right, sir 

Senator a You were quoted, | think, General, in the news- 
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papers, os I reeall it, as saving on two oceasions that you could have 
gotten the military victory in Korea, is that correct? 
General Van kt r. | think that was a little overstated in the 


paper, or we might ‘delle what you mean by a military victory 

I would not say a complete victory, but in June of 1951 we had the 
Communist armies on the run; they were hurting badly, out of sup- 
plies, completely out of hand or control; they were in a panic, and 
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were doing their best to fall as far back as possible, and we stopped 
by order, did not pursue to finish the enemy. 

Senator yrp. Did you recommend that the attack be continued? 

General Van Feet. Oh, yes; I was crying to turn me loose. 

Senator Byrp. Was the ammunition an adverse factor at that time? 

General Van Fierr. No, sir; we had enough ammunition then. 
We were practically out of contact, and you were not shooting too 
much ammunition in a fluid condition; some units fired a great deal, 
but the Army, as a whole, would execute a great savings. 

Senator Byrp. If you had had the authority to go ahead and pursue 
the enemy as far as you could what would have been the result? 

General Van Fierr. I believe we would have gotten all his heavy 
equipment and, perhaps, two or three hundred thousand prisoners. 

Senator Byrp. Taken as a whole, you feel this shortage of ammu- 
nition was serious in your efforts to improve our military position? 

General Van Fert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I may have in mind a couple of 
questions tomorrow. 

Chairman Satronstaut. Thank you, Senator Byrd. The Chair 
would say that we will meet at 2 o’clock this afternoon, and under 
the agreement that the Chair made, the first matter that will be 
brought up will be the matter of the retired generals. Senator Cooper 
is now here, and you will be prepared to go into that? 

Senator Coorrr. I wanted to tell the committee the reason I 
objeeted, just the plain reason. 

Chairman SaLTronstaL.. Could you do that this afternoon, Senator 
Cooper or do you withdraw your objection? 

Senator Cooper. No; I thought it would take about half a minute 
to explain it. 

Chairman SavronstaLu. General Van Fleet, the Chair may say 
in behalf of all the members of the committee that he appreciates 
very much your coming here this morning, and unless you find for 
some reason that you cannot make it, we will expect you tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock, with the idea that we will be through with 
you by 12. We certainly appreciate the spirit and openness with 
which you have testified, and personally, | think it is extremely 
helpful to us in our attitude toward military affairs and our responsi- 
bilities here in Congress, and that is all we want, to try to be as helpful 
as we can in working out our situation. 

General Van FLEET. Senator, I assume that this is all confidential 
what we have been discussing here; that it is in closed session? 

Chairman SALToNsTaLL. The Chair would call the attention of the 
members to the fact that General Van Fleet has just stated that he 
assumed that everything he said this morning was said in confidence 
That was the spirit in which this meeting was held. 

General Van Firert. Yes. 

Senator Russetit. The Chair may express the hope, an earnest 
and prayerful hope, that all of it be kept confidential, and I will 
join him in all those supplications, but I still 

Senator Byrp. The shortage of ammunition was brought up in the 
other session. 

Chairman SaLronstaLu. General Van Fleet, what the Chair thought 
was the proper procedure is that when we have finished with you 
tomorrow, perhaps, we would have this record typed and then give 
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it to General Bradley, give it to Mr. Wilson, and ask—and to Mr. 
Stevens—them what about it? What do they say to what you have 
said? ae 

General VAN Fierr. We have to be careful about talking future 
plans, how would you get military victory and what constitutes one; 
that is just my opinion, and that opinion, if expressed, may be a 
mistake. ; 

Senator Byrp. In a general way you do not object to a discussion 
of the past; it is the future you are concerned with. 

General VAN Fiertr. The past should be an open book. 

Senator Byrp. | think the people should know the past 

Senator SyMiIncton. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. The blame should be put where it belongs, so as to 
correct the situation, 

General Van Fuierr. I hope the committee understands I have no 
bitterness in my heart. I was over there as a soldier to carry out 
orders, and | am happy to come home. I have lots of things | want 
to do. 

Senator Byrp. The American people have great confidence in you, 
and believe in you. 

Chairman Satronstaty. Thank you, General. We will see you 
at 10 o'clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, March 6, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 6, 1953 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Wash ington, i. @, 

The committee met in executive session pursuant to adjournment, 
at 10:10 a. m., in room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Saltonstall, Smith of Maine, Hendrickson, Case, 
Duff, Cooper, Russell, Pvrd, Kefauver, Hunt, Stennis, and Symington. 

Also present: Philip K. Allen, chief clerk; Verne D. Mudge, William 
Darden, and T. Edward Braswell, Jr., of the committee staff; Maj. 
Gen. Miles Reber, legislative liaison; Maj. Lawrence G. Mathews, 
aide to General Van Fleet; Col. P. H. Lash, Jr., Office of Secretary of 
Defense; and Col. John Renfroe. 

Chairman SauronstaLui. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair would like to make this statement. General Van Fleet, 
at the time we recessed yesterday, we were in executive session, pro- 
ceeding on a question and answer basis. 

We will resume in a moment where we left off. 

Before I yield to Senator Smith, who is the next one in line to ques- 
tion you, I would like to inform the committee that I am instructing 
the staff to deliver to General Bradley and General Collins single 
copies of the transcript of vesterday’s executive testimony, with the 
request that those officers inform themselves as to the evidence which 
General Van Fleet presented to the committee yesterday, at yester- 
day’s meeting. 

[ have further instructed the staff that they inform General Bradley 
and General Collins that the committee will ask them both to appear, 
at a date to be arranged, to give us their views concerning General 
Van Fleet’s testimony. 

In addition, it is my present intention, with the committee’s ap- 
proval, and unless the committee objects, to make today’s transcript 
available also to them on the same basis. 

If the committee approves of this procedure, I shall ask General 
Bradley and General Collins to appear in executive session next Tues- 
day at 10 a. m. in this room. 

Since dictating the above, I have found that General Bradley may 
not be in Washington at that time but in another part of the world, so, 
possibly we will have to postpone his appearance for the meeting, but 
I hope we can be informed by General Collins and, possibly, by some 
others. 

I am hopeful that this action which I propose will not be misunder- 
stood by either the committee or the general public as being in any 
sense of the word a hasty and ill-advised repudiation of Generals 


Bradley and Collins. 
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We all respect General Bradley and General Collins, as we do 
General Van Fleet, as men of complete integrity and sincere good 
faith. All of them have our confidence and our trust. They occupy 
positions of almost overwhelming responsibility. They have always 
spoke n to us with comple te frankness. 

What I am proposing is that General Bradley and General Collins 
be given an opportunity to place the rather confusing and conflicting 
views which have been laid before us by different gentlemen in the 
Defense Department in some sort of perspective, which we can under- 
stand, and which will make for a sensible and reasonable comprehen- 
sion of what, | must admit, is at this moment a most disturbing and 
unexpected set of circumstances. 

L also propose to notify Secretary Wilson and Mr. Stevens of this 
situation so that they may appear, if the committee wishes to have 
them, and I suggest that we do have them, with General Collins, 
because, after all, the Army is the executive agency with respect to 
the Korean campaign. 

Before I ask Senator Smith to proceed, is there any comment or 
objection with respect to the procedure which the Chair has out- 
lined? If not, then the Chair will proceed in that manner, and will 
notify the committee as to the time of the hearing, the meeting next 
week, with General Collins, ee the Chair knows that General 
Bradley will be unable to appear, and he will ask Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Wilson if they care to appear a the same time as General Collins, 
or at some later date; and if Tuesday is inconvenient, the Chair 
hopes that the committee will leave it to him to get the committee 
together at the earliest possible moment. If there is no objection to 
that procedure, the Chair will go ahead. 

Now, Mrs. Smith, in accordance with the procedure adopted 
yesterday, General Van Fleet very courteously said he would be 
here until 12 o’clock, and the Chair would hope that we could, per- 
haps, quit at a quarter of twelve so that we could go over to the 
floor. Senator Smith. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. JAMES A. VAN FLEET, FORMER 
COMMANDER, EIGHTH ARMY— Resumed 


General Van Fieet. Senator, may I make just a brief statement 

clear up points of yesterday? First, in the matter of universal 
military training. I was asked that question, and I spoke freely 
what was in my heart, and I was not talking about that training as 
a requirement during a war; I did not compare it with universal 
military service like the newspapers this morning quoted. 

During war we want universal military service; that is what we 
want now, those were my views, and the training when we can get it 
implemented. 

In discussing it I had been asked questions which I frankly answered 
that, the pe riod of the draft should be extended so as to prepare a boy 
better—that is my opinion, It is, I believe, more appropriately not 
mine but the Department’s business, to correct the defici ‘lency when 
we have a situation of a shortage of manpower and junior leaders and 
skills, but a solution would be to have the boys longer with their 
training prior to committing them to battle. 
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Chairman SautronstauLu. General Van Fleet, as one who listened 
to you yesterday, | would say that I interpreted your statement to 
mean that you, as a general, a general in the field, in a responsible 
position as to the lives of a great many of our young men, felt that a 
longer period of training—not necessarily longer service in active 
conflict but longer period of training—would give the boys better 
security in the field when they were in actual conflict, and that was 
the way I interpreted your remarks. 

General Van FLeer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SauronstaLu. And the length of the term of selective 
service is entirely a matter of responsibility for the Congress and the 
civilian government; and I would interpret your remarks as realizing 
that, but you were giving your opinion of what you believed gives the 
boys the best opportunity for security in their actual conflict. 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sit 

Chairman Satronstauy. That is what you are saying to us this 
morning? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir 

Senator Byrd mentioned grenades as a critical shortage, and | 
intended to say—lI thought I said yesterday—that that shortage had 
been corrected as of the end of December. I was looking at a chart 
at the time I spoke, and the grenade situation today is all right. It 
had fallen to a very critical level in the fall, from July through 
November, but shipments arriving in December have satisfied our 
requirements in grenades. 

Senator Byrp. May I ask a question? 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Have you finished your statement on this? 

General VAN Fier. No, sir; there is one other apparent dis- 
crepancy that the press talks about in a statement I made to the 
House committees about shortages. I said we were in good condition. 
That was a general statement applying to the present condition in 
Korea for the type of war currently employed, which is a sitdown; 
and yesterday | was talking more about shortages that had existed, 
and the requirements to take a different course of action in Korea 
than a sitdown. It is this viewpoint that I had in mind each time I 
testified. 

Chairman SauronstaLty. Thank you, General. Have you any 
other comment? 

General VAN Fieer. No, sir. 

Chairman SaLronstaLu. Senator Byrd would like to ask you one 
question, and Senator Symington has a brief statement. 

Senator Byrp. To clarify the situation, General, let me say that 
my attention was first called to this shortage back in August of last 
year, and I received at that time a letter from an officer, whose name 
I will not furnish, in which he said: 

My mortars are rationed to six rounds per team per day, zero on some types of 
ammunition, and HE light we are not allowed to fire except in extreme emergen- 
cies. I have about 250 rounds of all types added together, and then in the bat- 
talion ammunition dump there are only 42 heavy rounds and 216 lights. 

That was one of the reasons why I asked the questions that I did 
of you yesterday. 

As I understand it, you have been reporting this shortage from the 
time that you took cuenta 
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First, I will ask you, would you regard this statement from this 
officer as correct? 

General Van Fierr. I believe I would accept that statement. I 
do not have the facts before me to check specifically on that figure of 
six rounds, but 

Senator Byrp. There has been rationing of ammunition. 

General Van FLeer. Rationing is a word commonly used. We call 
it over there a quota of ammunition for a period of time. 

Senator Byrp. It is the same thing. 

General Van F.Leer. Yes, sir; and when it is broken down, the man 
at the gun understands it to be a ration. 

Senator Byrp. Well, vou would know nothing that would indicate, 
without some further investigation, that this statement was not cor- 
rect, from your general knowledge of the conditions there existing? 

General Van FLerer. That six rounds was probably the number of 
155-howitzer ammunition allowed for his particular battery per tube 
per day. Was that the 81, did he mention? 

Senator Byrp. No. He did not say. He says, ‘““My mortars are 
rationed to six rounds per team per day.”’ 

General Van Fierr. That was 81-millimeter mortars; the light 
mortar shells. 

Senator Byrp. ‘Zero on some types of ammunition, and HE light 
we are not allowed to fire except in extreme emergencies.”” That is 
high explosives. ‘I have about 250 rounds of all types added together, 
and then in the battalion ammunition dump there are only 42 heavy 
rounds and 216 lights.”’ 

General Van Fieer. The amount he could fire I would accept as 
generally correct. ‘The amount he has in the mortar area is a sufficient 
quantity; that is normally a basic load there of 2 or 3 days of fire, and 
it is resupplied as it is fired from dumps farther to the rear. We do not 
stock a heavy supply right in the battle zone, but it is issued on back 
in quantities so there is a continuous flow forward to take care of a 
situation that m ght advance or withdraw. ‘The individual does not 
know about those dumps farther back. All those dumps added up 
may amount to 30 days of fire. 

Senator Byrp. But you, in your statement of yesterday, I assumed, 
stated there had been a shortage of ammunition during the time you 
had been in command? 

General Van FLeEer. Yes, sir 

Senator Byrp. What time did you have this so-called quota or 
ration in effect at the front lines? 

General Van Fieert. In 81-millimeter light mortar shells there has 
been a great shortage almost continuously during my time in Korea. 

Senator Byrp. I am speaking of general rationing on the front lines. 
From the Army’s point of view, how long has it been necessary to 
ration our fighting men in shooting ammunition to destroy the enemy 
or to defend themselves? 

General Van FLerr. Well, almost continuously during my period 
there we have had less than the normal day of fire for all the important 
calibers of guns. That includes the 155-millimeter howitzer, that 
includes the division artillery; the 105 howitzer, and the reinforcing 
artillery of the corps; the 8-inch howitzer, the 155 gun; those are your 
4 principal artillery pieces—all of those have been rationed. 

Senator Byrp. I have one more question. 
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General Van Fieerr. And are still rationed. 

Senator Byrp. Still rationed. 

Is the condition improving so far as ammunition is concerned? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir; the condition is rapidly improving, 
and the prediction is that it will be in good shape this summer. Last 
fall the prediction was that it would be in good shape this spring; last 
spring the prediction was that it would be in good shape in the fall. 

Senator Byrp. This is a surmise that it would be in good shape next 
summer, I presume. 

One other question I have: I understood you to say yesterday that 
our enemies had twice as much artillery as we had. Did I hear that 
correctly? 

General Van Fieer. They have twice the number of pieces of 
artillery; yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Have they had any shortage of ammunition, to 
your knowledge? 

General Van Fieretr. No apparent shortage. Their tactics in a 
dug-in position warfare is to choose the time and place of a strike, 
and plan ahead of time the number of artillery pieces, the number of 
mortars and the buildup of ammunition they want to put on that 
position to do a particular job, and when they attack, their concentra- 
tions are the heaviest I have ever experienced, so that at a particular 
point of a line of their choice, time and place, they have overwhelming 
superiority. The position warfare we have gives them that initiative 
rather than to keep the initiative in our hands. 

For us to call the shot first, we have a mission to strike forward, 
and then the enemy has to make the second move to meet us. ‘That 
takes the initiative away from him so that he responds to our moves. 
Doing so, he cannot concentrate without taking a risk elsewhere 
along the front, so it spreads his effort out, and when we spread his 
effort out, it is not so intense, but in the character of the war that has 
been going on now for at least 12 months, he has had adequate—he 
has had more tubes than we had, tubes of all types, mortars, artillery, 
and an adequate supply of ammunition to give him overwhelming 
superiority at the point of strike. 

Senator Byrp. I think you used the expression twice as much ar- 
tillery, yesterday. 

General Van Fiver. He has twice the number of tubes. 

Senator Byrp. Tubes. 

Chairman SaLtonsta.Lu. General—are you through, Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Chairman Satronstauy. General, if I may interpolate this, we 
have been told before this committee—and I have been told per- 
sonally as an individual Senator—that the Department of Defense 
has stated that we are firing six times as many shells over there as 
the Communists are firing. Do I interpret your answers to Senator 
Byrd as contradicting that general testimony? 

General Van Fier. No, sir. In the rate of fire we exceed the 
enemy; that is from the tubes that we have, we get a greater perform- 
ance from them because we have a greater supply of ammunition than 
the enemy. It is the only pressure we can put on the enemy. 

Then, again, we have opportunities for the use of them which the 
enemy does not have. We have flexibility, we have observation, we 
have air observation, putting a liaison plane in the air that sees targets 
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well behind enemy lines, targets of opportunity, men moving in the 
open, truck columns, which we can fire at, if we have the ammunition. 
The enemy does not have that advantage over us. 

He knows nothing except the frontline, and what he gets through 
spies. 

In addition, we have targets which we get from photography. We 
get a complete coverage of the front by photography that will show 
you enemy insté allations and supply dumps; therefore, we take them 
under fire by both artillery and air, so we have a use for artillery, and 
are using it, and it is the main pressure that we put on the enemy at 
this time, and it has been for many months. Therefore, we are ex- 
ploiting such advantages as we have by having superior artillery, and 
means of employing it. 

We could exploit that advantage much greater if we had more 
ammunition. Itis just like theairarm. We use it maybe, a million to 
one. We put our air over North Korea in quantity every day, and 
the enemy does not put any over us. Would we stop our air because 
the enemy does not use any? {[t isa false, I think a wrong comparison. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Yes. What we are trying to do is trying 
to use steel to save lives? 

General Van Fieer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALTonsTALL. Without interrupting further, the Chair 
would just like to call attention to an article that has been sent to the 
Chair this morning in the March issue of Fortune entitled ‘The 
Pentagon and the Korean Shell Shortage,’”’ by a Mr. Murphy. 

Senator Symington, you had one question on procedure. 

Senator Syminetron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry I was not 
here when you read that statement. As I understand it, the plan is 
for some other people from the Pentagon to come in here Tuesday to 
discuss the testimony of General Van Fleet, is that correct? 

Chairman SaALTonsTaLL. What the Chair said in substance is that 
he was sending a copy of this testimony to General Collins and General 
Bradley and at the first possible day—he hopes on Tuesday—to ask 
General Collins and General Bradley, if he is in the country, to come 
up here. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, most people think I was 
connected entirely with the Air Force. ‘The first year and a half or 
year and nine months I was in the Pentagon, I was in the War Depart- 
ment. It is not too difficult to bring up a lot of charts, and so forth, 
to show that, in effect, what was said was not entirely right. 

There has been a story around this town for many months among 
friends whom I respect, that there was a shortage of ammunition in 
Korea—a serious shortage—and yet, in effect, that has been denied. 

I do not see much use in listening to people who will probably deny 
what has been said by the great soldier who has been out there fighting 
this war, unless he also is present, and I would suggest that inasmuch 
as the subsequent testimony might be different from the testimony 
he has given—and IJ say that based on previous testimony given us—if 
we are going to listen to others on this ammunition situation, now the 
matter is before the country, thanks to the fine letter Senator Byrd 
has written, General Van Fleet be at that testimony also. You cannot 
get anywhere from charts and rates of fire. 

For example, a big point was made by other people that we fire a lot 
more ammunition than the enemy does. Well, I thought that was 
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what we were suppesed to do; that we were in a qualitative position 
technically superior and production-superior; and that we were not 
going to give up our voung MIT graduates against the Chinese Commu- 
nist manforman. I think General Van Fleet completely blasted impli- 
cations given this committee that because we bad a lot more ammuni- 
tion than -he enemy, we should not be crabbing because we were 
short. 

| think he has shown in his testimony yesterday that the more 
ammunition we have, the more American boys will return. The idea 
that we could be short of hand grenades, when I think of the thousands 
upon thousands of good machine shops in this country which could 
make hand grenades easily, and would be very anxious to get orders 
for them, is hard to understand. 

I think if we are going to listen to other people, sir, the testimony 
will not mean very much unless General Van Fleet is here to back up 
his presentation 

Chairman SavronstaLy. The Chair would say that General 
Van Fleet, of course, could be here if he so desires. It was not the 
intention of the Chair 

Senator Symincron. I do not think he will be here unless you ask 
him to be 

Chairman SALTONsTaLL. It was the feeling of the Chair—he is not 
trying to contradict General Van Fleet, but what the Chair wants the 
committee to do, and as the chairman of the committee to get for 
himself, is to find out what is being done about it, and not to contradict 
General Van Fleet; want to find out why this condition has existed, 
and what is the Pentagon now doing about it. It was in that effort 
that we start somewhere, so that we could be on top of that problem. 
That is the intention, and that is, I believe, the effort that it is our 
committee’s job to do. 

Senator Symincron. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to labor the 
point, and I will not speak again to it, but the testimony of General 
Van Fleet flatly contradicts previous testimony given us. 

Chairman SALTronstaLL. That is correct; and that is assuming 
and the Chair does assume—that General Van Fleet knows what he is 
saying and knows what he is doing. What we want to know now is 
what is going to be done about it. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment? 

Chairman SALTonstaui. Yes 

Senator Hunr. What vou have just finished up saying seems to me 
to be the thing that we should be interested in. I personally do not 
have a great deal of interest in stirring up controversy over what is 
over the bridge. 

Chairman SALTonstaLyu, That is right. 

Senator Hunr. | think our point of view from here on out is what is 
the situation today, and how are we going to improve it. 

Chairman Sa_ronstati. That is right. 

Senator Hunr. I do not think it is good for the country, good for 
the morale of the men over in Korea, good for the Congress, good for 
the former administration or the present administration to kick this 
controversy around. I think our objective should be what is the 
situation today; how are we going to proceed from here on in 

Chairman SaLtronstaLy. Senator Hunt has said it far better than I 
have said it. 
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Senator Syminecron. You cannot come to any conclusion unless 
you know what the truth is. 

Senator Byrp. General Bradley denied the shortage. 

Senator Symincron. You do not lick the controversy unless you 
know what the truth is. 

Senator Byrp. Here is a contradiction by men in the field; there 
was a shortage of ammunition, and had to ration it for the men on the 
front lines, and it seems to me it is a bad thing to do for the men on 
the frontlines. Yet General Bradley was up here and said they had 
more than enough ammunition. 

Senator Hunv. I think you are correct, Senator Byrd; that is the 
testimony we have had, but even if that is the testimony, what are we 
going to gain by advertising to the world and to the Nation, that is 
my point. 

Senator Byrp. We can compel the Pentagon to have some efficiency 
in spending this money. We have appropriated $150 billion under 
which $103 billion have been spent, and I think it is incumbent upon 
us to find out why it has not been spent for the best purposes of all, 
namely, ammunition to kill the enemy. 

Chairman SALToNSTALL, As the Chair sees it, that is the responsi- 
bility of the committee, and that has been more clearly brought out 
than in his statement. 

Senator Byrp. I think it would be perfectly futile to have General 
Bradley down here again unless General Van Fleet is here, because 
there is a direct conflict of testimony between them. 

Chairman SaLronstTaLL. Now, Senator Smith, will you proceed 
with your questions. 

Senator Smirx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to refer 
to General Van Fleet’s statement this morning about what be said 
yesterday on universal militaiy training or service, and I agree with 
the chairman in his interpretation of the General’s statement. That 
was my question, universal military training or service, and I remem- 
ber very clearly that General Van Fleet said, “I am talking about 
universal military training, not service.” 

General Van Fierr. Yes. 

Senator SmirH. Because I had thought you might go into service. 

I have only one question this merning, General Van Fleet. If you 
will be patient with me, I would like to preface it with a very brief 
statement. 

[ am disturbed—all of us are—with the manner in which it appears 
that your superiors in the Pentagon deal with your requests, whether 
they be with respect to tactics, strategy or logistics. However, at 
the present time, | am particularly concerned with that portion of your 
testimony in which you state that the excuse given to you on the 
shortage of hand grenades and 81-millimeter mortar shells and other 
ammunition, and consequently the excuse given you for not sending 
you these critical items in greater supply was that the Pentagon had 
to await money and production. At least part of the excuse given 
you was blame leveled at the Congress, blame apparently which the 
Congress has not been told of until your testimony. 

In view of this, I want to ask you if you would favor the adoption 
of the requirement that in every instance where such a report and 
request as yours on these items is made by a theater commander, and 
rejected or ignored by the Pentagon officis als, that in such instances it 
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would be mandatory that a copy of the report or request be given to the 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee of the House and the 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee so that we may be 
put on notice in such instances at the time, instead of months and 
years later? 

General Van Fienr. No, Senator; I do not believe you should get a 
copy of that because a field commander then would be put ‘in the 
position of being insurbordinate, and bypassing not only his next 
immediate commander, but several intermediate commanders. 

Senator SmirH. Well, General Van Fleet, there is here presented a 
serious thing, and indirectly a most serious charge leveled against the 
committees in the House and the Senate. How are we going to know if 
your reports or the field commander’s reports come through, and are 
delayed on the way or in the Pentagon? How can we know—whether 
we know or not is not so important as it is to get the material or the 
items into the field; and if no one pays attention to it, and the money 
is there, we continue to appropriate money without any results. 

General Van Fierr. You know in many military problems—in all 
military problems, there are many views, and commanders, subordi- 
nate commanders, and their staffs have their opportunities to submit 
their views prior to a decision. When a decision is made by any 
headquarters, that is the gospel with us; we execute that decision 
if we are to be loval. 

Senator Smirv. | recognize that and realize it, and would like to 
have it that way. Yet, it seems to me it is not a matter of what the 
boys want in, for instance, the es erenades, it is what they need, 
and the need can only be known by the man in charge. Is it well 
for the boys to be limited to a ration of four hand grenades when 
they could use a dozen while Congress is under the impression that 
it has appropriated enoigh money for our soldiers to have all the 
hand gre mades the ‘Vv nee d? 

I would like some time to talk with you off the record or on the 
record, because it seems to me a pretty serious charge has been 
leveled here at Congress that we are not doing the job, and if the 
money that this Congress has appropriated is not sufficient to buy 
the small items that you mentioned yesterday, we might just as well 
give up and bring the boys home. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman SaLronstauu. Thank you, Senator Smith. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, would Mrs. Smith yield for a 
question? As I understood her question, the general would not be 
asked to send these requests to the committee; the Pentagon would 
have the burden of transferring them over here if they were not 
granted; is that it? 

Senator Smiru. No, Senator, 1am sorry. I would like it that way, 
but we do not get the re = The Pentagon people come over here 
and tell us, as | remember General Bradley's testimony the other day 
that we were using 22 million to their 2 million. Well now, if we are, 
certainly we are not short of hand grenades and other small items. 

Senator Syminaron. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 

Senator Syminetron. As I remember it, Senator, General Van Fleet 
did not criticize the Congress. 

Senator SmirH. No indeed. 
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Senator Symineron. He said staff officers came out for briefings, 
and they told him one of the reasons why there were these shortages 
was because the Congress had not put up enough money, which | 
think Senator Byrd effectively demolished as a justifiable criticism. 

Senator Smiru. Yes; I thought I made that clear, Senator, in my 
statement saying that the critical items and the reports came to him 
that the reason why he was not getting what he was asking for or 
reported they needed, was money and production, and certainly 
Congress cannot be accused of not giving the military what they asked 
for. 

Senator Symineron. Forgive me, if I did not quite get it. 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 

Chairman SavronstaLuy. Thank you, Senator Smith. The Chair 
would just say that as a member of the Appropriations Committee 
and there are several others here—-when appropriated money is not 
allocated and not expended for the purposes for which it is appro- 
priated, then obviously, it is not the responsibility of Congress, but the 
responsibility of the administration. 

Senator Hunt? 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that it is the 
responsibility of Congress to see that the money we appropriate is not 
wasted or squandered, and is put to the right direction, where we 
want it to go. 

Chairman Satronstauu. That is correct, and that is the purpose, 
it seems to me, of this committee, and the responsibility of this com- 
mittee in the days to come. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Chairman, | want first, if ] may, to express to 
General Van Fleet, as one member of this committee, my appreciation 
for his coming before us and not hedging on any questions, giving us 
the truth as his experience leads him to think the situations exist, and 
| think if we had more such briefings that the committee would always 
be in a better position to know what is going on. Personally, I am 
grateful to you, General, for giving us the situation just exactly as you 
see it. 

I wanted to talk with you a while, General, about retirement. How 
did you happen to come back to the States; who issued the order or 
what was the situation that brought you back? 

General Van Fieer. As I understand the present regulations on 
retirement of men in my category, there are three requirements which, 
when fulfilled, make it mandatory that you be retired unless the 
Secretary of the Army holds on to you. 

Those requirements—the three requirements—are: When you have 
35 vears of service, and 5 years in the permanent grade of major 
general, and 60 years old, you must retire unless the Secretary holds 
on to you. 

I fulfilled those three requirements in January of 1953. I was told 
a year ago that I would be retired in January, and I was told again 
during the summer and early fall that that was the plan, and there was 
an extension made by the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Pace, of my 
term in Korea of 60 days so as to make my retirement instead of at the 
end of January, the end of March; that is, he exercised his rights to ex- 
tend my service. 

That was, I understand, at the request of the new administration 
which, during a period extending over the holidays and until they could 
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get a new commander to come out, and have him properly briefed 
by me, was an overlap of time, that it would take an additional 60 
days. So, I said, of course | would be glad to serve an additional 
time. 

I think that is a 200d law to keep the flow of vounger blood. | 
have no bitterness about going on to a new job in Florida. 

Senator Hunt. You just answered what | had primarily in mind 
You think it is a good law. That has been a question here within 
the committee for quite some time 

Here you are, General—vou may be 60 vears of age, but I can say 
to vou very truthfully vou look nearer 40 than you do 60. 

You are right at the very peak of your ability; you are holding one 
of the most—the mostimportant position in all of the activity of the 
United States with the possible exception today of the President 
Are you a West Point man? I do not know 

General Van Fuierr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunr. The Government has probably in you—vyou could 
not measure it in dollars and cents—a value in experience and know- 
ledge and ability that now with vou just in vour prime, when vou can 
be of more service to the United States than vou ever have been before, 
by virtue of rules and regulations you are being eliminated, and you 
just said you thought that was a ecod regulation, so that younger 
men could come along 

Some time ago we retired a general in the Air Force at 46 or 47 
Now, he had the required number of vears, and things of that kind, 
according to regulations, and it may be that he had some physical 
defect that I do not know about. 

[ presume you are in good physical condition, are you not? 

General Van Fierr. | am so far as I know; they will tell me about 
that when I get a day off. 

Senator Hunt. May I ask one more question. Do you expect to 
return to active duty in a retired status? 

General Van Fieer. Certainly not, unless called. If I can serve 
my country I am willing to do so, but I am not asking for any job 

Senator, I might say this, that up to a vear ago, I expected fully to 
serve until 62 years old. I thought that was the law, and when I got 
notification of this, it was a shock to me, quite a surprise, because | 
thought so many of my contemporaries who had been general officers 
when I was a colonel, were in grade much longer, in the grade of general 
officer much longer, than I, and it is that provision, of the three re- 
quirements, it is that that is forcing me out. 

As you know, I was not a general officer until 1944, but in the 
adjustment of your grade and permanent rank that was made in the 
late forties, where you are on a permanent list of major generals, I was 
put down and made a permanent major general sooner than some of 
these other officers. 

If you can remain on as a temporary general, it does not bother vou, 
although you get the same pay. They just postpone the time when 
you are announced as a permanent major general 

There is a lot of manipulating there that can get one officer out 
and leave another one. 

Senator Hunt. Well, leaving the personal element out of it, do you 
not think that the United States Military Establishment is suffering 
a great loss in vour leaving the service? 
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General Van Fieer. | cannot comment on that, sir. 

Senator Hunt. I know. I think I know what is in your mind; and 
[ think I know what you think. 

That is all I have to ask you along that line, General, but I hope 
I have developed something that just carries on this discussion we 
have had in our committee now for 2 or 3 years. 

We favor this idea of bringing along young men but I am wondering 
what successful corporation would remove the head of that corpora- 
tion in the most critical era in which that corporation existed, and 
would remove the man who was the directing head of it and doing an 
excellent job, and put in another man who, of course, does not have 
all of the background and, certainly, the experience in Korea that 
vou have had. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman SatronstaLui, Thank you, Senator Hunt 

Senater Hendrickson? 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Van Fleet, you discussed at some length and in some detail 
the shortage of ammunition. What have you to say about our tanks? 
Have we had an ample supply of tanks? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. And they have been adequate in every 
respect? 

General Van FLerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. This shortage of ammunition, does it apply 
to the guns on the tanks as well as other guns? 

General Van FLerr. No, sir; there has been an adequate supply of 
tank ammunition. 

Senator Henprickson. How do our tanks—lI think you said some- 
thing about it yesterday—my mind is not clear on it, but how do our 
tanks compare with the enemy tanks? 

General VAN Fierer. Much superior. 

Senator Henprickson. Much superior. 

Yesterday in your testimony in executive session you discussed the 
matter of establishing a new line. I think you said back in July you 
might have been able to establish a new line. Did I understand you 
correctly? 

General VAN Fierer. That was a possibility. 

Senator Henpricxson. If you had been able to take the initiative 
on your own and moved into action to establish that line would we 
have been reasonably secure-at this point had you established the 
line? 

General Van Fuierr. I[ think that is just guessing on that, sir, as 
to what the enemy reaction would be, but my best belief on that is 
that he would have taken the armistice then, which would have been 
acceptable to us, both honorable and a satisfactory armistice from 
our point of view. 

Senator Henprickson. Where would you say that the line estab- 
lished in the north in some area up toward the Yalu River would give 
us complete security? 

General Van Fierr. Well, of course, now we are getting into a lot 
of tacties and strategy which I believe is purely the military’s busi- 
ness, and I ought to leave it to them. I have views on that, which are 
merely my personal views. Do you want me to state them? 
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Senator Henprickson. If the committee might have the advantage 
of your personal views. I do not want to embarrass the general. If 
it is going to be embarrassing to the general I will withdraw the 
question. 

General Van Feet. As a strictly secret opinion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Henprickson. General, about a year ago it was reported 
that we were suffering unusually heavy casulaties in that category of 
what would be the company grade officers. Was that so, particularly 
in lieutenants? 

General Van Fierntr. A year ago or more, we were still getting 
captains who had served in World War Il. They were experienced 
and highly qualified. We do no longer have World War II experience 
at the company level. Most of those company yoann today 
are youngsters who are recent —— ates of ROTC or West Point or 
officer candidate courses, and a great many of them are in the grade 
of first lieutenants, semnaiiies the company, as we can have an 
unlimited promotion of second lieutenants to first lieutenants after a 
certain time in grade, but promoting a first lieutenant to captain, 
there are many many requirements. 

At the time of Mrs. Rosenberg’s visit there were many company 
and battery units, companies of Infantry, and batteries of Artillery, 
commanded by first lieutenants. In one division alone | remember 
there were numerous positions filled by first lieutenants. Many of 
them had held that job in battle for a considerable period. 

So, there has been a shortage developed in the junior grades there 
at one time. We are today short a great number of majors and 
captains with an excess of second lieutenants and a slight excess of 
colonels in Korea. 

Senator Henprickson. I take it from what you say that this 
heavy casualty toll was due in the main then to inexperience and 
youth? 

General VAN FiEet. No, sir; no. 

Senator Henprickson. No? 

General Van Fieer. I was talking about the personnel situation 
of officers. 

Senator Henprickson. Yes, I know. 

General Van Fieer. As of today. Heavy casualties of our forces 
is not due to the—it happened when we were fighting hard in the 
summer of 1951 and the fall of 1951, at which time we had good experi- 
ence in our junior grades. 

Senator Henprickson. Well then, the report I had 

General VAN FLertr. And heavy casualties were due to the enemy 
and hard fighting that was going on. 

Senator Henprickson. Then the report that this heavy casualty 
toll was among the officers of that group, that is, the company grade 
officer, was probably unfounded. 

Senator Russeuu. Oh, no. 

General Van Fierr. No; I would say that platoon and company 
commanders do have a very high rate. 

Senator Henprickson. They do in every war; that is true. 

General VAN F.Leer. Casualties. 

Senator Henprickson. But reports came to me to the effect that 
they were unusually high about a year ago in the Korean conflict 
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General Van Fixer. I do not think so. That would be in the 
spring of 1952. I do not recall any such critical condition. 

Senator Henprickson. How about your Medical Corps out in 
Korea; do you have enough medical officers? 

General Van Fieerr. Yes, sir; they are kept filled up, full strength 

Senator Henprickson. | think that is all, Mr. Chairman, except | 
do want to commend the general for brining to this committee this 
very enlightening information which was needed so badly. 

Chairman SavronstaL_. Thank vou, Senator Hendrickson. 

Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the general, too, 
for his very fine testimony here; it has been quite helpful, I think. 

Kven with superiority in the air, and the tanks and the volume of 
fire power, of course, the reason you have not moved forward was 
because the decision was not to try to move. It was first delayed 
because of these truce negotiations, and you just have never been 
given the signal to get off dead center; is that correct? 

General Van Furrr. Yes, si 

Senator Srennis. There cad been no effort there whereby you 
judged you did not have the power 

General Van Fienr. Well, I have felt we had the power and have 
the power there today to do more than we are doing. 

Senator STENNIS. Yes. 

General Van FLeer. To keep the—to make the enemy pay a 
bigger price for staying there; to wear him down and put in attrition 
to keep that big giant that is building up from getting so powerful as 
to overwhelm us. If you do not keep whittling away it might destroy 
vou 

Senator Srennis. Yes. Some of the advance a reports 
quoted you as saying you had the power there now to launch a suc- 
cessful offe nsive to move the enemy out of that position; that was not 
a correct quotation then? 

“aia Van F_eer. That statement goes a little too far, to move 
him way out beyond that position. 

Senator STennis. It would take an increased, considerably in- 
creased, military power there? 

General Van Fieer. Yes, sir; both manpower and materiel. 

Senator STeNNis. Yes 

General VAN Fieer. Principally ammunition, to stage a major 
offensive. However, I do say that whatever we have we can do more 
in Korea even today. 

Senator Stennis. With what you have there now? 

General Van Fieer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srpennis. As [ understood yesterday, you say vou had 
been well pleased with the quality of the troops from these other 
nations that were fighting there with the United Nations, like the 
troops from England, and from the others, they were all right, up to 
par 

General Van Feet. Yes, sit 

Senator STENNIs (continuing). In quality? 

General Van Fieer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. May I ask vou again, what are those three 
requirements about the retirement of an officer? It is 5 years in grade, 
did you say—— 
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General Van FLeer. In permanent grade of major general. 

Senator Srennis. Permanent grade of major general? 

General Van Fienr. All grades above major general are tem- 
porary, with the exception of the five-star generals or admirals; and 
my grade of general is temporary, and lieutenant general is temporary, 
but my permanent rank is major general; that is policy. So, perma- 
nent rank of major general for 5 years, 35 years of total service, and 
60 years of age. When all three of those are satisfied, you are retired. 

Senator SrenNis. Unless specially requested by the Secretary? 

General Van Fiert. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. So, your permanent grade then is what we call 
a two-star general? 

General VAN FLepr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. When you retire you will revert to a major 
general? 

General Van Fier. No, sir; I keep the temporary rank on retire- 
ment. 

Senator Stennis. Which will be your four stars? 

General Van FLexrr. Four stars; yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. I am glad to know that, and we are all glad to 
know that, sir. 

General Van Fieer. However, the pay is the same as a major 
general though. There is no additional pay for being a lieutenant 
general and a general. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I want to add another word. 

General Van Fienr. Either on active duty or in retirement. 

Senator SreENNis. We want to thank you again for this very fine 
information you have given us. Thank you. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. General, | was anxious to ask you if the Russians 
would commit their submarines around the waters of Korea, like they 
have had their airplanes out of Manchuria, whether that would seri- 
ously jeopardize our position there? 

General VAN Fierr. Well, I believe that would give us trouble, 
Senator Duff. Our own Navy, of course, screens, protects all our 
shipping in those waters, and their mission would be to put up an 
effective screen against those submarines. 

Senator Durr. I was prompted to ask that question on account of 
the already existing supply of ammunition, and I wondered if that 
would seriously further prevent the delivery of ammunition? 

General Van Fiepr. That would, of course, put Russia directly 
into the war, which would be very doubtful, in my opinion, that 
they would come in at this time. 

Senator Durr. Yes, sir. 

The other question | wanted to ask you was whether or not vou 
believed that the present stalemate is a definite psychological advant- 
age to the Communists? 

General Van FLEET. Very much so; yes, s'r; very mueh so. The 
longer it is prolonged, the greater advantage they have, and I think 
that is one of the reasons why they do not sign an armistice even 
though an armistice would be to their great advantage. 

Senator Durr. In other words, our present refusal to proceed, as 
vou have indicated was your judgment, is all the time building up for 
them, while we are being more or less quiescent? 
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General VAN FLEEt. We are teaching the Chinese and the Soviets 
modern warfare. We are the best teachers, and they are the best 
pupils, and we have been teaching them everything about our warfare 
as long as we stay in Korea. : 

Senator Durr. And without pursu'ng 

General Van Fieer. Before that they knew nothing about modern 
warfare; they were slow-moving, blundering armies that knew 
nothing about staff procedure or supply of an army in movement. 

Senator Durr. So that the longer, let us say, this continues in its 
present status, the greater their advantage is going to be? 

General Van Fuexrr. I believe they are greater prepared today in 
movement at night, infiltration, of supplies forward and small columns, 
greater decentralization of spreadout and camouflage. We have 
forced them to go to that, use those means. 

Senator Durr. While we had the advantage we are not exploiting 
that advantage and are waiting for them to catch up with us? 

General Van FLEEr. Yes, sir; they are apt students. 

Senator Durr. That is all, sir. I merely wanted to say that I 
have a profound respect not only for what you have done here but for 
your magnificent service in Korea. 

Chairman SALTonsTALu. Is that all, Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Satronsta.tu. General Van Fleet, if Senator Symington 
would yield for one question from the Chair. The Chair does not 
believe you have answered this question, but if you have, would you 
be willing to repeat it: The statement has been made to us and a good 
many times that regardless of the building up of the South Korean 
armies that we will, to give them the moral backing, and to give them 
support, have to keep some men in Korea, not necessarily at the front 
but in Korea, for some years to come. What is your opinion on that? 

General Van Fieer. I believe that very much; that we must pro- 
vide the structure there of a major command until the Koreans have 
gotten on their feet. 

Chairman SALTonsTaALL. So that regardless of how many and how 
qualified they are, our people have got to expect a certain number 
of our men are going to stay in Korea for some period of years that 
‘annot be foreseen? 

General Van FLeExr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SatronstauLL. Thank you. Senator Symington? 

Senator Syminetron. General Van Fleet, in other words, following 
Senator Duff's line of questioning, the Kremlin might welcome Korea 
as their military university? 

General Van Fieer. That is what it has been, I am sure, for 
some time. 

Senator Symineron. Comparable to what the Nazis and the Com- 
munists did and the way they handled Spain before World War II? 

General Van FLeer. Somewhat similar. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree so completely with testimony of General 
Van Fleet that I would like to record with you that I have not talked 
to him about his testimony at any time. The last time I saw him 
was in Greece where he did the same magnificent job there done by 
him in Korea, and that he did in World War II. 
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Inasmuch as he is the highest decorated general officer I have seen, 
following Senator Hunt’s very pertinent questions, among other 
questions I think might be asked on Tuesday is why he was retired 
at the peak of his career, and in seemingly perfect physical condition 

I remember once coming back from Greece and reporting to the 
National Security Council of the magnificent job he was doing in 


Greece, and another American soldier, General Marshall, came up 
afterward and said, “You really think he is as good as all that,” 
and I said, “Yes, | do, based on what I saw and heard.’ And he 
said, “Well, 1 am glad of that because I was the one who got him 
that job.” At that time General Marshall was Secretary of State. 


I am sorry that he is retiring, and | hope that if my two sons go 
back into uniform, he will come out of retirement and lead them in 
the same way he has led a lot of American boys in the past. 

[ know that he is not in, and has not been in, logistics lately and, 
therefore, I will not ask him any questions on that. Incidentally, 
I have not talked about these questions I am going to ask with any- 
body connected with any of the services 

Yesterday, the distinguished Senator from Virginia, whose opinion 
I respect as much as anybody in the Senate, wrote that in all his 20 
vears in the Senate he never has been more shocked than he has been 
by this testimony. 

With that premise regardless of what General Van Fleet has done 
in the past, his testimony might be the greatest contribution he has 
made to his country so far. 

I have often been shocked by people in authority putting their 
comfort ahead of adequate military preparedness for our soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, who are in effect out fighting for their protection. 

This would appear to be an expression of a school of thought that 
has grown up in this country, that adequate defense is warmongering. 

The general talked about shortages of hand grenades. As men- 
tioned before, | would like to present the thought that thousands 
upon thousands of machine shops in the United States would be 
delighted to get contracts for hand grenades. 

He also talked a lot about firepower, and the necessity for firepower 
inwar. He said that we have been short of firepower for every month 
of the 22 months he has been in Korea and often critically short. He 
said he needed that firepower to break up the mass attacks of Chinese 
Communist troops against American positions. 

He mentioned that American boys, as Senator Smith pointed out, 
had been rationed four hand grenades apiece, when they would like 
to have had a boxful of hand grenades to throw at advancing Com- 
munists. Again, I just cannot understand that. 

I am sure he does not object to any of this being published because 
in his testimony yesterday he said what worried him had to do with 
future plans and programs, and that the past should be an open 
book. I certainly agree with that. ‘This is written a little hap- 
hazardly because I did it late last night. 

He emphasized the importance of firepower. Now, in the years 
after World War II, and this touches on what Senator Russell brought 
up, the American Government has taken billions upon billions of the 
American taxpayer’s money and. put it into firepower, more than any 
country has ever done in the history of the world. But we do not 
use that firepower. It should be clear to the people why not. 
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There are some questions I would like to ask the general. In 
America we are always talking about our productive capacity and our 
productive superiority and our technical superiority. In other words, 
we say that we really are the stronger because we are the richer, 
actually and potentially, but, General Van Fleet, do you not feel 
that that line of talk is belied by the fact you have not had enough 
ammunition? 

General Van Fuieer. I should think with that great capacity here 
we should have had more all the time; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Do you think that our pilots should have the 
right of “hot pursuit’’ across the Yalu? 

General Van Fuerer. I certainly do. 

Senator Symineton. So do I. I would like to bring up at that 
point, General Van Fleet, that when we first talked about not using 
the atomic bomb, just another evidence of our productive superiority, 
but something which so many fronts and organizations have attempted 
to prove would be a terrible thing we did it on the basis we might 
start another world war. 

At that time we were certain we had a superiority of atomic bombs, 
because the Soviet only exploded their first bomb in September 1949. 

One other point: In our newspapers we always shoot down 10 to 1, 
around there; it looks pretty good. But I have been told that the 
reason is that the Kremlin is sending in new pilots, rotating pilots, 
and that at times those great shows which we advertise are closer 
to even than 10 to 1 because their pilots get trained, and then they 
take their trained pilots out, and put new pilots in, for more training. 

Now, I will not ask you to comment on this: It seems to me in our 
refusal to use the atomic bomb we may be asking a lot more of our 
own vouth to die in Korea because maybe some of us are afraid of 
what might happen to us over here. Now I would like to ask this 
final question: Would not, in your opinion, the military problems 
incident to shortages of men and materials that you have run into 
in Korea be considerably lessened if the Government gave the 
American people more of the truth about what was going on in 
Korea? 

General Van Fierr. Well, I am not qualified to pass on that. 
I do not know what they have given the public, sir 

Senator Symineton. Based on what you have read in the papers, 
do you think the American people really know what has been going 
on in Korea? 

General Van Fieet. Well, at times I felt that no one except we in 
Korea knew or those who came out. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. I have no further questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Satronstauty. Thank you, Senator Symington. 

Senator Cooper? 

Senator Cooper. First, I would like to join with the other members 
of the committee in just expressing my own admiration and respect, 
and I might even say thankfulness, for the services of General Van 
Fleet. 

It seems to me that what everybody continually worries about is if 
there are any plans for really bringing an end to this war in Korea, 
That is a very simple general statement, but I think it is what we 
think about. 
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1 wonder if there ever has been any? I would just like to ask you 
this: Prior to the commencement of the negotiations for an armistice, 
did you ever have any fixed military objective or mission? 

General Van Fiuer. Yes, sir. It was to 

Senator Cooper. Was it just to destroy their army, was it to reach 
any particular place? 

I believe you testified the only offensive possibility you have had 
since that time has been through artillery and air? 

General Van Fierr. Those are the principal weapons or pressure, 
method of pressure that have been employed. 

Senator Cooper. And the failure of ammunition has prevented you 
then from exercising one of the two offensive possibilities that you 
have had? 

General Van Fieer. I would not say entirely a shortage of ammu- 
nition as the main cause. 

Senator Coorrr. That would be one of them. 

General Van Fieer. You must have a mission and the means 
Now, the means are the ammunition—ammunition is one of the 
means—replacements, adequate personnel and in other requirements 
for battle. Having had all those means to make battle, you still 
need a policy decision or @ mission to proceed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General VAN Fiexr. I believe if we had the means we could achieve 
victory, and everyone in the Eighth Army from army down to the 
smallest unit believes that he can defeat the enemy, and that being 
dug in is not an insurmountable obstacle. 

Senator Cooper. Yes; | saw you at Metz; they were dug in there. 

Another question that is always before the public is the failure of 
our allies to furnish troops. Now, in this particular situation could 
additional troops—that may sound like | am answering my own 
question, but I am thinking about what you said about the capacity 
of the ROK troops—would additional troops of any amount from our 
allies be of any great help to you? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. One other question and then I will close. You 
talked about the amount of buildup of the Chinese forces. Are you 
able to ascertain whether or not the new forces that are coming in, 
Chinese forces, are well trained and well equipped? 

General Van Fuierr. Yes; they are well equipped, and reasonably 
well trained. They are well supplied, exceptionally well supplied, and 
with an exceptionally good replacement system; that is, each of their 
armies has a replacement division of some five to eight thousand men 
ready to replace losses. 

Senator Cooper. I have finished. I just wanted to make the point, 
which | believe strongly, that not only have we not had amy military 
offensive but the very facts he has talked about have been important 
factors as to why we have not been having any success toward armis- 
tice negotiations; that was my own belief, and I have believed it for a 
long time. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman SavronstauL. Thank you, Senator Cooper. Senator 
Kefauver, would you care to ask any questions before we permit the 
general to go his way’ 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, I did have a number of ques- 
tions I wished to ask, but I do not want to ask questions that would 
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bring out repetitious answers, and I do apologize for being late, but 
Senator Byrd has indicated, and also Senator Hunt, that one line of 
questioning has not been pursued to any length that I would like to 
ask the general about, and if this has been gone into, I hope someone 
will tell me because I do not want to be repeating things. 

We have bombed their supply bases north of our line where we 
could find them, as long as they were in North Korea; that is correct, 
is it not? 

General Van FLErEr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Is it true, General Van Fleet, that the Com- 
munists have not bombed our supply bases at Pusan and Japan and 
other places where they could? 

General Van Fierr. They have all that information, I am sure, 
through agents. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, you mean who has it? 

General Van Fireer. The enemy has it, the information about our 
installations. 

Senator Kerauver. Of course, if the enemy has information as to 
where our supply bases are, why is it they do not bomb our supply 
bases? 

General Van Fierr. They do not wish to bring on retaliation 
against them. It is a little beyond their capabilities, in my opinion, 
and they would pay a heavy price in planes shot down in our terri- 
tory; that they cannot come down and stay over the target for more 
than a few minutes. It could not be sustained for a period of time. 

Senator Kerauver. So, you think it is fear of retaliation? 

General Van Fiexer. It would be another act of aggression on their 
part which I believe they could not explain to their people. 

Senator Kerauver. So you think it is. fear of retaliation and 

General Van Fierr. And losses. 

Senator Kerauver. And losses. 

We read in the paper, and I think .it is no secret, the battleship 
Missouri, the Wisconsin and other of our ships come in fairly close 
to the coast of North Korea and throw in their shells. Why is it 
they have not bombed our battleships? 

General Van Fixer. Those ships are well protected with a screen 
of air, destroyers, subs, battleships, and the enemy if it came into 
those targets, I believe he would pay a big price. 

Chairman SaLtTonstauu. I could not hear that last answer. 

General Van Fierr. The enemy losses would be too great without 
accomplishing their mission. 

Senator Krrauver. Have they undertaken to bomb any of our 
ships at sea? 

General Van Fixer. I do not believe so. 

Senator Kerauver. We understand that, at least perhaps, at 
Vladivostok and Port Dairen the Russians have a modern supply of 
submarines which presumably they could turn over directly to the 
immediate enemy. 

Has there been any submarine activity that has been noticeable? 

General Van Fixer. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Why do you suppose they do not use their 
submarines? 

General Van Fixer. I do not know, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Senator Krrauver. This morning, General Van Fleet, I had oc- 
casion to look at the appropriation request and what is being done in 
the way of civilian help to the South Koreans. I did not bring the 
hearing down here, but it sets forth what private organizations and 
people have done, which is right substantial; and also what the United 
States Government bas done. I believe that the request for civilian 
help—or it has been worked out some way so that the Army will have 
about $45 million for spending on civilian help in South Korea; is that 
correct? 

General VAN FLExEr. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. I think it would be very useful to Congress 
and to the people if we could go into just what is being done by the 
Appropriations Committee, and we appropriate all the money, I think, 
in that regard that we have been asked to, on what has been requested, 
and to get your opinion as to whether it would be in the interest of 
peace to enlarge the amount. 

General Van Fixer. The United Nations Civil Assistance to Korea 
and the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, both of which 
are operating in Korea, have been very slow in implementing their 
program. It has been a program of too little too late right up until 
today—until I left there. 

Senator Kmrauver. Yes. 

Chairman SaLtonstaLL. Would the Senator vield? 

Senator Krrauver. Yes. I was going to ask if you would state 
what the appropriations program for this was. 

Chairman SaLTsonstaLu. It was my memory, General Van Fleet, 
and this may not be an accurate memory, that part of the program 
in Korea that was reconstruction and so on under the United Nations, 
was still within the responsibility of the United States authorities as a 
part of the military at the present time until the conflict ceases. I am 
not sure I am right on that, but I think that was the idea so that the 
money that we appropriated for that unit was not very substantial 
and was not used because the military war was still going on. I am 
not sure of that. 

General VAN FLeet. That was the original policy, to let the United 
Nations Civil Assistance Command for Korea, which operates under 
the United Nations command directly from General Clark’s head- 
quarters, to be the agency 

Chairman SALTonstaLL. That is correct. e 

General VAN Fieet (continumg). During the period of the war, 
and that United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency would take 
over within the period of 6 months after the war. 

However, both agencies are there, United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction with rather a complete staff, and with some money, and they 
have cooperated so there would be a good turnover and they would be 
working together, not at cross purposes, and United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction now has a considerable amount of money available. 
They are trving to get more and getting a release on it so as to go ahead 
with a bigger program. 

Chairman SALtonstTaLt. What I was trving to bring out is that 
it was an executive decision rather than the decision of the United 
States Congress. The money is there, the agency is set up. It is a 
question of when that agency should start functioning on its own; is 
that not correct? 
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General Van Fierr. Mr. Kingsley is the agent general of that 
mission, United Nations Korean Reconstruction, is in Korea, and he 
has recently come there. Most of his time has been spent in Wash- 
ington, New York, Paris, and Geneva trying to get hold of money 
or authority. 

Chairman SatronstaLu. Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. Sir. Chairmar., I had the breakdown of the 
.igures in the hearing, which I cannot seem to get from my office, but 
I think before General Van Fleet leaves, if he could give some opimion 
about whether this appropriation is enough or in any way you feel, 
whatever is being done is not enough; is that true? 

General Van Fuienr. That is correct. Korea is a tremendous re- 
quirement to rebuild that country on a bare-necessity basis, minimum 
standards. 

Senator Kerauver. General Van Fleet, did you express your 
opinion about the proposals for a blockade of the China coast? 

General Van Fieer. Well, that is entirely out of my field. You 
would get a better answer from a Navy expert. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, your testimony certainly- 

General Van Fiunr. | can give you my humble 25 cents worth, su 

Senator Kerauver. That would be very useful, I am sure. 

General Van Fuirer. I think there are other steps to be undertaken 
before you go too aggressively at that. I have to say that you have 
got to amass the means and work out a plan and know what you are 
going to do against what the enemy might be capable of doing. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much, General. 

General Van Fienr. I think that certainly is a future need; 
somewhere as we go along here, we should stop the flow of military 
supplies into China to be used against our men. It is just incredible 
that is is permitted. 

Senator Smiru (presiding). General Van Fleet, that expression 
‘too little too late”’ has a strangely familiar sound. 

Senator Case, do you have some questions? 

Senator Casr. General Van Fleet, I share with the other members 
of the committee a feeling that you are making a great contribution 
to the cause of the United States, and the United Nations, in what you 
have given and are giving to this committee and other committees 
of Congress. 

There have been several subjects covered, and I just want to ask a 
few quick questions that, perhaps, will be supplemental to some things 
that have already been asked. 

First, with respect to the railroad in Manchuria or in comparison 
with the situation in Dairen and Port Arthur, I have not viewed the 
Yalta agreement recently but let me say that my recollection is there 
was a difference between the rights in those two places; that the Yalta 
agreement, if | remember correctly, sought to restore to Russia proprie- 
tary rights that she had in Port Arthur prior to the settlement of the 
Russo-Japanese War about 1904, so that there Russia might have 
proprietary rights; but that as to the Manchurian Railway that they 
were merely operating rights, and that the proprietary rights remained 
with China. 

If that were true under the questions, or referring to the questioning 
directed to you by Senator Kefauver, would not a different situation 
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exist insofar as international law or principles involved therein were 
concerned? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Case. Going to this—still staying with China for a mo- 
ment—do vou have any information as to the Chinese view in Red 
China territory toward the Nationalist government? 

General Van Fieetr. What is that question again, sir? 

Senator Case. Lo vou have any information as to the attitude of 
the Chinese people who are in Red Chinese territory toward the 
Nationalist government; that is, does the Red China government 
have the general support of the Chinese people in China today? 

General Van Freer. I do not think they do, except through fear. 

Senator Case. Have you had any evidence of any change taking 
place since the Red government has been in power? 

General Van Fuieer. I think they have an immense job of consoli- 
dating their gains. 

Senator Case. Recently I had an opportunity to visit with a 
returned missionary who had spent a great many years in China, 
and who was in China for at least a vear after the Reds took over, 
and such information as she was able to get from friends out of Hong 
Kong indicates that the Red China government does not have the 
support of the people as much as they did when they first went in, 
and | was wondering whether or not vou have or had any evidence. 

General Van Fier. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Case. What contact have vou had with the Nationalist 
government in Formosa? 

General VAN Fieer. None at all, sir. 

Senator Case. None at all. You are not familiar with any plans 
that they might have or what may be the effect of the President’s 
directive to the Seventh Fleet? 

General VAN Fieer. No, sir. 

Senator Case. Just one or two questions with respect to assistance 
in the way of food and supplies in Korea. Could you estimate what 
increase in efficiency of present ROK troops would be achieved if their 
diet were brought up to that of the prisoners of war? 

General Van Fierr. I am very much in favor of an increase in the 
ROK ration, but I would leave that increase to be worked out by our 
authorities in Korea, and I would not make it too big an increase. | 
do not have the facts before me to compare it with the POW diet. 

Senator Casr. A letter was forwarded to me by a father of a soldier, 
which I just received yesterday, which pretty well supports what you 
were saying about the diet there. He was complaining that the PW’s, 
the prisoners of war, under our care were getting better food than the 
Korean soldiers, and also they were getting uniforms and clothing that 
was better than the Korean soldiers. 

I think the American people generally would support the idea that 
with the food supplies that we now have, they would support provid- 
ing more food for the Koreans, both civilian and military, if it could be 
translated into terms of, (1) greater efficiency of troops; (2) fewer 
ROK troops going to the hospital; and, (3) possibly, the increase of 
troops available. 

General Van Fieretr. The ROK ration has worked out all right. 
The trouble comes in the inflation so that the money allowance for 
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that ration for local purchase does not buy anything. If we settled 
the inflation problem in Korea, the ration value is all right. 

Senator Casn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Case. Would it be helpful if the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration or the Secretary of Agriculture were authorized to sell to the 
Republic of Korea stocks and commodities, food stocks and com- 
modities which are owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and receive in return the Korean money at the legal rate of exchange? 

General VAN FLerr. It seems that would be a good working arrange- 
ment 

Senator Casn. | was tatkine with the Secretary of Agriculture 

General Van Fieer. I would base that not at the legal rate but at 
the street rate 

Senator Case. At the street rate? 

General Van Fieer. Yes, sir; in other words get down to what it is 
worth 

Senator Casr. Could the Republic of Korea provide the money to 
purchase at the street rate? 

General Van Fierr. They have not any foreign exchange except 


what we provide. They have a little bit—they have a few export 
items. 

Senator Case. Of course, if the Commodity Credit Corporation got 
that currency presumably at some date it would be redeemable i 


whatever Korea micht have to sell some time, so it would be some 
burden on their economy at some time 

| might say that the background for this question is that not too 
long ago I was talking with the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, 
and he told me that in the current farm price situation in the country 
and with stocks of corn 4 vears old, it would be helpful if there were 
some way in which some of those stocks could be eased out; it would 
break down the slide in agricultural prices, which is of considerable 
concern to the administration and to the people who are watching 
the economics of the country, because of the possible reflection in the 
buying power of agricultural regions. These stocks are on hand; the 
Government has money invested in them. Some of those food stocks 
like corn, 4 years old are at the point of deterioration, but could be 
used now; but another year of this storing will make = ‘m unusable, 
possibly, and I was just trying to get a practical way in which that 
practical situation could be tr: anslated to meet the eal m you have 
described. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture could accept this Korean.money in 
exchange and provide an outlet, at some future date the ¢ ‘ommodity 
Credit Corporation could use this currency for whatever it would 
produce. 

General Van Fieer. I think that would take a study as to how to 
handle the . money. 

Senator Cass. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

ee SALTONSTALL (presiding). Thank you, Senator Case. 

General Van Fleet, Senator Kefauver has one more question and 
then we hope to let you go. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I make just one statement 
here? Will you yield? 


Senator KeEFAUVER. Yes. 
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Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say this: We feel 
so very keenly as to the fine services that General Van Fleet has 
rendered that I would like to say this. I made a tour of Europe 
recently while he was in Greece, and went through 14 countries on 
the continent of Europe, and also in England, and on the way back 
on the ship, Mrs. Stennis asked me, and she said, ‘‘Of all the people 
that you saw over there carrying out our official missions connected 
with our Government in any way, who was it that impressed you the 
most?’’ And my immediate answer was that on the basis of sincerity 
and grasp of the problem and innate modesty, “‘this general in Greece 
| think his name is Van Fleet was the one that impressed me the 
most.’’ I think that is worthy of the record here today. That is 
before he won his fame in Korea, and I sincerely believe that the 
sincerity of this man has been outstanding all these years, and I have 
seen further evidence of it here yesterday and today. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Thank you. 

Senator Casze. Mr. Chairman, | would like to add to that one 
thing. I remember when we were making appropriations for aid to 
Greece, and after a year or so we found that they told us there were 
more guerrillas there than when we started out, and the rate of dollars 
per guerrilla put out of the way was astounding to the committee, 
and very discouraging to the committee, and it was some months 
after that when General Van Fleet went there, and some months 
after that, we had occasion to review the same figures, and we found 
that the number of guerrillas had gone down, and we all felt very much 
encouraged. 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add to what 
my colleagues on the committee have said, and to respond to General 
Van Fleet, that I want to say to him that this is the first time I have 
ever had the pleasure and privilege of knowing him, but I think | 
have met in these hearings one of the greatest Americans who eve 
wore the uniform of the United States. 

General Van Fierr. Thank vou, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to join my 
associates in the high tribute to General Van Fleet. 

If 1 mav, Mr. Chairman, earlier Senator Case and I were question- 
ing General -Van Fleet about what was being done for civilian help 
to the population in Korea, and I have before me the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill hearings on it taken in February, and 
beginning on page 555, and ending on page 583 are the hearings on 
civilian relief in Korea, which was splendidly conducted by Congress- 
man Wigglesworth. 

The overall contribution of 1953 for Korea in round numbers is 
$375 million; $148 million CRIP appropriations, $151 million Republic 
of Korea funds, $5,800,000 voluntary relief agencies, $70 million 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, which has not been 
raised as vet, making a total of $375*million. 

The United States, according to these tables, apparently is appro- 
priating a total for this year of $177 million, and they say they will 
have $45 million left over for the second half. That is what | 
referred to 

In this connection, I think while we are talking about our friends, 
it should be pointed out that Canada, Sweden, Norway, Turkey, the 
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United Kingdom, France, frankly, all of the nations of the world have 
contributed very substantial amounts through voluntary contributions. 

Norway, for instance, the relief agency has $285,000. 

I should like to ask if it is not too much of a burden on General 
Van Fleet if he would be willing to take this hearing of February, and 
look over these pages, and send back some message of any suggestions 
as to whether he thinks it is adequate, or any suggestions as to what 
should be done by the Congress in appropriating additional money, 
or how it should be handled, or whether he thinks it is sufficient, if that 
is in line, Mr. Chairman, with our present hearings. 

Chairman SaLttonstauu. The Chair would say to General Van Fleet 
if he would care to do that 

General Van FLert. I am not competent to do that for the reason 
that that work was taken out of my hands as Eighth Army commander 
nearly a year ago, and there are other agencies that handle it in the 
field as well as here in Washington, who supervise it, that are better 
qualified to give you the answer. 

Chairman SaLronstaLut. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

Chairman SALToONsTALL. General Van Fleet, the Chair is not going 
to embarrass you by adding eulogies to all those previously stated. 
The Chair agrees certainly with all the General has said, and in behalf 
of all the committee, he appreciates the testimony that has been given 
here. 

The Chair would like to ask you two questions: The first is this: 
The Chair is going to announce to the press just as soon as this meeting 
is finished, that Secretary of Defense Wilson, Secretary of the Army 
Stevens, and General of the Army Collins will be here on Tuesday at 
10 o’clock to answer questions on the problem of ammunition, and 
ammunition in Korea. 

Now, General Van Fleet was present this morning and heard the 
opinion of the committee, the members of the committee, as expressed 
individually, and the Chair believes that it would be extremely 
helpful, if not too difficult, for the General, if he could be here at the 
same time on Tuesday so that we would have all people present who are 
responsible for building up the ammunition supply, and getting it to 
Korea, and the difficulties in Korea, and so on. 

Now, the Chair, unbeknownst to the General, has consulted with 
his aide and finds the General is supposed to be over at the House 
Appropriations Committee on Tuesday, and he is trying now to make 
arrangements for the General to be here. 

Unless General Van Fleet feels that it would be extremely embarrass- 
ing for him to be present when that subject is discussed from the angle 
here, the Chair believes it would be extremely helpful and certainly he 
heard the committee members this morning, and they thought it would 
be extremely helpful for him to be here on Tuesdaw. 

General Van Feet. Is that af 10 or 2? 

Chairman SALtonsTauu. Ten a. m. 

General Van Fixer. This other committee, will that be postponed? 

Chairman Sa.ttonstauLu. The Chair is trying to arrange it with the 
other committee, so that the General may be present with those 
other gentlemen. 

General Van Freer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SaLronsta.u. Is that satisfactory? 
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General Van Fieer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALtronstaL.. The other question is 

General Van Feet. I assume that you are asking me, which means 
ordering me to appear, so therefore there is no embarrassment; | 
will face anything, sir. 

Chairman SaLronstaLL. Within the authority of the Senate com- 
mittee, of the Committee on Armed Services, we are requesting you to 
be here 

General Van Fieer. Yes, sir 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Very well 

General Van Fienr. If we speak our minds and get the facts 





together and disagree, maybe it could be coordinated 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Now, the other question: You stated, in 
answer to Senator Russell—and this is information that will be helpful 
to the Chan you stated to Senator Russell that you did not mind 
if your views on the use of atomic energy were—in Korea—published 

General Van Fierr. Senator, that, | believe, must be coordinated 
with the Department 

Chairman SALTONSTALI All right The Chair will be cuided 

General VAN Firper. I understood this was all highly confidential 

Chairman SAL.ONSTALI Chen the Chair will sav nothing about it 

General VAN Fierr. That is secret 

Senator Casre. Senator Symington said that 

General Van Fievr. Naturally, | expect any release here to be 
screened by the Department; is that not right, General Reber? 

Senator Cass. | think it was Senator Symineton’s question, and 
the General’s answer. 

General VAN Fieetr. So it is with screening that I have no 
objection 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. I will say nothing about it then at this 
Lime 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, I think General Mudge had 
better tell Senator Symington because he seemed to have the impres- 
sion that when he went out of here that he might publish 

General Van Fuser. I think it would be wrong for a hearing of 
Congress to publish confidential information without consulting the 
Department concerned 

Chairman SaALronsTauLu. Thank you very much, General. Then we 
hope we will see you next Tuesday at 10 o'clock. 

Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 10, 1953 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met in executive session pursuant to adjournment, 
at 10:10 a. m. in room 212 Senate Office Building, Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Saltonstall (chairman), Flanders, Smith of Maine, 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, 
Stennis, and Symington. 

Also present: Members of the Armed Services Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee: Senators Ferguson, Knowland, Young, 
Cordon, Hayden, Chavez, McCarran, Maybank, Hill, and McClellan. 

Philip K. Allen, chief clerk; Verne D. Mudge, and T. Edward 
Braswell, Jr., of the committee staff; Fred B. Rhodes, chief counsel, 
preparedness investigating staff; Maj. Gen. Miles Reber, legislative 
liaison, Office Chief of Staff, Army; ; Maj. Lawrence G. Mathews, aide 
to General Van Fleet; Col. P. H. Lash, Jr., Office of Secretary of 
Defense; and Col. John Renfroe. 

Chairman SALToNsTALL. The committee will be in order. 

I know every member of the committee is glad to have other 
Members of the Senate in here, and we appreciate their wanting to 
come to help us in this problem. 

Mr. Wilson, Mr. Stevens, General Collins, General Van Fleet, we 
have asked you to appear at this meeting because, in common with 
thousands of other men and women throughout the Nation, we are 
seriously disturbed about conflicting reports as to the adequacy of 
ammunition supplies available to our fighting forces in Korea. 

The committee realizes the heavy demands imposed upon your time 
by the grave responsibilities of your high offices. Also, we recognize 
that the time at our disposal this morning will not permit each of 
you to tell the complete story as he sees it. 

However, we have asked all four of you to appear because we 
have hopes that there may be some basis for bringing into a common 
perspective the contradictory views regarding ammunition supply 
which have so completely baffled the Congress as well as the Nation. 

The top civilian and military officials from the Pentagon have 
appeared many times before the various committees of Congress, 
and have testified fully and frankly concerning the situation in Korea. 
These gentlemen have our respect and our confidence. When the 
picture looked black, they have told us so, with sobering candor. 

Having accepted these previous reports, we were shocked when 
another great military leader, General Van Fleet—a man who like- 
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wise commands our respect and our confidence—stated before this 
committee in open session last Thursday, and I quote General Van 


Fleet 


There has been a rious shortage of a initi since I have been in Korea; 
it’ time There is today a serious shortage of 

bu t all. and I ean go into the details of that with 

Further when sSenatol Cooper asked—and _ |] quote Senator 


1¢ ] LK¢ Lhe tateme © Ul that il term tf ammu t10 and lh) terms of 
arry out even your limited 


> 
fact 


General Van Fleet answered 


Ven. sit 

In the closed sessions following the meeting at which the above 
statements were made, General Van Fleet amplified his views in 
detail. He did not recede in the slightest from the grim estimate re- 
flected his previous remarks. Further, in response to a question 
yy Senator Byrd, he pointed out that “reports submitted daily” re- 
flected S VvleWS O all 

His views simply do not square with—in fact they flatly contra- 
ict previous reports, give 1 to us by authoritative officials, that there 
is actually a sate suppi ( AamMmmMu!l on u Korea the Far Kast, and 
CiS¢ i { secretary Wilson I examp! states in a letter to this 
committee, dated March v and 1 quot Secretary Wilson 
| 1 time, I woul to ; re the ber f this mmittee and the 

e} e Far Kast Command to 
( 

Copies of the trans« ts of the closed sessions during which General 
Van Fleet made these statements were placed, General Collins and, 
| think, Mr. Wilson, in your hands last week. You know how widely 
ad his \ s are from thos prey ously given this committee 

So much for the circumstances which prompt this meeting, and 
explain Why the committee has requested that all parties to the con- 
trovers or mk inderstanding call it what you will be here this 
morning. Unfortunately, General Bradley cannot attend because 
he is overseas 


Now, as to our procedure: Let me say that as chairman of this 
committee, | am at the moment primarily interested in the situation 
it exists today, and in th plans for the future 


as { 

It would be futile for this committee to belabor mistakes, mis- 
managements or misjudgments of the past if at this very moment we 
are confronted with an ammunition situation that requires immediate 
corrective action. 

For that reason, | would hope that the witnesses now before us 
would first tell us what the situation is now and what are the plans for 
maintaining it, or bettering it, in the days to come. 

Once we have cleared up this phase of the situation, we can turn 
our attention to the past 

We owe to the people of this country an obligation to find out, once 
and for all, whether our ammunition supplies in Korea were in- 
adequate, either for the missions actually assigned General Van Fleet’s 
army or for missions which, had sufficient ammunition supplies been 
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available, would have been desirable, or necessary, to reduce our 
casualties. Or is this whole controversy something which is more 
apparent than it is real? 

Mr. Wilson, it is not my intention to advise vou, and those who 
accompany you, as to the method by which you should proceed. | 
realize that you have been Secretary of Defense but a short time, and 
you have many problems at the moment 

I realize also that the ammunition supply is a primary responsibility 


of the Army. I shall, therefore, leave it to you, with the consent of 
the committee, whether to remain at the hearing after you. have 
completed your statement or not. I believe we will all understand 


the situation, if you should wish to leave early with the assurance that 
vou will return on call of the committee. 

The Chair hopes that the committee will permit the Secretaries, 
General Collins and General Van Fleet to complete their entire 
presentation, as one single package, before we proceed to ask the 
many questions which I am sure will be forthcoming. In that way, 
we should be able to get a sort of composite picture, which may resolve 
some of the queries and clarify some of the quandaries which have 
become apparent, 

Mr. Wilson, in order to meet the situation, these brief remarks 
will be made public, and have been written with the idea of making 
them public. 

In case you, Mr. Wilson, or those with you, have any statements 
or material prepared in a form suitable for public release, we will be 
clad to give that out also. 

With those preliminary remarks, and with the consent of the 
committee, Mr. Wilson, will you proceed? 


STATEMENTS OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE; ROBERT T. STEVENS, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY; 
GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES 
ARMY; GEN. JAMES A. VAN FLEET, FORMER COMMANDER, 
EIGHTH ARMY; EARL D. JOHNSON, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY LT. GEN. GEORGE H. DECKER, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY; AND COL. W. MEDARIS, ORDNANCE, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
1 do have a short statement here to answer questions within the area 
of my recent experience 

As you know, | visited Korea with President Eisenhower, General 
Bradley, and others early during my present assignment. It was a 
great privilege to have been able to make that trip, and to meet 
General Clark, General Van Fleet, and our other top military men 
over there who have the responsibility for fighting the war, to see 
some things at first hand, to recognize the problems our men had to 
contend with over there, and it was a good thing for me to have done 

While I was there I listened to discussions regarding the ammunition 
situation in Korea. 

Having no military experience in the field, I have no personal know]l- 
edge of how often a big gun should fire, on the average, but after the 
discussion in Korea, I did question General Van Fleet regarding the 
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enemy’s rate of fire as compared to our own. About the only thing 
I thought I could do from my past experience, was to check the 
competition. 

I assured the then President-elect, while in Korea, that if and when 
I was confirmed as Secretary of Defense, I would immediately take 
measures to correct any deficiencies in ammunition reserves and rate 
of production as compared to use. This matter was checked with 
Secretary Lovett and General Bradley just before Christmas, before 
I actually had any responsibility. 

I have been actively following the current production, consumption, 
and reserves of ammunition since I have been Secretary of Defense. 
In addition, in connection with the review of the 1954 requests, the 
three military departments, and the Department of Defense are 
conducting an analysis and review of all major programs and items. 
Among the items receiving most careful study is the ammunition re- 
quirements, as submitted in the Department of the Army budget now 
before the Congress. 

This review requires a careful analysis of each particular round of 
ammunition to determine requirements both for immediate and fore- 
cast consumption, and for our reserve stocks. Both capacity to 
produce and moneys available and to be made available are involved. 
Upon the completion of this review, I propose to submit the results 
to this committee, as well as to the Appropriations Committees, in 
order that the Members of Congress may be fully informed about our 
ammunition situation. 

Substantial improvement has been made in the rate of production 
of the four sizes of ammunition that were considered most critical. 
The production in February exceeded the production in November by 
57 percent, and the production in February exceeded the use in Korea 
during January, which is the latest month for which figures are avail- 
able, by 114 percent. That is another thing I understand quite well. 

If our usage is faster than our producing it, your stocks are going 
down, and if. you are producing it faster than you are using it, your 
stocks go up. I am taking a look at the total stocks or what you 
might call our world stocks. 

As of now, we have the ammunition necessary for operations on the 
present scale. Soon, it is fair to state, we shall have the amounts 
necessary to give the field comm: ande rr considerable latitude in deter- 
mining upon and supporting a more active type of operation. 

Chairman SauronstaLy. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Stevens, have you anything to add? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the other men 
here have detailed information in a form that I am sure they could 
testify to better than I can. I do have some—there are major prob- 
lems that I am working at very hard, including the organization of 
the whole Defense Department. This budget situation, and an effort 
to identify any part of the program not up to the common front of the 
whole, so if you think it is all right, I would like to be excused. 

Chairman Satronstau. So far as the Chair is concerned, he under- 
stands, of course, that the Secretary will come back today or any 
time 

Secretary Witson. That is quite correct, sir; I would be very happy 
to, and I am sure the thing will develop so that later, if there are still 
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any questions that need to be asked, I will be happy to come and try 
to answer them for you, and I will be in better position myself, with 

a little more time, as time goes on, to do that. 

Chairman SaLronstaLL. Mr. Stevens and General Collins and 
General Van Fleet will remain. If there is no objection, then we will 
let Mr. Wilson go; and thank you, sir. 

Secretary Witson. Thank you, sir. 

Secretary Stevens. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
In presenting my statement to you today on the Army’s ammunition 
situation, there are two preliminary observations which I would like 
to make. First, I desire to take this opportunity of expressing my 
high esteem and respect for General Van Fleet. His has been a long 
and distinguished record in the service of our country. 

As Secretary of the Army, I am proud that the Army can produce 
such soldiers. Second, I would like to remind the committee of the 
brief period during which I have held office. With all the inroads I 
have found upon a Secretary’s time, combined with the necessity of 
learning the job as quickly as possible, it will, I think, be under- 
standable if my knowledge of the history of the ammunition situation 
is not detailed. With your permission, therefore, | would like to 
confine my remarks to my scope of knowledge of the situation and 
the actions I have taken since becoming Secretary of the Army. I 
shall leave any detailed statements to “the Chief of Staff, General 
Collins, Under Secretary Johnson and Colonel Medaris of the Orde 
nance De partment. 

Before proceeding further, I would like to say that I have learned 
enough to be able to state that the record shows that the Congress, by 
and large, has met the request of the Defense Department with respect 
to appropriations. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Please repeat that. 

Secretary Stevens. Before proceeding further, I would like to say 
that I have learned enough to be able to state that the record shows 
that the Congress, by and large, has met the request of the Defense 
Department with respect to appropriations. 

| will now discuss what I have done to learn of our ammunition 
situation. I had my first briefing on December 30, when I was invited 
to be present at a discussion in General Collins’ office. This discussion 
lasted about an hour. The general impression I gained at the time was 
that the overall situation was reasonably satisfactory under current 
conditions, but that there were 2 or 3 areas, primarily concerning larger 
‘aliber projectiles, where improvement was needed. In my own mind, 
I concluded that the development of a stable defense line in Korea 
was making a change in the type of ammunition currently in demand 
there; that because the enemy was well dug in, it would take heavier 
ammunition to blast him out. This would require the use of larger 
caliber rounds and an increase in their reserve stocks. 

I left Washington on December 30 and returned, as this com- 
mittee knows, in order to appear before you on January 16. I spent 
some time practically every day at the Pentagon in order to be sure 
that even though I had no official standing, no matters of vital im- 
portance to the security of the Nation would be deferred pending the 
confirmation of a Secretary of the Army. It was my intention to 
get better acquainted and in addition to learn what were the major 
problems with which I could expect to be confronted when and if I 
became Secretary. 
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At this time the Chief of Staff discussed informally with me the 
advisability of his making a trip to the Far East Command during 
the period of January 24 to 31. Although my status was unofficial, 
General Collins did not wish to be away if I had objections. Ir sadily 
agreed that the trip was advisable. I felt that this was a good oppor- 
tunity to obtain a current report from General Collins on the ammuni- 
tion situation in Korea. On his return he informed me that the situa- 
tion was steadily improving and that General Clark was satisfied with 
the actions currently being taken. 

| had my first detailed ammunition briefing conducted by the senior 
members of the Army staff on February 4, the day I was sworn in as 
Secretary of the Army. As I embarked officially on my duties there 
were three thoughts uppermost in my mind: First, steps necessary to 
improve the ammunition situation; second, the necessity of securing 
two competent Assistant Secretaries as soon as possible; and, third, 
the necessity for familiarizing myself immediately with the budget. 
I asked for a further detailed briefing on ammunition to include certain 
aspects in which I was particularly interested. The resulting briefing 
encompassed a detailed discussion of the more important types of 
ammunition, together with contractual problems, production schedules 
machine-tool availability, and other pertinent aspects. I orally 
instructed the staff at this meeting that I wanted no stone left un- 
turned to increase the production of ammunition, especially in the 
heavier calibers. 

During the course of this briefing I] was advised that in line with 
the budget review a recent directive affecting the Department of 
Defense construction programs might have an adverse effect on the 
ammunition facilities construction program. I immediately informed 
the staff that I had discussed this with Mr. Wilson, and he had said 
nothing was to delay the ammunition program, even for 1 day. This 
was confirmed by Mr. Wilson in writing. I, in turn, then directed 
the Chief of Staff to insure that no phase of the ammunition program 
be delayed by reason of the construction program review. 

Many other ste ps have been taken to insure the improvement of 
the ammunition picture. For instance, I arranged with the Secretary 
of the Navy for a loan of some 685,000 rounds of 105-mm ammunition 
from the Marine Corps stocks which, although requiring some reno- 
vation, will improve our reserve position. 

I would like especially to mention that Mr. Hugh Dean of the 


Secretary of Defense’s office has since last November made an out- 
standing contribution to the improvement in the ammunition situa- 
tion. Along with others who have been working diligently on the 


matter, he deserves our thanks for the vastly improved rate of 
deliveries from November to February, as mentioned by Mr. Wilson. 

Since the ammunition problem and the budget problem are so 
closely tied together, I should like briefly to discuss some of the 
actions I have taken in this field. In my first review of the fiscal 
1954 budget, I was concerned because of inadequate provisions for 
ammunition to continue the Korean war and support additional 
ROK divisions. 

At the meeting of the Armed Forces Policy Council on February 10, 
the Chief of Staff and I requested reconsideration of the 1954 budget 
guidelines. As a result, Mr. Wilson issued new guidelines to be used 
in the restudy of the 1954 budget, thus permitting the Department of 
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the Army to include estimates to provide for ammunition for the 
full fiseal year through June 1954 not only for United States forces 
in Korea, but also in support of the currently authorized ROK division. 

In further consideration of the budget problem, I arranged for the 
Chief of Staff to give Mr. Wilson and Mr. Kyes, his deputy, a com- 
prehensive briefing to provide them with additional information on the 
ammunition program and of the policies required to insure adequate 
supply. 

On the receipt of Senator Saltonstall’s invitation to appear before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, | met with Mr. Wilson and 
others in his office, where plans were formulated for ou’ appearances 
before you here today 

| think it fair to say that we have a good picture of the situation 
as it currently exists and that we have taken and will continue to take 
positive steps to improve the situation. 

In this connection, I am hoping the President will soon submit the 
name of Mr. John Slezak of Sycamore, IIl., as Assistant Secretary of 
the Army in charge of materiel. After searching the country | have 
found in Mr. Slezak the man who, in my opinion, is ideally qualified 
to assist in the ammunition program. He is a successful businessman 
who has served in the United States Army in both World Wars. His 
World War II] experience was in the ordnance district office in Chicago, 
where he became chief of the district office, and served his country 
with great distinction He knows ammunition and ordnance 
thoroughly. 

In addition, through Mr. Wilson’s efforts, there arrives in Wash- 
ington today as a special assistant to the Secretary of the Army, 
Mr. Irving A. Duffy, vice president of the Ford Motor Co. Mr 
Duffy, a graduate of West Point in 1926, served brilliantly in the 
Army Ordnance Department as a top assistant to the Chief of Ord- 
nance, Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr., during the war. 

I have carefully reviewed with the Under Secretary, the Chief of 
Staff, and the Chief of Ordnance and other appropriate individuals 
the status of all components of the various artillery shells. There is a 
study under way which will advise me this week of the extent to which 
additional standby powder and explosive facilities may have to be 
brought in to insure the further improvement in the ammunition pro- 
gram. With Mr. Wilson’s acknowledged ability in the production 
field, and an awareness on the part of his deputy, of his Secretary of 
the Army, of the Chief of Staff, and all those in authority as to the 
seriousness of the problem, I am certain that with the continued sup- 
port of the Congress, production of all required ammunition will 
continue to improve 

Chairman SAtronstaLL_. Thank you, Mr. Stevens 

General Collins? 

General Couuins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, before I enter into 
a discussion of the Army’s ammunition situation, please allow me a 
few general observations in order to place my remarks in proper 
perspective. 

First, | wish to reiterate my profound respect and admiration for 
General Van Fleet, who commanded with great gallantry the assault 
regiment of my VII Corps in Normandy on D-day. It has been my 
high privilege and pleasure to have recommended General Van Fleet 
for his first star; to have had a hand in his selection for assignment to 
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Greece; and to have recommended him to command the Eighth Army. 
In my judgment he is one of the finest Army officers ever to wear the 
American uniform. 

I noticed in reading the testimony the other day, Senator Stennis, 
that you mentioned the fact that after your tour of Europe you com- 
mented to Mrs. Stennis about the great job that General Van Fleet 
had done in Greece; you mentioned that to General Marshall, and he 
had said that he was delighted because he had placed or had been 
instrumental in placing General Van Fleet in that position. 

You might be interested to know that, as a matter of fact, there 
were 2 or 3 other names under consideration and that it was I 
who made the recommendation to General Marshall that resulted in 
this assignment of General Van Fleet who, in my opinion, did a per- 
feetly remarkable job in Greece and we can be grateful to him, because 
I think that he, largely with the assistance that we gave him, saved 
Greece from communism. 

Chairman Sauronstauu. General Collins, we all have the utmost 
respect for Senator Stennis, and if I might just interrupt there, I 
would say that | think there are many others, many other Members of 
the Senate, who went to Greece and felt the same way that Senator 
Stennis did. 

General Coutuins. Right, sir. 

My next observation is that we are literally fighting a war in peace- 
time, or what is supposed to be peacetime. This is something unprec- 
edented in American history. We have been mobilizing, fighting a 
large-scale war, and demobilizing, all at the same time. Never before 
have we struggled to meet enormous battlefield rates of consumption 
of materiel with only a limited mobilization of this Nation’s great 
industrial capacity. 

The next point is that when considering the ammunition situation, 
responsible authorities in Washington must consider not only each 
military theater of operations but the global situation as well. About 
50 percent of our Army today is overseas. Most of our forces are in 
the Far East and Europe, but others are guarding vital outposts else- 
where throughout the world. The ammunition reserve stocks neces- 
sary, both overseas and in the United States, to back up these forces 
are of tremendous importance. Similarly, the commander of an active 
theater—such as the Far East Command, which includes Korea—is 
responsible for, and must weigh carefully, the distribution of ammuni- 
tion in his theater. Finally, the Eighth Army commander must hold 
some ammunition in reserve and arrange a system for allocation to his 
frontline units. The fighting in Korea is, of course, of the gravest 
concern to all of us. However, any examination of ammunition 
supplies in Korea cannot be isolated from our ammunition supplies 
worldwide. 

It is not only natural—it is the duty of a field commander in battle 
to concern himself with the situation in his particular command. At 
times, he may even disagree with a higher commander on what he 
thinks he needs to accomplish his mission; and it is entirely possible 
that they both may be right; for they are making their estimates from 
different points of view, and with different responsibilities. It is also 
possible that their estimates may be based on different concepts of the 
job to be done. In other words, ‘‘What is the mission and how is it 
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to be carried out?’’—or in layman’s language, ‘““What is the job, and 
how is it to be done?” and ‘“‘How much is required to do that job?” 
Every combat commander is interested in getting as many weapons 
and as much ammunition as possible for his troops. It is to be ex- 
pected that vigorous, aggressive commanders will demand more and 
more ammunition. When I was a division commander during the 
campaigns on Guadalcanal and in New Georgia in the South Pacific, 
and a corps commander in Europe, I was always concerned with the 
amount of ammunition I had, and the tanks, artillery, and aircraft 
to shoot it, particularly if I thought I could get my hands on any more. 
As I have said many times, I have not been satisfied, and I still am 
not satisfied, with our ammunition reserve stocks, which is really one 
of the true measures of our complete readiness to firht. However, 
before going further, let me emphasize that since the eutbreak of the 
conflict in Korea the Congress has appropriated all the ammunition 
funds requested by the Department of Defense in its budgets on Army 
account. None of my remarks are to be construed as implying any- 
thing else, and, so far as I know, no responsible officer of the Army has 
ever said otherwise. Congress has done what it was asked to do, and 
has given us the ammunition funds which have been requested of it 
The Army’s ammunition situation is nothing new. 
On December 9, 1950, 6 months after the Korean war began, I told 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations: 


It will take some time to regain an acceptable reserve position. 


On July 30, 1951, | reported the following to a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations: 


If the fighting continues, there must result a consequent weakening of our readi- 
ness posture because much of the equipment being procured would have to go to 
Korea, thus adversely affecting our planned war reserve position. 


On May 5, 1952, I told a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, at a time when some consideration was being given 
by the Congress to a proposal to limit actual expenditures of money 
already appropriated by the Congress: 


We cannot cut ammunition—too many American lives are immediately at 
stake in Korea and too many American lives are potentially at stake in Europe 
The most severe drain has been on ammunition and we could not risk a reduction 
in deliveries under any circumstances. If combat in Korea should continue, or 
if our troops in Europe were attacked, we would have no reserves of some of the 
most important types of ammunition and our frontline troops would have to 
limit their ammunition expenditures to what came off our production line. Some 
of the types of ammunition most important to our frontline soldiers have been 
rationed in Korea because production still does not equal normal battle expendi- 
tures, and World War II stocks either have been exhausted or have approached 
exhaustion 


As a result of my testimony and that of the Secretary of the Army, 
Mr. Pace, on that subject, Congress did not place a limitation on the 
expenditure of Army funds during fiscal year 1953. 

What I am going to read now will not be in the copy that may be 


released to the press, if the chairman so desires. Although this is an 
executive session, this part will be off the record unless you feel 
otherwise, sir. It is not in the copy for release 


Senator Casr. From now on? 
General Coutuins. I will indicate in each case 
Senator Casr. But up to this point it will be released to the press. 
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General Couuins. I will indicate, with the permission of the chair- 
man, in each case that part of my testimony which I recommend not 
be released by stating, ‘“‘off the record.” 

(Discussion off the record. 

General Coins. Now, this part will be in the public release. On 
March 5, 1953, I told a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations: 

The ammunition situation in the Far East Command is generally good, and is 
steadily improving 
This testimony, of course, was just last week. 

Ammunition stocks within the Eighth Army are on the whole up to the author- 
ized level of supply. Our real problem is that we have not been able to fill the 
necessary reserves which the Far East Command needs 
That is the Far East Command as a whole, which includes Korea. 

So much for the ammunition reserve stockage for our worldwide 
needs which has been unsatisfactory and still is, but which is gradu- 
ally improving. Its rate of improvement depends on a number of 
factors which will be discussed in detail later. 

But what about the ammunition in the hands of frontline troops 
in Korea? 

Mr. Chairman, I have made seven trips to Korea since the fighting 
began, with the principal objective of determining the needs of our 
men on the ground. My first trip was on July 10, 1950—that is 
about 2 weeks after the fighting began—and my most recent one 
was in January 1953. 

[ have seen the fighting in Korea surge up and back and up during 
all phases of operations. 

During the early fighting, our troops were, in general, permitted 
unlimited quantities of ammunition although it was necessary to 
control the firing of certain types from the very beginning. 

Those types were primarily types of illuminating shell and other 
ammunition of that character which deteriorates very rapidly, and 
of which we had very small reserve stocks left over from World War 
I] 

However, there has always been a sufficient supply to carry on the 
United Nations operations and to insure that our forces could with- 
stand any attack the enemy could launch and sustain considering 
his, that is the enemy’s, capabilities. I have no doubt but that there 
have been instances when small units have run short of ammunition 
because of unusual weather or terrain conditions or because of enemy 
action, but these instances have been rare and of a temporary nature. 

Along with our concern for ammunition in the hands of troops in 
Korea has been our consideration of the overall reserves necessary to 
meet possible contingencies throughout the Far East Command. 

In this regard, the former theater commander in the Far East, 
General Ridgway, told this committee on the 21st of May 1952: 

We have had shortages, and we still do in certain categories—some artillery 
calibers, and we do not have quite the ammunition that has been authorized and 


which was felt necessary, which I recommended, and which was authorized from 
here 


that is authorized from Washington 
but that is on an ammunition stockage level, and I would say that generally there 


are adequate supplies of ammunition there now, except in one or two particular 


categories 
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Senator Byrp. May I ask the date of that communication? 

General Coturms. The 21st of May 1952. That was not a com- 
munication, Senator Byrd. That was testimony before this commit- 
tee—the Senate Armed Services Committee 

Senator Byrp. By General Clark? 

General Co.turns. General Ridgway. 

Only last week the present theater commander in the Far East, 
General Clark, said that there had been some rationing of artillery 
ammunition but added: 

There was always enough whenever we needed to shoot it—in any quantity 
The Eighth Army has enough ammunition to stop any all-out Red offensive 


Korea 


Here in the United States we have been concerned not only about 
the ammunition in the hands of troops, and in reserve in Korea and 
to meet contingencies in the Far East Command, but also about our 
overall reserves to meet a potential threat in Kurope and elsewhere in 
the world. In this regard, a special subcommittee of the House 
visited Korea during the period August 15, 1952, that is last year, and 
September 14, 1952 This is what the committee’s report savs: 


One of the principal matters of concern to the committee prior to its departure 





from the United States was the alleged shortages of ammunition in the forward 
areas In Korea and the Far East, the committee was gratified to find that these 
alleged shortages of ammunition were by no means as critical as had been rumored 
Based upon the testimony of high-ranking officers, the committee concluded 
that the ammunitior supply is entirel adequa oO meet tli present tempo of 

var and any foreseeable emergency that mav arise At the same time, 
considering the overall world pieture is highly important that 1 productio 
of certain types of ammunition be increased Two factors which seem to have 
considerable bearing upon the production of ammunition are the recent steel 


strike 


I am still quoting the committee now 





and the apparently between determination of needs and the actus 
receipt of the ammunition e1 tol Factories must be placed in operation, 
assembly lines organized I other elements of mass production mu 
be effectively carried out we ivance of t actual turnout of ammunition 
There is no lack, however, in this respect from which the enemies of our count 


can receive any gratification or encouragement 


Thus far, I have tried to make it clear that there is a difference 
between ammunition stocks in reserve and those in the hands of 
frontline troops. That is why it is important that there be a complete 
understanding of just what we are talking about, for there can be wide 
differences in the use of the term “shortage.’’ It is largely a matter 
of determining “how much is enough” and “‘enough for what purpose.”’ 

Our problem has always been—and this has often been stated 
publicly—that we have not been able to build our ammunition reserve 
stockages to the point where we feel they should be. On the other 
hand, there has never been a shortage of ammunition in the hands of 
our troops, unless some isolated instance because of local difficulties of 
distribution, either to repel an attack that actually developed or to 
conduct our own operations. It is important that this be understood 
not only to reassure the American people and their United Nations 
partners who have troops in Korea, but to give pause to the enemy 
who might otherwise be misled into further aggression because of a 
mistaken belief that such aggression could be successful. 
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To understand completely our current ammunition problems, it is 
necessary to review the pre-Korea days when the world situation was 
much less tense. 

At the end of World War II the Army had rather large stocks of 
ammunition, but these stocks were not as useful as the quantities 
would indicate. Much of this ammunition had become “not already 
for use’’—as it was labeled—due to normal deterioration in storage. 
Because of these stocks of ammunition—large, but unbalanced in 
quantities of the different tvpes of rounds, and to a degree unservice- 
able—and the understandable urge for economy in the early postwar 
years, the Army bought almost no ammunition prior to the fall of 1950 
except for training and for new types that were under development. 

The record of obligations of appropriated funds during the period 
fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1950 shows that less than $25 mil- 
lion per year went toward ammunition. In the face of such small 
procurement and because of the regular firing of ammunition for 
training, our stocks were gradually being reduced. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Co.iurns. At that time, reserves of ammunition were con- 
centrated chiefly in depots in the United States, that is not overseas. 
We had just the minimum overseas that we thought would be needed 
at once. 

The size of these depot stocks may appear quite formidable to any- 
one unfamiliar with the rate at which ammunition is expended in 
violent combat, such as began on June 25, 1950, against a ruthless 
Communist enemy with seemingly endless manpower. For a time 
our weapons fired without limitation and I would like to add this to 
the off-the-record part here because I do not think that these exact 
rates of fire—I should like to review whether we want to release them, 
we will put it that way, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, sir. 

Our units in these early phases fired as many as 180 rounds per gun 
per day of 105 ammunition. 

The allowance, average allowance, in World War IT was 40 rounds 
per gun per day. Some days a little or nothing need be fired by a 
battery, and another day you have to fire a lot. 

Senator Cuavez. Who would determined it, General? Would it be 
the commanding officer on the field? 

General Co.tiins. What he shoots is determined by him and, as I 
have said in my testimony, and I will reiterate again, commanders 
attacked have been authorized to shoot any amount of ammunition 
necessary to repel! the attack, and when we put on a raid there is no 
restriction on the ammunition that needs to be fired to support the 
operation. We are able to do that because at the same time some- 
body down on the right flank or the left flank is not shooting at that 
rate and, therefore, you can build up a reserve then on the ground 
which permits then the utilization of ammunition at very extensive 
rates. 

For example, during one operation over there, according to our 
reports, we fired in one operation that lasted a period of about 3 weeks, 
we fired a half million rounds of 105 ammunition in support of an 
operation that was essentially a battalion attack, a half million rounds. 

As our reserves fell off, and it became increasingly evident that the 
war in Korea was likely to be prolonged, it became necessary to exer- 
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cise firm controls over the firing of ammunition through a system of 
allocation or rationing. But even with such a system in effect, let 
me illustrate the intensity with which the Korean conflict has raged. 
Krom June 1950—when fighting began—to December 31, 1952, last 
December, we have fired against the Communists in Korea the follow- 
ing amounts of ammunition: More than 600,000 tons of 105-millimeter 
ammunition; more than 300,000 tons of 155-millimeter ammunition; 
more than 75,000 tons of 8-inch howitzer ammunition; more than 
80,000 tons of 4.2-inch mortar ammunition; more than 55,000 tons 
of 81-millimeter mortar ammunition; more than 15,000 tons of 60- 
millimeter motar ammunition: more than 8,000 tons of grenades 

In addition, we have expended more than 1.8 billion rounds of 
small-arms ammunition 

What do these figures mean? They mean that we have expended 

Korea: 

Almost as much artillery ammunition as was shot during the whole 
of World War II in the Mediterranean and Pacific theaters of operation 
combined. 

Almost as much artillery ammunition as was expended in all 
theaters worldwide of World War II during 1944, the vear when our 
operations were at their peak and expenditures were the heaviest. 

The tremendous amounts of ammunition which we actually fired 
have enabled us to outshoot the enemy through the war in Korea. 
\s indicated in this chart, which I would like to insert in the record: 
Kirst let me explain what this chart is. This is for the year 1952, 
last year, the calendar year. ‘The figures in red are the amounts of 
ammunition received by our troops in Korea from the enemy. 

Now, admittedly, we could not prove this figure exactly but the 
point that I want to make is that any errors in it are errors of exaggera- 
tion, not less than we received, because these reports are honest 
reports, made by our troops, based on what comes into their area. 
A man on a part of the front here receives, he thinks, so many rounds 
that come in his area, but actually probably some of them overlap 
into the area on his left. 

The man here on the left reports the rounds that come into his ares 
but actually some probably have landed in the middle. The units in 
the middle report the number of rounds that they think hit them, 
but unquestionably some of them have landed either to their right 
or to their left. Therefore, these represent, you might say, maximum 
figures according to our best estimates, however, they are honest 
estimates based on honest reports from our troops at the front. The 

scale of the chart is in thousands of rounds—the red shows the num- 
ber of rounds received by our troops during the year, month by month, 
according to the official reports. 

At the same time, we fired back the number of rounds indicated 
by the top part—the blue area. om these rounds ought to be 
vastly more accurate because you can actually count how many 
rounds you fire. This is from a cael that must be kept by every 
battery executive, so these rounds are quite accurate. 

Let me point out that, as indicated on this chart, during 1952, the 
United Nations forces fired a total of 22,917,757 rounds of mortar and 
artillery ammunition, mortar and artillery combined. 
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During the same period the Communists fired a total of 2,365,062 
In other words, we fired roughly 10 to 1 what they fired at us. 

Now, even during the month of ( letober, which was the peak of the 
action during that particular year, when the Communists fired report- 
edly 20,849 rounds at our troops, we fired 119,137 or almost 6 to 1. 

These heavy expenditures in Korea have been necessary to save 
casualties and at the same time to destroy the enemy in his heavily 
fortified positions that he now occupies. I have supported these 
expenditures in every way possible even to the extent of lowering our 
depot stocks here in the United States. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Couuins. I would like to read into the record, if I may, a 
communication which the Secretary of the Army received, through 
the Secretary of the Navy from the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

The Army supplies ammunition to the Marine Corps in Korea. We 
have one Marine division, as you know, in action there. 

This is dated the 9th of March and is from the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps to the Secretary of the Navy. The subject is The Sup- 
ply of Ammunition in Korea as It Pertains to the First Marine Divi- 
sion: 

Pursuant to your request that you be provided with information relative to 
the alleged shortage of ammunition in Korea as it pertains to the First Marine 
Division, may I emphasize initially these two facts: (a) Ammunition expended 
by the First Marine Division in Korea is furnished by the United States Army 
from their sources of supply; (6) whether or not the First Marine Division has in 
the past or currently is experiencing a shortage of ammunition is purely a relative 
matter and ean be accurately determined only in the light of the tvpe of operations 
being undertaken, the mission assigned, the activity and attitude of the enemy, 
and the action which intelligence indicates the enemy is most likely to take 
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To me that is a remarkably succinct and pithy analysis of this 
problem in that paragraph; and | go on to quote: 


Inasmuch as the Marine Corps does not actually supply ammunition to the 
First Marine Division in Korea we have no official knowledge and receive n¢ 
official reports on the capacity of the ammunition pipeline to the Korean theater 
or the supply levels being maintained in the theater. However, based on the 
periodic reports of the First Marine Division, the actual experiences of Marine 
Corps officers who have served in Korea in capacities which would provide them 
with firsthand knowledge of the local ammunition supply, and the reports of 
observers from this headquarters who have visited Korea, we do gain a general 
knowledge of the ammunition supply problems which are local to the First 
Marine Division This information is limited to problems involved in maintait 
ing a supply of ammunition in the division to conduct day-to-day operations and 
a reasonable reserve to defeat any determined offensive effort by the enemy 

From these sources it is possible to provide you with these conclusions n 


The Ist Marine Division has on numerous occasions been advised that certai! 
types of ammunition were in limited supply and that strict economy and cor 
servation measures were to be exercised in controlling the expenditure of 


particular ammunition: (b) The Ist Marine Division in Korea has not experiet 


an actual shortage of ammunition which prevented or seriously hindered that 
division from executing its assigned missions 

Col. Bruce T. Hemphill, United States Marine Corps, will be made available 
to accompany the Secretary of the Army to the hearings if vou or he so desiré 
Colonel Hemphill was the G—3 


that is the operations officer 

of the Ist Marine Division in Korea during the latter part of 1951, and was sul 
sequently the commanding officer of the 11th Marines 

an artillery regiment in Korea 

for 4% months 


It is signed, “G. C. Thomas, the Acting Commandant.” 

In summary, then, the reserves of certain kinds of artillery ammuni- 
tion in the Far East Command have not been as great as we would 
like to have had them during the past vear and a half, even though 
Congress has appropriated all the money asked of it. Our difficulties 
are practically all traceable to the fact that we have been fighting a 
large-scale war in Korea in ‘‘peacetime.”’ 

In order to build up the necessary emergency reserve stocks of 
ammunition in the Far East Command, it has been necessary to re- 
duce our reserve stocks here in the United States, and it has been 
necessary to control the normal average daily firing rates of the 
Kighth Army in Korea. The control of firing rates is nothing new 
It was necessary in past wars, just as in this one. If commanders are 
given unlimited quantities of ammunition, there will be waste because 
of the natural tendency to fire if it is available. 

General Clark, as the theater commander, must maintain ammuni- 
tion reserves not only for Korea but for Japan as well. Therefore, 
he must allocate ammunition to the Eighth Army in Korea. 

General Taylor, who is responsible for the entire front, must also 
maintain ammunition reserve stocks and must allocate supplies to 
his corps commanders and they, in turn, to the division. This is 
possible without endangering our troops because attacks very seldom 
occur simultaneously along the entire front, and reserve stocks must 
be immediately available to support the sectors where attack is most 
violent. 

Although ammunition reserve stocks and the allocation of ammu- 
nition have been necessary, a unit under attack is authorized to expend 
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all the ammunition necessary when conducting raids or similar 
operations. 

As a result of my inspection in January of this year, I can report 
that the ammunition situation in the Far East Command is generally 
good, and is steadily improving. Ammunition stocks within the 
Kighth Army are on the whole up to the authorized level of supply, 
as was indicated in the chart 

Again, I would like to emphasize that our real problem is that we 
have not been able to fill the necessary reserves which we believe are 
necessary with the Far East Command as a whole. 

While I regret the necessity of going into such details for the record— 
if they have served the purpose of reassuring the American people that 
our troops at the front have the ammunition to defend themselves as 
they have so ably done in the past, if they have given notice to poten- 
tial aggressors that fire will be met with much greater fire, then I feel 
that this has been well worthwhile. 

Chairman SauTonstaLu. Thank you very much, General Collins. 

General Van Fleet, before we open this meeting for questions, I 
would like to say this to you, and ask you if you wish to reply, if you 
so desire: 

General Van Fleet, we have listened with intense interest to your 
obviously sincere and frank testimony relative to the Korean war. 
We were deeply disturbed and confused by the divergence of views 
as to the supplies of ammunition with which you had to lead the 
fight in that war. 

What we want to get are the facts on which to base our decisions 
as Members of Congress to give confidence to the people in our 
country that we are supporting our men in Korea. 

Have you anything you wish to add to what you then said before 
we ask questions? As I have said, I believe our first duty is to deter- 
mine if the present supplies are sufficient, whether that situation is 
improving; then to look carefully into the past as to what mistakes 
were made so that procedures can be improved in order that the 
same lack of supplies will not happen again. 

General, have you anything to add to what you have already testi- . 
fied to before we turn the meeting open to questions? 

General Cotuins. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask a question 
at this time, sir? 

Chairman SALToNsTALL. You can ask it of the Chair. ' ' 

General Couuins. That is what I am doing, I am asking it of the 
Chair. 

Chairman SALronstaLu. Yes, General Collins. 

(Discussion off the record 

General Couuins. I would suggest when we write up the record, if 
I could, that that would be interpolated in the appropriate place in 
the record. 

Chairman SatronstaLyi. Without objection, that will be done. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, with the reservation of an objection, 
what were the figures that you had on the chart there? Was that 

General Couuins. Just the Eighth Army. Let us put the chart 
back in order that this thing be fully cleared up now because it is 
very important, with your indulgence, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Sauronstauy. The Chair would like to give an oppor- 
tunity to General Van Fleet before we get into the questioning. 
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General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Sa.ttronstauy. General Van Fleet, have you anything 
to add to what you have testified to before this committee in the past 
days? You testified very fully and frankly and sincerely. 

General Van Furetr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, | believe that 
the testimony of both the Secretary—both Secretaries—and the 
Chief of Staff have confirmed my previous testimony of the fact that 
there has been a serious shortage of ammunition, especially in certain 
tvpes, and that the quantity desirable is not there vet; that was the 
gist of my statement 

I did say that the situation had greatly improved in the past few 
weeks, and that is indicated also by the testimony this morning 

I believe all have different definitions of what is adequate, and what 
constitutes a shortage. Considerable point has been made as to 
adequate supplies in the hands of the troops to meet an emergency. 
The fact remains that the emergency must exist, that is, the troops 
must be in trouble before they may shoot, because of the less than 
normal flow of ammunition to the Far East Command. 

If the Far East Command does not get an adequate flow, then that 
flow does not come to Korea and does not go from communications 
zone to Eighth Army stocks and from Eighth Army stocks, with 
adequate permission or physically, to permit the troops at the front 

) pli in to shoot more. 

Yes; they may shoot if they are in trouble, and the stock is replen- 
ished, but they cannot plan to shoot what they would like to do; 
therefore, planning raids are limited because of the availability of 
ammunition, so it does hold down your activity along the front, the 
very fact that ammunition is not flowing to fill up the supply dumpss 

Note.—For security reasons a portion of General Van Fleet’s reply has been 
paraphrased as follows: 

(There has been established a certain level in the Far East which level is con- 
sidered to be a safe supply. When it falls down to another figure, that is consid- 
ered the critical level. When items fall below the critical level, we are cut down 
until the supply gets back above the critical level. 

(At the time I left Korea two important categories were still far below the 
critical level and therefore these categories were seriously rationed.) 

(Now, this morning, it has been pointed out that one of these categories is 
greatly impro,ed—but still below the normal allowance for a day of fire. 

General Van Fierr. I know the committee is interested in the 
current picture; that is, what we do about it now. 

Chairman Sautronstauut. That is what we are trying to stress, 
General Van Fleet. 

General Van Feet. So there is little need of going into the past 
history, but I have a file here that is full of information of our cry for 
ammunition and how it has been supported by both General Ridgway 
and General Clark, my immediate commanders, and if you are 
interested I could quote from some of this. 

Chairman SALTonstaLu. I would say, General, that in the future, 
and perhaps on questioning, we will be intensely interested in those 
records in order to try to correct mistakes of the past. 

What we would like right this minute is the present. If you have 
anything to add now, and then I will turn the meeting over, Senator 
Byrd, to you, first. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to ask that that be made a part of the 
record. I think that is very vital, a very vital part of this whole 
investigation. 
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Chairman SALronstauu. It is quite voluminous. 

Semator Byrp. Have General Mudge condense it, because I think 
that is one of the most vital parts of this whole investigation as to 
whether or not General Van Fleet daily, as he expressed it, or approxi- 
mately daily, reported there was a shortage of ammunition for the 
past 22 months. 

Chairman SavronstaLy. Without objection, then, General Van 
Fleet 

Senator STENNIs. Just a minute, reserving the right to object, but, 
I do not know whether I will, | want to understand it. 

Chairman SaALTonstaLL. May the Chair put the question? 

Senator Srennis. I thought you were going to say without 
objection 

Chairman SALTonsTaLL. Without objection, General Van Fleet, if 
you will get together with General Mudge, and see how your record 
can be put in readable form, in serviceable form, in form so that it can 
be put into a committee record; is that satisfactory? 

Senator STENNIS. That is all right. 

Chairman SauronstaLL. The Chair will put that as a question 
Does any member of the committee object to that procedure? 

Senator Case. Would it not be helpful for the committee if General 
Van Fleet would tell us right now how many communications there 
are and between what dates they consist of? 

Chairman SALronstaLu. General Van Fleet, could you add that 
to your testimony? 

General VAN Fierr. I just have some extracts of pertinent com- 
munications bearing on that. 

Senator Cast. The record here is not going to show whether it is 
one or a dozen. Looking at the papers you have there, it would 
appear to me that there must be at least 35 or 40 pages. 

General VAN FLeer. | did not intend to put so many in the record. 

Senator Case. No; but are there 35 or 40 instances where com- 
plaints have been made? 

General Van Fierr. No, sir; I do not call these complaints. 

Senator Cass. Where requests for ammunition were made? What 
are they? 

Chairman SaLronstaLy. General Van Fleet, could you give us the 
first and the last of the dates of these communications? 

General Van Fieet. Well, let me just bring out one communication 
which is more recent, which brings us up to date. 

Chairman SALronstaLL. The chairman of the subcommittee of the 
\ppropriations Committee, Senator Ferguson, has said General 
Van Fleet, bis committee and perhaps this committee, will want that 
record some time in the future, so we hope vou will keep it available 

Senator Syminetron. Mr. Chairman, may | ask a question? 

Chairman SavronstauL. The Chair was going to try to go right 
down the table 

Senator SyMinGcTon. | am talking on this subject. It seems to me 
that the committee would be glad to have anything in the record, 
anything that General Van Fleet would want to put into this record. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Yes 

Senator Syminaton. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Coorprer. May I ask a question? How long would it take 
General Van Fleet to read what he just said he would like to read, to 
this committee? 
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Chairman Savronstauu. The Chair did not understand that he 
wanted to read the whole thing 

Senator Coorrer. I understood him to say that he wanted to read 
extracts. 

Chairman SALronsraLu. General, we wanted you to complet 
your testimony. If you have anything more to add or anything you 
want to read, go ahead and do so 

Senator Srennis. If | may make my point clear, Mr. Chairman, 
on that for just one second, my point is it is all right to have it in a 
record, but I did not want it to go in a record here that will be put 
forth before the world as an argument of our military commanders; 
I do not think that would have any place in the record 

Chairman SALTronstaLi. The Chair assumes every Senator agrees 
to that. 

Senator Byrp. What was that now? 

Chairman SALTonstaLu. Well, there is nothing pro or con. 

Senator Byrp. I do not see any reason why that should not be 
made public at all. That is a part of this whole investigation, namely, 
whether or not General Van Fleet reported these shortages; that, for 
my part, is one of the most vital parts of the investigation. 

Chairman SaLronstaLu. General, you complete your testimony 
and then the Chair will turn it over. Have you anything further? 

General VAN Fieer. | have nothing further to read. 

Senator Byrp. You said you had something to read 

General Van Fierr. This all goes back to the past. 

Senator Byrp. All of this is in the past. I think General Van Fleet 
ought to be permitted to put in the record anything he wants to read. 
He started to read and then stopped. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, I so move. 

Chairman Sauronstauy. The Chair would be glad to have you 
read it; the Chair thought you were through. Will you complete 
your testimony, General Van Fleet 

General Van Fieer. I wanted to sav in support of my views that 
the Eighth Army has been seriously limited in the quantity of ammu- 
nition it could fire at the enemy in support of operations, and in the 
saving of lives and destruction of the enemy 

We have been guided by the availability of ammunition being 
produced and sent out to the Far East Command, and that, in my 
opinion, has been inadequate to do the job in Korea. That was my 
statement the other day and I still stick to that story 

Chairman SALronstaLtL. Mr. Stevens, it has been suggested to 
the Chair 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, could I make a suggestion that 
General Van Fleet make a brief statement in regard to those reports 
He started to read them, read one of them, and give those that he 
thinks are the most pertinent? 

Chairman Savronstaut. The Chair would respectfully say to 
Senator Byrd that he was just going to say to have the Secretary to 
have photostated and turned over to the committee four copies of 
all these reports that General Van Fleet has and indicate those that 
eannot be and those that can be made part of a public record 

Senator Byrp. General Van Fleet, rf | may be permitted to say 
would know the more important ones, and | would suggest just along 
the line that he read some of these reports as to the shortage of 
ammunition. 
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Chairman SaLronstTatu. That is what we want; that, I believe, is 
what we will get. 

Now, General, if you will turn over—if you and the Secretary will 
make available photostatic copies of what you and General Van 
Fleet think are pertinent to this inquiry of what you have requested 
in the past, what you cofmmunicated, what you submitted to head- 
quarters, for this commit&ee and for the Appropriations Committee, 
that will be very helpful 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, | think the problem there is that 
these communications deal with many subjects—perhaps some of 
them do—and I am just wondering if in photostatic copies paragraphs 
are extracted 

Senator Byrp. I would suggest that the general started to read one 
of the reports and I would suggest that he be permitted to read what 
he wants to read and read anything else that is pertinent to this sub- 
ject. We want to go into it right down to the bottom. There is no 
secret about it; everybody knows what has happened in the past. | 
am not asking for any military secrets to be divulged. 

Senator STENNIS. Let me make clear that I am not objecting to 
any of the facts coming out to this committee; 1 think it would be 
injurious to our position in Korea and to our men to air here to the 
public what may be a running argument here between the generals. 
I think we ought to get the facts, but I object to it being put out. 

Chairman SAL?ONSTALL. What the Chair wants is to have General 
Van Fleet complete his testimony, read anything that vou care to 
read that you think is pertinent, and then say that vou are through, 
and then the Chair is going to turn the meeting over for questions 
starting with Senator Byrd, Senator Flanders, and down the table. 

General Van Furer. Mr. Chairman, | make the point that the 
amount of ammunition that we shoot in Korea is not controlled by 
what we have at the gun or in the hands of the troops at the front, 
but rather is controlled by two factors: One, when we are in trouble 
we may shoot; and the second, the amount of ammunition being sent 
to the Far East. 

The supply in the Far East has been under the normal level in a 
number of categories; it has been below a critical level. Therefore, 
we have been serio isly rationed in certain items, and because of that 
rationing we do not shoot those pieces along the front if we can 
possibly avoid it. The troops must be in trouble in order to shoot 
the ammunition in their hands. 

This is a situation and a condition that has existed for a long time 
but I understand it is greatly improved as of now. 

In support of that contention | would like to quote briefly some 
extracts from communications. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. You may proceed. 

General VAN Fierr. From a letter sent to me by General Clark 
by radio, dated December 1, 1952. It says: 

I have just received a personal letter from Secretary Lovett which contains the 
first firm indication that our ammunition supply situation is fully appreciated in 


Washington and that positive action is being initiated to orient production to 
meet your requirements, 


Senator Byrp. What is the date of that, General? 
General VAN Fiterr. December 1 
Senator Byrp. 1952? 
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Senator Durr. 1952. 
General VAN FuErr (reading 


Mr. Lovett now advises the Army will now deal with the short rounds of am- 
munition problem as though we were under full mobilization and that the situation 


will be given overriding priorities Furthermore, every effort will be made to 
deliver the ammunition by the most expeditious means While it may be several 
months before the fruits of this effort become apparent, I will pass them on to 


you by increased available supply rates at the earliest possible moment 

While we are still a long ways from being out of the woods I am convinced my 
repeated requests for increased supply have finally struck home and the ammuni- 
tion supply road ahead will be considerably smoother 


Now, in reply to a study I submitted for the need of firing more 
ammunition in order to control the enemy artillery and mortar fire, 
in other words, our counterbattery fires to suppress enemy fires, 
and presenting the problem that has become increasingly a difficult 
problem through 1952 during a period when the enemy artillery 
and mortars built up considerably, General Clark wrote me under 
date of November 10, 1952, and I quote: 


I thoroughly appreciate the problem you are up against with regard to enemy 
artillery and mortars. I must, however, impress upon you the necessity to 
conserve ammunition. 

Shoosmith 


one of his deputies 


gave your chief of staff an analysis of the ammunition situation in the Far East 
which included my agreement to an increased allotment for Eighth Army for a 
limited period. You will, I know, appreciate that we cannot continue these 
increased rates for any lengthy period. I am entirely dependent on receipts from 
the States and I must insure an adequate reserve 

It. will not be possible, therefore, to continue your present rate of expenditure 
We are encountering for the first time probably since World War I a stalemated 
defensive situation against an enemy equipped with artillery in quantities com- 
mensurate with our own and capable of employing it in a manner which is in- 
fluencing the battle. 

Perhaps, because there has been no necessity for countering the enemy’s 
artillery as a primary mission, we have not paid sufficient attention to counter- 
battery procedures and techniques in the past. 


Senator Case. That was all the 10th of November 

General Van Freer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cask (continuing). Letter. 

General Van Firenr. Under the date of September 3, 1952, I was 
informed in a message from General Clark, and I quote: 

Steel strike has seriously reduced the amount of ammunition being received 
on new production. Present estimates are that approximately 37 percent of 
artillery ammunition production for 1952 has been lost The above-listed 
ammunition are the most critical types 
That is these heavier caliber there mentioned. 

All ammunition containing sizable quantities of steel are affected and expendi- 
tures should be reviewed accordingly. 

To go back as far as July 1952, he writes to me—General Clark 
writes to me: 

As you will see in reviewing the study of the ammunition in the Far East, the 
supply of 155-millimeter ammunition is far from satisfactory. As much as I 
would like to remove rationing of this item I believe you will agree that to do so 
at this time would involve a risk we cannot afford to take. 

I quoted those few comments, Mr. Chairman, merely to back up 
my testimony that we have had a shortage, and it has been seriously 
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rationed, and when we use the word “rationed,” everything is ra- 
tioned, even two eggs per man per morning. His full allowance is 
rationed; that is the ration. 

3ut when we cut that normal ration in half, even lower, then it is a 
serious ration 

Chairman SaLtTronstauu. Is that all? 

General VAN Fierr. That is my statement at this time. 

Chairman SaLronstaLy. Thank vou, General. Without objection, 
if there is no objection from the committee, the Chair will ask General 
Mudge to collaborate with General Van Fleet and Mr. Stevens to have 
photostated and turned over to-this committee 4 copies and to the 
Appropriations Committee, the subcommittee thereof, 4 copies of 
those communiques of General Van Fleet pro and con, that General 
Van Fleet thinks are pertinent to his testimony and can be done 
without violating security. Is there objection to that procedure? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, [ think the quoted parts are very 
pertinent, and | certainly have no objection to them. 

Chairman SaLToNsTaLL. Without objection, General Van Fleet, 
you will be the judge as to what vou think is pertinent that you have 
given, and the Secretary and vourself, with General Mudge, will see 
that that is done. Is that satisfactory? 

(Ten documents were photostated pursuant to the above instruc- 
tions and furnished the committees. The unclassified portion of this 
material is inserted at this point.) 


HEADQUARTERS, E1egutxH UNitrep States Army Korea (EUSAK), 


OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
APO 801, Se pte mber 7, 1952. 


Subject: Letter of instructions 
‘o: Commanding General, I US Corps, APO 358 
Commanding General, [X US Corps, APO 264 
Commanding General, X US Corps, APO 909 
Commanding General, [1 ROK Corps. 
Commanding General, | ROK Corps 
|. In a recent message the Department of the Army has advised that the last 
el strike has seriously affected ammunition production and forecasts a loss of 
37 percent in artillery ammunition production for 1952. The follovring is a 


pertinent extract from this message 


While the above-listed ammo are the most critical types, all ammo containing 


sizable quantities of steel are affected, and expenditures should be reviewed 
} ] 
according] 

2. The ASR for the period 101800 September to 201800 September 1952, and 
for subsequent periods, will reflect this condition. However, in the application of 
this allocation, I expect that the criterion for the expenditure of ammunition will 
not be based on the quantities allocated Rather, every effort will be made by 





commanders at all echelons to insure that ammunition expenditures are consistent 
with operational requirements 

3. It must be borne in mind that special operations, such as raids, usually 
require above normal expenditure of ammunition. Consequently, in suballo- 
cating ammunition allowances, commanders should make careful provision for 
these special operations in apy given ten day period. 

t. | intend to give this matter my personal attention and expect that you will 
exercise the necessary command supervision to insure the maximum return for all 
ammunition expended 


JAMES A. VAN FLEET, 
General, United States Army, Commanding. 
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JUNE 23 
From: CG EUSAK Adv. 
To: CINCFE. 
Info: CG EUSAK main. 
A marked increase in the number of enemy artillery and mortar rounds falling o1 
our positions has necessitated additional expenditures of artillery ammunition for 


counterbattery and countermortar fires. The daily average enemy artillery and 
mortar rounds falling across the Army front from February 1 to June 17, 1952, 
are as follows: February, 1,173; March, 1,437; April, 3,272; May, 3,246; Jun 
6,249. This increase in enemy artillery and mortar fire precludes the savings in 
ammunition directed by reference message under existing conditions Moreover 


this increased enemy activity has reflected and probably will continue to reflect 
in increased casualty rates among friendly troops. 
Signed VAN FLEE1 

The Chair will reserve any questions because he has talked a good 
deal, until every other member of the committee is through. 

Senator Byrd, the Chair would suggest that you ask the questions 
first, and if any member of the committee or our guests, Senators, 
ask you to yield on anything pertinent to what you are asking, the 
Chair will leave that entirely to your discretion as to whether to yield 
ornot. In other words, let us have each Senator ask the questions he 
wants. If he cares to vield he can do so; if he does not care to, there 
is no reflection intended. Senator Byrd? 

Sentor Byrp. Is it the plan of the Chair for the Senators to 
question the three witnesses all at one time? 

Chairman Sauronstauu. All 3 gentlemen are before you, and the 
Chair would suggest that we run until, say, 10 minutes of 1, and then, 
Mr. Stevens, you 3 gentlemen can come here again in the afternoon, 
can you not? 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SaLronstaLy. And, perhaps, we will continue until, say 
t o’clock this afternoon. 

Senator FLANDERS. Beginning when this afternoon? 

Chairman SALtonstaLL. Beginning at, say, a quarter past 2, and 
perhaps going to a quarter or half past 4, if that is satisfactory to the 
committee. 

The Chair also would like to say, as a matter of procedure, that the 
Chair has received a letter from the Secretary of the Navy on Captain 
Rickover and, perhaps, we could clean that up before we proceed with 
the Army this afternoon. Senator Byrd 

Senator Byrp. I would like to ask Secretary Stevens Mr. Secre- 
tary, you have read the previous testimony of General Van Fleet, 
I assume? 

Secretary STEVENS. Sir? 

Senator Byrp. You have read General Van Fleet’s previous testi- 
mony before this committee? 

Secretary STEVENS. I have not read it all, Senator Byrd; I read 
most of it. 

Senator Byrp. Well, vou heard him testify, of course, this morning? 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Do I understand that in the statement read by 
Secretary Wilson that he did not take issue with the testimony given 
by General Van Fleet? He says that he does not deny that there 
was a shortage of ammunition in a period that General Van Fleet 
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mentioned; he spoke of some improvements that were to occur, and 
he mentioned the production figures over in this country, but could 
you speak for him or not as to whether he intended by indirection 
or otherwise, to take issue with General Van Fleet’s testimony? 

Secretary Stevens. It is my opinion that he did not intend to take 
issue with General Van Fleet. 

Senator Byrp. In your testimony, your own testimony, did you 
take issue with General Van Fleet’s statements as you understand 
them? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; I do not question General Van Fleet’s 
integrity. I have the most profound respect for his view in this 
matter. 

Senator Byrp. So far as you know his statements are correct from 
the standpoint of the actual conditions that confronted him in Korea? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; | think his statements are correct, and 
I think General Collins’ are correct. 

Senator Byrp. You have no reason to think that any statement he 
has made is incorrect? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to ask Mr. Stevens about the appropri- 
ations for ammunition. Have you got available how much money 
has been expended for ammunition in 1951, 1952, and 1953? You 
might give the appropriations and expenditures also, if you have it. 

Secretary Stevens. I may need the help of others on this. The 
basic fiscal 1951 budget appropriation was $29,950,000. 

Senator Byrp. How much of that was expended; all of it? 

General Decker. Sir, we do not have the expenditures broken down 
against those particular appropriations. I will give the cumulative 
expenditures against all the appropriations we have gotten to date. 

Senator Byrp. What was spent in 1952? 

General Decker. Our cumulative expenditures at the end of fiscal 
1952 against all appropriations is 

Senator Byrp. You mean acc yumulated expenditures for that fiscal 
year or before? 

General Decker. Accumulated expenditures for fiscal 1951 and 
1952. 

Senator Byrp. Have you got them separated by the years? 

General Decker. Well, we have by deliveries which really are a 
good indication of the expenditures. At the end of the fiscal year 
1951 the total.deliveries or pi senepes ures amount to about $270 million. 

Senator Byrp. For the 1 year or the 2 years? 

General Decker. That was for Pee fiscal year 1951, sir, cumulative 
expenditures, fiscal year 1951. 

Senator Byrp. You just gave a figure a moment ago of $29 million. 
Let us deal with expenditures first. 

General Decker. All right, sir. The cumulative expenditures at 
the end of fiscal year 1951 were $270 million. 

Senator Byrp. Was that within the year, within the fiscal year 
1951? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. All right. Now give me 1952. 

General Decker. At the end of fiscal year 1952 they had reached 
the cumulative total of $1,670 million. 
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Senator Byrp. Wait a minute; you are confusing it. Can you not 
give them by respective years? 

Secretary Stevens. $1,400 million, sir, for fiscal 1952. 

Senator Byrp. $1,400 million for fiscal 1952. All right. 

What have you spent to date in fiscal 1953? 

General Decker. At the end of the second quarter of fiscal 1953 
we have spent $1,190 million thus far. 

Senator Byrp. That is for how many months? 

General Decker. Six months, sir; the end of the second quarter. 

Senator Byrp. Have all the appropirations been expended that 
were available in that period? 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. What is the balance for ammunition that you have 
not expended? 

General Decker. The total ammunition program of the Army 
which includes procurement for other services as well, is $8,800 millions 

Senator Byrp. I do not want the other; we are dealing with am- 
munition now. 

General Decker. Actually, the Army has had appropriated to it 
$5,099,841,508. 

Senator Byrp. Out of that you have spent $2.7 billion; in other 
words, you have spent less than one-half of your appropriation for 
ammunition? 

Secretary STEVENS. $1.9 billions, I believe, is correct. 

Senator Byrp. That is just about one-half of your appropriation 
available for ammunition. 

Secretary SrevENS. That is actual deliveries. 

Senator Byrp. In the last 3 vears. 

Secretary Stevens. That is all deliveries, you understand, Senator 
Byrd. 

Senator Byrp. I understand that. 

General Decker. That differs from obligations. Obligations 
are 

Senator Byrp. I know everything about obligations. 

General Decker. There is a considerable lag time between obliga- 
tions and deliveries or expenditures. 

Senator Byrp. You have not had deliveries, that is one thing. 
Have you obligated all of this $5.8; is that under contract, firm 
contract? 

General Decker. Senator, I think we should say in addition to that 
$5 billion we have added to the ammunition program approximately 
another billion which we have reprogramed from other funds. 

Senator Byrp. Then you have had available $6.9 billion within 
these last three fiscal years? 

General Decker. Yes; that is correct, sir. 

Secretary Stevens. No; 6.7 billion. 

Senator Byrp. He said he first had $5 billion 

Secretary Stevens. $5,099 million. 

General Decker. Senator, I can give you this tabulation to put in 
the record, which shows how this is broken down by fiscal years. 

Senator Byrp. Is all of that under firm contract? 

General Decker. NO, sir; it is not. 

Senator Byrp. That is a strange thing. It is not under contract? 
You have a shortage of ammunition and the money has been appro- 
priated, and 
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Secretary Srevens. Senator, Under Secretary Johnson says he 
has a statement that covers all of this area. I do not know whether 
you wish to hear that or not 

Senator Byrp. I would rather, if you do not mind, Mr. Secretary 
I have a single-track mind, and I would just like to have you answer 
the questions that I ask. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sil 

Senator Byrp. I want to know how much of the appropriations 
that have been available to you have you under firm contract, what 
percentage It does not do any cood Lo have an appropriation unless 
vou let a contract to get something out of it. 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. The time required to obli- 
gate this money is considerable, and at the pres nt time th re are 
available funds approximating $450 million unobligated, that is on 
firm contracts. Now, there will be more money poured into this 
ammunition program from reimbursement from sales that we make 
to MDAP and other customers, and I had not finished giving vou the 
full picture of the total amount of funds that will be available 
here is an additional $571 million we expect to put into this 
ammunition program before the end of the fiscal vear, bringing the 
total for the program up to approximately $6.6 billion 

Senator Byro. And $450 million of this total has not been let to 
firm contract? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir 

Senater Case. Plus the $571 million still to eome. He expects to 


T 


recoup 

Senator Byrp. Plus the $571 million 

General Decker. That is right 

senator Byrp In other words, there are roughly nearly a billion 
dollars that are not under contract? 

General Decker. Actually, the amount that will be 

Senator Byron. A little over a billion? 

General Decker. No, sir. The actual amount that will be avail- 
able through the whole fiscal year, including the anticipated reimburse- 
ment will run about $700 million yet to go, to complete the program 
in this fiscal year so far as obligations are concerned 

Senator Byrp. You mean you have not let contracts for $700 
million? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir; we have not all the money 
yet. Some of it is anticipated reimbursements. Of the money in 
hand, there is about $450 million that has not gone, and then there 
will be more money coming to the program later on. 

Senator Byrp. Were these contracts made promptly or was it that 
vou did not get quick delivery; what was the trouble that the ammuni- 
tion was not made available? 

General Decker. I cannot speak to that point, sir. I think the 
production people will have to get to that. 

Senator Byrp. Here we have had available the total of how much 
was available in all—give that total again of everything that 1s avail- 
able or will be available, for these 3 fiscal years. 

Mr. Jounson. $6.7 billion. . 

Senator Byrp. $6.7 billion? 

Mr. Jonunson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You only have gotten deliveries on $2.8 billion? 
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Mr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Byrp. What is the trouble? Why is it that you have not 
gotten these deliveries quicker over a period of 3 years? 

Mr. Jounson. The $6.7 billion is programed off as far ahead as 
into 1956. You will not complete the order—after all the placing ol 
an order—if you place an order for delivery at a specified rate, that 
rate may run over a period of a year and a half for delivery. 

Senator Byrp. You could have gotten the hand grenades delivered 
could you not? It does not take much of a plant to make hand 
grenades, at $1.16 apiece? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, sir; the difficulties with the hand grenad 
on the production side have been in the fuse and not the grenade 
We can make grenades as rapidly almost as vou can stamp them out 
now. Our difficulties have been in getting a fuse made rapidly, a 
satisfactory fuse down to precision timing 

(ne particular company, without putting the name in the record 
unless you care to have me put it in, has now developed an electroni 


method of measuring the fuse quality and that was not developed 
mtil the end of last summer—TI would say some time around August, 
maybe September That will greatly speed up our production, but 


basically there have been substantial delays from time to time in 
various areas of production 

Senator Byrp. Do you think there has been an unreasonabl 
delay? It would seem to me that you have not—lI suppose it is 
just about 40 pere nt of the total amount availal | ’ most of it under 
contract, has been delivered in. thre fiscal years when there is a 
shortage. I mean, why could not those m authority divert them to 
other plants, get them to do it, and whatever is necessary to do it 
What is your judgment? Could it not have been handled a bit bette: 
than this? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, my judgment ts, it has to be judgment because 
[ have not been in this area, only im recent months, it is IY) \ belief 
that there were a series of factors and conditions which produced 
just this situation that I think—I had a prepared statement, but | 
could read it into the record if you wanted me to, and if not I can 
extract from it I cover some of these points 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Byrd, would you vield for merely 
this comment? 

Senator Byrp. Yes 

Chairman SALToNsTaLL. General Collins, you stated to the Chair 
there were two additional statements you felt should go into the 
record? 

General Couiins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALronsTALu. On the general line of questioning? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALtronsTaLL. Would you please state what they are 

General Co.turns. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that we are now in 
the field that is not immediately my responsibility, the responsibility 
of the Chief of Staff of the Army, because the question of procurement 
and of financing that part of it is not charged to my immediate 
responsibility, but it has been handled through—for years—the office 
of the Under Secretary of the Army, and by the technical services. 

Mr. Johnson does have a statement which, in my judgment, should 
be read into the record. Colonel Medaris of the Ordnance Corps has 
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a statement that likewise should be placed in the record, and this 
problem, as I have watched it and seen it, is possibly one of the most 
complex things that you can possibly imagine. 

In my judgment, the things that affect this business of production 
are, first of all, the national policy with respect to operations in Korea; 


secondly, the allocation of funds in the various budgetary procedures; 
third, the 

Senator Byrp. Let me interrupt you at that point. You do not 
claim that the appropriations have not been adequate at any point? 

General Couuins. I have said that, Senator Byrd, just as clearly as 
I know how. 

(Nore.—The following letter was subsequently filed with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Services by General Collins request- 
ing that this answer be changed to read: “‘] have said that Congress 
has appropriated the money asked for in the budgets as submitted to 
Congress.’’) 

UNITED States ARMy, 
Tue CHIEF OF STAFF, 
19 March 1958. 

Dear Mr. CHarrRMAN: In accordance with the instructions of the subcommittee 
which you appointed to review the proceedings of the hearings on ammunition 
before the Senate Committee on Armed Services, Tuesday, March 10, 1953, I 
respectfully ask that the following minor correction be made on page 212 in the 
report of the proceedings of those hearings. It involves no change in substance 
and merely reiterates what I said frequently during the hearings, 1. e., that Con- 
gress has appropriated the money requested by the Department of Defense for 
Army ammunition. 

The record now reads: 

“‘General Couuins. I have said that, Senator Byrd, just as clearly as I know 
how.”’ 

The record should read: 

“General Couuins. I have said that Congress has appropriated the money 
asked for in the budgets as submitted to Congress.”’ 

My reasons for the change are simply to state clearly and succinctly these 
facts that I and others kept repeating during the hearing as follows: 

In my opening statement, page 146: 

‘“* * * the Congress has appropriated all the ammunition funds requested by 
the Department of Defense in its budgets on Army account. None of my remarks 
are to be construed as implying anything else, and, so far as I know, no responsible 
officer of the Army has ever said otherwise. Congress has done what it was 
asked to do, and has given us the ammunition funds which have been requested 
of it.” 

Under Secretary Johnson said: 

“As I mentioned above, the first really large sum appropriated for ammunition 
was made available in January 1951, shortly after the Chinese Communists 
entered the Korean action. I might say that that was based upon what the 
Secretary of Defense requested.” 

Page 255: 

“Senator Byrp. There is nothing else that could have been done. You got all 
the money you wanted, all the priorities you wanted? You had everything? 

“General Coututins. I didn’t say that, Senator. 

“Senator Byrp. You got all you asked for. 

“General Couiuins. I said that the Army was given ail that the Department of 
Defense asked the Congress for. I didn’t say that we had all the priorities or 
anything else. That is what my statement was. 

“The Army got from the Congress, under the condition of the times, all of the 
money that the Army asked Congress for as part of the approved budget of the 
President as submitted to the Congress.”’ 

Page 256: 

“Senator Syminaton. I think what Senator Byrd would like to know is whether 
or not the Department of Defense approved the request made by the Bureau of 
the Budget of the Congress, it was what you and what the Army felt was adequate 
from the standpoint of your ammunition. 
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“General Couiins. You are putting me in a difficult position, Senator, to 
answer that, because of the fact as Chief of Staff of the Army I do not submit the 
budgets. 

“T have a certain part to play in their production and in their presentation, 
but the matter of what is approved and what is not approved within the Depart- 
ment of Defense in my opinion should be asked of an official of the Department of 
Defense and not of a military man, under our system of government.’”’ 

Page 257: 

‘Senator Byrp. There is no need of answering that. What I want to bring 
out of course is very fully that the Congress gave all that the Department of 
Defense requested. 

“General Couuins. Senator, I tried to say that in as simple English as I could 
this morning in my testimony.”’ 

In response to a question by Senator Byrd, page 260: 

“General Couuins. Yes, sir, but I make my recommendations by law to the 
Secretary of the Army. That is the man I make my recommendations to, as 
stipulated in the law passed by Congress. I make them to the Secretary of the 
Army. 

“Senator Byrp. If you had it to do over again, would you recommend more 
money for ammunition or not? 

“General Coutuins. Yes, sir. I did recommend more money.” 

Page 284: 

“Senator Stennis. And you deem them adequate, if that is a proper question? 

“General Couutns. I will never be satisfied, Senator, until we get the ammuni- 
tion, and we are not satisfied with the number of production facilities that we 
have. We are not satisfied with the amount of money that is in the current 
budget, but again now this is all under review at levels far and away above me, 
and I am really not the person to answer it.” 

Page 327: 

“Senator Cooper. Now, you stated several times during the hearing that the 
Congress had furnished all the money that you had asked 

‘Let me ask you this: 

“Ts the amount of money that you received, and which will be finally used, if 
it is brought into use, sufficient to produce the amount of ammunition for an 
adequate supply of ammunition for the Armed Forces? 

‘General CoLuins. No, sir.”’ 

Page 328: 

“Secretary SreveNs. Could I interject there, Senator Cooper? 

“The fact is that General Collins very reluctantly, but did testify earlier that 
he had recommended larger amounts in ammunition, in the ammunition program. 

“Senator Cooper. I remember he said that. 

“Secretary Stevens. I would like to take this opportunity of paying my own 
tribute to General Collins for having had the foresight to estimate the situation 
the way he did.” 

In answer to a query from Senator Knowland, page 343: 

‘“‘General CoLuins. Senator, in my testimony I stated the Congress has appro- 
priated the money that has been asked for by the Department of Defense.’ 

I am sure you will agree, after considering these statements, that my response 
on page 212 should read as I have previously recommended, in fairness to all 
concerned: 

“General Couturns. I have said that Congress has appropriated the money asked 
for in the budgets as submitted to Congress.” 

Sincerely yours, 
J. LAwtTon Cou.ins. 

Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 


Senator Byrp. You said something about budgetary 

General Couns. Oh, yes, sir. There are lots of budgetary pro- 
cedures, aside from the appropriations as actually appropriated by the 
Congress, and I said in my statement 

Senator Byrp. Do those procedures interfere with getting the 
delivery of raw material? 

General Couurns. I think that is a matter that I am not competent 
to judge. It is not within my sphere of responsibility but the only 
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point I make is that if you are going to go into this, my suggestion 
would be that it be done in a very careful and orderly fashion, and 
that I would recommend that since we do have two prepared state- 
ments ready for issue if the chairman of the committee sees fit to use 
them that they be read into the record and that they be released along 
with the statements of Mr. Wilson, Mr. Stevens, and myself. 

Chairman Sauronstauy. What is the wish of the committee at this 
point; that we finish the questioning or that we read these statements 
into the record prior to recessing at 1 o’clock? The Chair awaits the 
will of the committee 

Senator Byrp. I have no objection to reading into the record these 
statements. Many of these prepared statements are not very illumi- 
nating, I have found that out in the past. If you want to take the 
time to do it, you may do it. But I think, in addition to making the 
investigation orderly we ought to make this a complete investigation 
also 

General Couuins. | am all in favor of that, Senator Byrd. 

Senator Byrp. | think this is something that should be gone into 
right to the very roots of it. I just cannot understand the situation. 
Here we have appropriated for the last 3 fiscal years $160 billion to the 
military and by July-1 we will have spent by the estimates $103 
billion, and vet we have not got enough ammunition to fight a war 
in Korea In mv judement that is a national scandal, and it is the 
duty of this committee to go into, right to the bottom of it and find 
out who is responsible for this situation, and somebody should be 
punished for 1 . 


If you are going to read this into the record, go ahead, but I would 


ake up very little time of the members of the committee, and 


| have asked very little time. If you want to take up the time to 
read it, | will ask for time to answer it; | want to see what it is. 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. Chairman, | would like to say that the 
chairman should permit the statement to be read into the record, but 
I think the committee should determine, after it has been read into 
the record, as to just what phase of it or part of it should be released. 

Chairman SALronstaLu. That, of course, is up to the committee, 
these things, except that, Senator Hendrickson, the Chair would 
assume that as much should be released as is possible of all of these 
hearings 

Senator HenpricKkson. I agree. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Except for security purposes 

Senator Henprickson. I agree with that. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Byrd, you are asking questions, 
and under the procedure 

Senator Byrp. I was asking questions, and General Collins stated 
he wanted to read something into the record, and | have no objection 
to it 

General Cotuins. No, Senator Byrd. The chairman asked me to 
make a statement, Senator Byrd. 

Chairman SAuTONsTALL. Go ahead. Mr. Johnson, how long is 
your statement? 

Mr. Jounson. It is not very long, and it is doublespaced. 

Chairman SaLronstauu. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to say that I do not believe that General 
Collins is disclaiming control of the G—4 Section of the Army and the 


like to 
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Technical Services in that. I am sure he did not intend that by 
his statement. 

General Couiiins. No. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, could I ask just one question for 
identification? Was Mr. Johnson in charge of that program during 
the period under discussion? 

Mr. JOHNSON, The latter part; yes, sir. 

Senator Casr. The latter part; what part? 

Mr. Jonnson. I took over in May of last year, about the time the 
armistice—just before our armistice negotiations started; yes, sir. 

Senator Case. In May of last year? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir, 1952 

Senator Case. Who was in charge before that? 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Alexander, Archibald Alexander, the then 
Under Secretary. 

Senator Cast. Was he the Under Secretary that you referred to, 
General Collins, a moment ago; you were referring to the Under 
secretary. 

General Coturns. I was not referring to anyone. The point, it 
seems to me, is that in the field of procurement and industrial business 
and the contractual relationships, those have been handled in the 
Department of the Army under the direction of the Under Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Jonnson. I made a misstatement of fact about the time I took 
over. The armistice negotiations had been under way for about 
10 months when I took over 

Chairman SAuronstaLu. You will proceed with your statement, 
Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Gentlemen, you have heard Secretaries Wilson and 
Stevens and General Collins and I shall endeavor to avoid duplicating 
their statements. However, I do want to repeat, even though I have 
not had the responsibility in the fiscal and budgeting area, that the 
Congress was responsive to the requests presented it by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget for Army 
account. However, I believe that it would be helpful to summarize 
what I have learned by a review of the budget record. 

The first supplemental appropriation for ammunition, which really 
represented the first appropriation for ammunition following the out- 
break of Korea, was made available on September 27, 1950, in the 
amount of $373,749,000, which represented the entire amount re- 
quested of Congress. 

The second supplemental 

Senator Byrp. If you will let me interrupt you there, that was 
because of the fact that we had large supplies on hand of ammunition, 
was it not? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You would have asked for a larger appropriation, 
I imagine, except you had a great deal of ammunition on hand which 
has since been depleted. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is the entire amount asked for in the budget 
submitted to the Congress, 

Senator Byrp. If you had no such amount of ammunition on hand 
we would have been in a much worse fix than we are now, is that not 
right? 

809383—53——7 
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Mr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Apparently, you have not been able to get it manu- 
factured, although we have appropriated the money. 

Mr. Jounson. The second supplemental of fiseal year 1951 was on 
January 6, 1951, for an amount of $1,452,583,000 which was also the 
sum requested from Congress. 

Senator Byrp. Another point, have you got the value of the am- 
munition that was on hand in money when the war started? 

Mr. Jounson. We can get that, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jounson. The third Army supplemental for fiscal year 1951 
was on May 31 and carried an additional $250 million. This was 
principally 79h e increases in items already programed. The appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1952 made available another $1,072,116,000, 
and for fiscal year 1953 the Congress appropriated $1,921,400,000. 
This represents a total of $5,069,848,000. 

Senator Byrp. That total does not agree with the other total. 

Mr. Jounson. That goes with those appropriations, vou see. In 
addition to the procurement funds noted above, the Congress appro- 
priated during that period $1.8 billion to provide production facilities 
of which one-third, approximately $683 million, has been allocated 
to facilities for the ammunition program. 

Senator Byrp. What is the total for ammunition in that period? 
What is the total for the 3 vears? 

Mr. Jounson. I will have to skip down in this statement. 

Senator Byrp. The testimony a few moments ago was $6 billion. 

Mr. Jonnson. $6.7 billion. 

Senator Byrp. I want to get that right in the record now, the 
total was $6.7 billion. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir 

Senator Byrp. And that $2.8 billion has been delivered? 

Mr. Jounson. As I mentioned above, the first really large sum 
appropriated for ammunition was made available in January 1951, 
shortly after the Chinese Communists entered the Korean action. | 
might say that that was based upon what the Secretary of Defense 
requested 

By the end of the same quarter, our cumulative obligations for 
ammunition exceeded 80 percent of the funds previously appropriated, 
including the January amount. I cite this only as an example of 
how rapidly the Army tried to contract for ammunition. 

I think this is significant because it indicates the rapid obligation 
which can be achieved under emergency conditions. You will recall 
that in December of 1950 there was a declaration of a national emer- 
gency, and the Army immediately discarded, where appropriate, 
the peacetime practices of procurement under Public Law 413. As 
General Collins just pointed out, this compares with the purchase of 
ammunition in the previous vear at a rate under $50 million. 

Since the start of the Korean war, the Army has received from the 
Congress in the fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, and supplemental 
budgets a total of $5.1 billion for ammunition. 

In addition, the Army has managed to place into the ammunition 
program an additional $1.6 billion. This latter sum was not available 
to the Army in a lump sum, but was acquired in relatively small 
increments throughout the entire period from the start of the Korean 
war to date. 
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Senator Byrp. Let me interrupt you. All of these figures given 
relate only to ammunition for the Army? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, si 

Senator Byrop. lay the Navy and the Air Force, that 1s in 
addition? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sit 

Senator Byrp. We would like, Mr. Chairman—I would like—to 
ask that information be furnished, too; what they are furnishing now 
is only for the Army, the cost of the ammunition for the Army, and 
we should have it, too, for the Navy and the Air Force 

Chairman SALronstaLu. Without objection it will be so ordered, 
if you can get that from the other services 

Senator Byrp. And give the same information there, as to what 
percent of it has been delivered and how much is under contract 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes, sir; we will be glad to do that, Senator 

Senator Byrp. All right 

The information referred to will be submitted for the committee 
files 

Mr. Jounson. The major sources were from (a) replacing funds 
derived from collections for sales or transfers of ammunition made 
prior to June 30, 1952, to other departments or claimants, that is 
ammunition to the Canadian Government; (6) reimbursements re- 
sulting from the transfer of stocks to the MDA program: (c) the neces- 
sity for deferring the procurement of new-type items because of de- 
laved development: and (d) the reprograming of funds from less 
critical items, such as commercial vehicles, as well as funds made 
available by unanticipated production delays on other areas, such as 
guided missiles 

Of the total funds programed and reprogramed by the Army from 
any source into ammunition—5.1 billion plus 1.6 billion for a total of 
6.7 billion—the Army has obligated $5.8 billion, leaving an unobli- 
gated balance of $900 million—that is the balance unobligated. Of 
this remaining $900 million approximately $500 million has been re- 
programed for ammunition only since November 1952, and is cur- 
rently being obligated. The remaining balance represents less than 
6 percent of the total programed since the Korean war started. 

[ wish now to highlight some of the major difficulties under which 
procurement and ae tion was accomplished. 

To begin with, we have experienced protracted delays common in 
any program where research, development, and production have been 
embarked upon simultaneously. 

Senator Byrp. Did the steel strike interfere with the ammunition 
supplies or not? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; the steel strike did have—-in retrospect, 
and I was only in this—I came in just before the steel strike started, 
and in retrospect—in endeavoring to assess the effect of the steel 
strike, | believe that the major retarding influence was the time it 
really took of key people who could have been on production, that 
were working constantly to try to reroute and reallocate steel and 
try to end the strike. 

Senator Byrp. In the March 6 issue of the United States News 
and World Report stated on page 8: 


The steel strike cost an estimated 37 percent of the ammunition scheduled for 
production. 
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Would you agree with that? 
Mr. Jounson. In retrospect I do not agree with that figure. 
Senator Byrp. But it did affect it materially? 
Mr. Jounson. It certainly did. It affected it, but I do not put it 
that high. 
Senator Casr. Was not that same figure used in that letter of 
General Clark’s to General Van Fleet? 
Ir. Jonnson. I am sure that figure was a reasoned estimate, put . 
out at that time, but I am saying in retrospect what I believe it was. 
It was used and used with confidence at the time, but the emergency 
measures which were taken at the time eventually reduced that 
substantially ‘ 
Senator Henprickson. What would be your estimate percentage- 
wise, Mr. Secretary? 
& Mr. Jounson. You would have to break it down by rounds, because 
we looked it up, we reviewed our schedules of rounds, where we had 
the most critical shortage, and we naturally came up with 155, and 
we said all right, this one no matter what it does to the others we 
are going to funnel what steel we have got into that round, you see, 
so we pulled it off from some plac es and put it into others, so that ] 
think to try to assess it in terms of an actual percentage figure is 
something I would not like to do, but I am confident that that figure 
is too high. € 
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applied both to construction of facilities and procurement. Rules 
respecting awards to small business and distressed areas complicated 
and delayed procurement actions. And it was necessary at all times 
to compete against generally profitable civilian business without 
benefit of many of the controls and the driving urgencies of a wartime 
atmosphere. 

Throughout these trying and sometimes disappointing experiences, 
a large staff of earnest and able Army men, in uniforms and out, 
worked hard to perform their mission of meeting supply requirements. 
These experiences, many good and some bad, have led to the adoption 
of several practices which have already proved successful. 

For instance, tonnage production of the four rounds most frequently 
discussed was 75 percent higher in January 1953 than in July 1952 
and I want to point out when you say production that means we are 

really saying expenditures, dollar expenditures, because when you 
ccadens you then pay the bill when you get de liveries—and January 
production of these rounds was 80 percent higher than Korean con- 
sumption during that month. 

Furthermore, based on what I consider to be realistic production 
schedules there will be a 60-percent increase by June of this year over 
January; this means June production will be almost three times the 
present rates of Korean consumption. 
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Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Jounson. In retrospect I do not agree with that figure 

Senator Byrp. But it did affect it materially? 

Mr. Jounson. It certainly did. It affected it, but I do not put it 
that high. 

Senator Case. Was not that same figure used in that letter of 
General Clark’s to General Van Fleet? 

Mr. Jounson. I am sure that figure was a reasoned estimate, put 
out at that time, but I am saying in retrospect what I believe it was. 
It was used and used with confidence at the time, but the emergency 
measures which were taken at the time eventually reduced that 
substantially 

Senator Henprickson. What would be your estimate percentage- 

wise, Mr. Secretary? 
f Mr. Jonnson. You would have to break it down by rounds, because 
we looked it up, we reviewed our schedules of rounds, where we had 
the most critical shortage, and we naturally came up with 155, and 
we said all right, this one no matter what it does to the others we 
are going to funnel what steel we have got into that round, you see, 
so we pulled it off from some places and put it into others, so that ] 
think to try to assess it in terms of an actual percentage figure is 
something I would not like to do, but I am confident that that figure 
is too high. 

Chairman SautronstaLtt. Would you finish your statement Mr. 
Johnson, so that we can get to lunch. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. I wish now to highlight some of the 
major difficulties under which procurement and production was 
accomplished. 

To begin with, we have experienced protracted delays common in 
any program where research, development, and production have been 
embarked upon simultansously, at the same time, in an orderly 
fashion. 

All suppliers were by no means as responsive in bids or production 
as they would have been under full wartime conditions. I am sure 
you gentlemen all realize that we were competing in a market the 
capacity of which was already overtaxed. 

Keeping in mind the fact that the ammunition procurement pro- 
gram increased thirtyfold between fiscal year 1950 and fiscal year 
1951, and being mindful of the personnel restraints with which you 
are all familiar, it is clear that the technical services, and particularly 
the Ordnance Corps, which had the greatest growth, had difficulty 
in recruiting adequate personnel qualified to perform this rapid 
expansion. 

Following the dynamic expansion of ammunition procurement, 
after the entry of Communist China into the war described above, 
restraining forces started to become effective by the end of fiscal year 
1951, coincident with the initiation of armistice negotiations. That 
would be by June of 1951. Now, I am constructing this from going 
back over the records, you understand; I was not in the picture then, 
but I have tried to assess it. 

Following that, there was a partial return to ammunition procure- 
ment and production under many of the peacetime restraints. Funds 
appropriated by Congress were subjected to delayed apportionment. 
Many of the peacetime requirements of advertised competitive bidding 
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applied both to construction of facilities and procurement. Rules 
respecting awards to small business and distressed areas complicated 
and delayed procurement actions. And it was necessary at all times 
to compete against generally profitable civilian business without 
benefit of many of the controls and the driving urgencies of a wartime 
atmosphere. 

Throughout these trying and sometimes disappointing experiences, 
a large staff of earnest and able Army men, in uniforms and out, 
worked hard to perform their mission of meeting supply requirements. 
These experiences, many good and some bad, have led to the adoption 
of several practices which have already proved successful. 

For instance, tonnage production of the four rounds most frequently 
discussed was 75 percent higher in January 1953 than in July 1952, 
and I want to point out when you say production that means we are 

really saying expenditures, dollar expenditures, because when you 
adele you then pay the bill when you get deliveries—and January 
production of these rounds was 80 percent higher than Korean con- 
sumption during that month. 

Furthermore, based on what I consider to be realistic production 
schedules there will be a 60-percent increase by June of this year over 
January; this means June production will be almost three times the 
present rates of Korean consumption. 

May I interpolate there to say right now that the shortage did 
exist; there has been improvement. ‘The improvement is continuing. 
Looking ahead, I am sure it is improving at an accelerated rate. 

I could present in great detail the many directives, resulting actions 
and expediting efforts taken by the Department of the Army, Depart- 
ment of Defense, our suppliers and other interested parties, but I am 
sure the committee recognizes that the figures in the production 
achievements which I have just quoted are a positive reflection of 
these actions. 

Secretary Stevens, in his brief statement, detailed the aggressive 
manner in which he, as the senior Army official in the new defense 
team, has grasped and acted on the proble ms. It is my firm con- 
viction that all responsible parties, both in uniform and out, both 
those who have been working on the problem in the past and those 
who have been recently working on the problem and are acquainted 
with it recently, recognize the difficulties in the supply and production 
of ammunition and are devoting their urgent efforts to solving them. 

In closing, I welcome this opportunity to assure you that (@) there 
is real reason to keep constantly working on the ammunition situation 
but no room for pessimism; (5) our position has been improving 
rapidly and will continue to improve at an accelerated rate; and (c) 
given the continued support of the Congress and the understanding 
of the public we shall be able to meet all our needs. 

I want to se by this, that I personally have written these words. Iam 
willing to back all these words from having personally written them, 
and personally looked over the directives and am fully accountable 
for any part that I had to play from the time I came into the procure- 
ment areé 

Senator Byrp. When did you come in, excuse me? 

Mr. Jonnson. Last May. 

Senator Byrp. Last May. 

Chairman SaLtronstauLu. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 
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Now, the committee will take a recess until a quarter past 2; and, 
Mr. Stevens, if vou and the generals will be back at that time, the 
committee would appreciate it. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2:15 p. m. that same afternoon.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION (EXECUTIVI 


Present: Senators Saltonstall (presiding), Flanders, Smith, Hen- 
drickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Byrd, Johnson, Stennis, and Symington. 
Also present: Members of the Armed Services Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee, Senators Knowland, Hill, and McClellan. 

Chairman SALronstaLu. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, you just stated to me and the Chair will use this 
opportunity to state that there is one more brief statement by a 
colonel that you would like to get in the record, to have the full case of 
the Army presented, so to speak. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. I refer to Colonel Medaris of 
the Ordnance Department. 

Chairman SaLronstauy. Colonel Medaris, will you present your 
statement. Colonel, will you give your full name please. 


STATEMENTS OF SECRETARY OF THE ARMY ROBERT T. STEVENS; 
GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES 
ARMY; GEN. JAMES A. VAN FLEET, FORMER COMMANDER, 
EIGHTH ARMY; EARL D. JOHNSON, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY GEN. GEORGE H. DECKER, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY; AND COL. JOHN B. MEDARIS, ORD- 
NANCE, UNITED STATES ARMY—Resumed 


Colonel Mrparis. I’m Deputy Chief of the Ammunition Branch 
in the Ordnance Corps. I have been in that position since last June, 
and I also had the fortune of being with General Collins on the last 
trip that he made to Korea. Formerly, I was ordnance officer of the 
First Army during the European campaign, and as such had responsi- 
bility for ammunition supply to that army. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt a minute. 
When I left the hearing, which I had to do, Senator Byrd was ques- 
tioning. What is happening now? 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Byrd technically has the floor, and 
he has yielded for two statements, one by Mr. Johnson which was put 
in before lunch, and then we recessed for lunch, and now Colonel 
Medaris is putting in his statement as a courtesy from Senator Byrd, 
who has yielded for that purpose 

Senator SymMineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Merparis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity of participating in the Department of 
Defense statement on this important subject. As General Collins has 
said, we are literally fighting a war in peacetime, and ammunition 
production in volume during the 1950-53 period has had to be achieved 
on top of a civilian economy operating at an all-time high level. 
There were machine-tool shortages, material difficulties and many 
other problems, but in spite of this a large segment of the ammunition 
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industry has been recreated and large quantities of ammunition have 
been and are being produced. In fact, the rate of acceleration of 
production that has been achieved since the beginning of Korea com- 
pares most favorably with the task accomplished in the comparable 
period at the start of World War I] 

The production of lethal on for use by the Armed Forces 
is an extremely complicated business, and, except for so-called small 
arms ammunition for rifles and machineguns, is completely noncom 
mercial in character. 

In order to set. a proper background against which the facts may be 
read and interpreted, | would like to begin with a general statement of 
the nature of the problems affecting the procurement and production 
of artillery and mortar ammunition. I do not want to go into the 
details of it, but these two technical manuals which I would like to 
leave with the committee, will give you a vers cood idea of this com- 
plex subject. 

Against the background of many vears of experience, there was a 
realization of the hazards involved in final assembly, the enormous 
areas of land required to protect surrounding areas against the dangers 
inherent in the loading and assembly of the finished round, and perhaps 
most of all an understanding of the advantages and disadvantages in 
the high degree of interchangeability of many of the parts as between 
many different types and calibers of ammunition 

sv continual attention to this latter problem over many years we 
have achieved a degree of success which is illustrated by the fact that, 
although a single round of artillery oe is made up of as 
many as 15 different items, produced by as many different types of 
industry, vet we are able by eiclendlale only sail 1,000 different 
items to produce over 270 distinct and different tvpes of ammunition 

In buying these many different items from many sources, and con- 
trolling the flow of finished parts throughout the system, we are able 
to apply everything available to the final loading and assembly where 
it is most needed or can be best used. By this means we are often 
able to compensate entirely for local work stoppage and unforeseen 
technical production interruptions of a local nature 

As a result of these methods, which were certainly proven by our 
experience during World War I], our ammunition is obtained through 
separate contracts with appropriate classes of industry for all types of 
paits; (for example, shell, cartridge cases, metal parts for fuses, for 
boosters, and for primers, containers, and boxes.) These parts, 
coupled with the production in Government-owned industry-operated 
plants of all types of explosives and propellent powders are finally 
loaded, assembled, and packed into finished ammunition in other 
Government-owned loading lines also operated by contractors from 
American industry. 

Beginning prior to World War II, and continuing throughout the 
war, we were able to create a substantial number of Government- 


owned powder, aed and loading plants. After the close of the 
war, we were able to retain in reserve 26 such plants, including 12 
powder and explosive works and 14 loading plants These plants 


had been acquired at a cost of about $2.3 billion. Funds provided 
maintain them, however, averaged only $23 million per year in thi 
period before Korea began, or about 1 percent of their value. To 
have maintained them in an immediately available state of readiness 
would have cost a very large sum 
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These plants together with three Government-owned shell plants, 
which had been retained, and an unbalanced reserve of machine tools, 
represented the foundation available to Ordnance for the re-creation 
of an ammunition industry when Korea broke out. 

Briefly stated, requirements, moneys, authorities, and limitations 
on our actions control the procurement process. The procurement 
of ammunition begins with the receipt by Ordnance of an approved 
program stating the quantities and items to be procured, and the 
availability to Ordnance of funds allocated for that purpose. 

The Ordnance Ammunition Center at Joliet, Ill., is the major 
operating agency for the management of the ammunition program. 
Funds and orders are sent to that center accompanied by the best 
available estimate as to future requirements and the amount of 
production capacity to be created. 

The ammunition center has a major task in breaking down these 
orders for end items into the elements that are to be bought from 
industry and through Government-owned plants, integrating each 
element into all other requirements for the same interchangeable part, 
setting up the required time schedule of deliveries, and initiating con- 
tractual action. 

Metal parts are almost exclusively purchased from private industry, 
the actual contract being negotiated by 1 of the 14 ordnance dis- 
tricts located in the principal industrial centers of the United States. 
For new facilities, except under very special circumstances, selected 
districts secure proposals from qualified companies within their re- 
spective geographic areas and forward them to the ammunition 
center for careful comparison and evaluation in order to assure an 
efficient and economical job of procurement. 

The most advantageous proposals are selected and the ammunition 
center directs the district to complete the negotiation. I need not 
stress the fact that Government contracts are somewhat complicated 
documents, and this introduces a certain amount of delay before both 
parties are satisfied and the contract can be signed. There are many 
complications but I will mention only a few. 

Since these metal components are not in any sense commercially 
standard products, experience has demonstrated that the Govern- 
ment must furnish to private contractors much of the equipment and 
many of the machine tools required for their production. This means 
that another type of funding, together with the necessary approvals 
from authorities above ordnance, must be secured and made available 
before final contracts can be signed. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this problem may be had from the 
fact that from the inception of Korean action to January 1, this year, 
we have invested about $250 million of Government funds in pro- 
duction facilities for metal parts producers in private industry. This 
is in addition to many machine tools provided from reserve. 

The necessary propellent powders and explosives are produced in 
Government-owned contractor-operated plants. A contractor had 
to be selected to reactivate and to operate each of these plants. A 
contract had to be negotiated and concluded with him for the pro- 
duction in that plant “of the required quantities of these chemical 
products. The reactivation is a costly and time-consuming process, 
and must, of course, precede production. 
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Substantially the same procedure is necessary in connection with 
the operation of the Government-owned loading plants which lead, 
assemble, and pack the final product. 

I do not want to convey the impression that this process of placing 
contracts for the various parts making up a round of ammunition is a 
single simple job done once each year. Each additional increment 
in the ammunition program requires a repeating of much the same 
process. When production capacity has reached a point that permits 
placing a large proportion of our requirements with contractors who 
are already producing the same item, the problem is somewhat 
simplified. 

However, by that time the necessity for balancing the production 
of the various components so that money is not spent unnecessarily 
for storage becomes a difficult one. Each requirement must be inte- 
grated into the total need for that item and scheduled to a contractor 
or contractors capable of producing it at the time when it can be 
efficiently used in the production of finished ammunition. 

Both at the beginning and throughout a period whem ammunition 
is required in volume, the ammunition center, acting on relative pri- 
orities set by the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, controls the sched- 
uling, allocation, and movement of produced parts and pieces into 
the loading plants to assure that maximum advantage is had from 
every available resource 

At the outset of Korea this vast ammunition industry, which pro- 
duced during the years of World War II a total of 20 million tons of 
ammunition, was almost completely shut down. Production during 
1949 and 1950 had been limited to small quantities of ammunition 
for new weapons, not available in the reserves left over from World 
War II. Procurement staffs had been reduced to a bare skeleton 

With substantial reserves of ammunition on hand, even the initial 
actions in Korea did not generate requirements that were large enough 
to justify the large amount of funds that would have been necessary 
to begin immediately the complete reactivation of this vast industry. 

As late as November 1950 before the Chinese entered the Korean 
operation it was believed that our participation in Korea would be 
of very short duration. However, action was taken to put the 
machine at least into low gear: $28 million was secured and applied 
to beginning the rehabilitation of the Government-owned powder 
explosives, and loading plants which are the essential backbone for 
any ammunition production. To put this figure in its proper per- 
spective it is necessary to add that up to the present time a total of 
$449 million has been applied to the rehabilitation and reactivation 
of these same plants. 

To manage the ammunition program as it has developed through 
the continuing requirements for Korea and other increasing needs 
the ordnance ammunition center was established in 1950 and has been 
built up to a present strength of 800 people. Our 14 districts have 
been brought from skeletons to staffs of from 500 to 2,000 each. 
These increases in personnel to accomplish the important task of 
ammunition procurement were effected during a period of high civilian 
economy. May I say in this regard that this problem of manpower, 
affecting both ordnance and our ammunition contractors, has been 
well recognized and exhaustively reported upon in the several reports 
by the Director of Defense Mobilization. 
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The machine-tool problem faced by the Department of Defense, 
including Army Ordnance, has been clearly stated in Senate Report 
No. 1107, 82d Congress, by the Joint Committee on Defense Produc- 
tion, on January 23, 1952. 

sriefly stated, the fact was that the machine-tool industry was not 
in paar to absorb the additional lead imposed as a direct result of 
the building up of our production capacity. This inability was the 
result of two factors first, a loss of manpower to expanding civilian 
production during the last few sapere of 1950; and, second, the 
difficulties which were incurred in securing necessary materials and 
components under the then slate system of priorities. 

As a corrective measure, the establishment of a pool order system 
and the revision of the priority system as it pertained to the machine- 
tool industry were proposed These and other actions which were 
taken permitted an increase in the actual productive capacity of the 
industry from about $300 million in 1950 to a current rate of about 
$1.2 billion a year. 

Throughout the latter part of calendar year 1950 and the first half 
of 1951, there was an increasing demand from contractors for assistance 
in obtaining production equipment. Almost without exception, prime 
contractors were requesting directive assistance in obtaining machine 
tools which had been ordered but which builders had indicated they 
were unable to deliver by the required dates. The shortage of pro- 
duction equipment seriously affected attainment of contract schedules 
for important ammunition items during this period. 

In July of that year in discussions with NPA, an effort was made to 
increase the effectiveness of expediting procedures. Emphasis was 
placed particularly on the subject of firming up delivery promises so 
that there could be proper schedule of production. 

With the heavy demand for machine tools there was a need for some 
system of priorities which would permit the allocation of equipment to 
producers having the most urgent need. Inability to meet the am- 
munition machine-tool requirements through then existing procedures 
made it necessary for the Army in September of 1951 to provide an 
overriding priority to producers of critical items in the ammunition 
program. 

Despite a substantial mapronement in the deliveries of machine 
tools in recent months, the complete | rule lup of re production of some 
items under present programs is still hindered by production-equip- 
ment shortages 

Difficulties were also encountered in the provision of raw materials 
for production, and construction materials essential for the rehabilita- 
tion of Government-owned plants, and for the construction with 
private contractor’s finds of needed plant additions to pro\y ide space 
for ammunition production. 

As early as July 1950 the need for a system of priorities and alloca- 
tions of materials to defense producers became apparent. Expediting 
action had be be taken directly with the producing mills to secure 
required deliveries of materials. 

In spite of the improvement which resulted from the inauguration 
in July 1951 of the controlled materials plan, a need continued to 
exist for expediting to assist in supply of all types of materials. 

Except for some particular types, such as spheroidized steel and 
steel tubing, no serious difficulties with materials are being experi- 
enced at the present time. 
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In connection with material difficulties I believe this is an oat 
priate point to advise you that Ordnance efforts to conserve strateg 
materials later led to one of our outstanding production diffie ulties. 
Having been advised by the national authorities that a supply of 
copper could not be depended upon to meet the large demands of 
ammunition production for cartridge cases, Ordnance switched from 
the traditional manufacture of hese cases from brass to their 
manufacture from steel 

While experiments had been carried out early in World War II 
and limited production achieved near the close of the war, really 
volume production of steel cartridge cases, particularly in the larger 
calibers, had not been actually carried out. In view of the urgency 
toward the conservation of the large amounts of copper involved, 
it was decided that there was sufficient information in hand to warrant 
setting up cartridge-case production facilities on the basis of making 
the steel case 

Starting from scratch, cartridge cases require a long lead time to 
get into production since the heavy presses required take a long time 
to build 

During the period when these facilities were being set up and tooled, 
there was no indicaticn of the serious difficulties that were ahead 
In our highest-volume round of ammunition, the 105 millimeter, 
there was a considerable stock of cartridge cases on hand that had 
been left over, not assembled to complete rounds, at the end of World 
War Il. As production difficulties in the steel cartridge cases began 
to develop, it was still believed that the supply of these cases would 
be sufficient to carry forward approved production schedules until 
steel cases could become available 

Later it was realized that the only cure for the technical production 
difficulties that had been encountered was in the addition of a special 
heat-treating process which required purchasing additional equipment 
requiring a considerable time to build and install 

Action was taken to reprocess and recondition cartridge cases that 
had been fired and returned from the combat area. With every 
pressure and expediting action employed it was still, however, impos- 
sible to close the gap entirely, and before these substitute measures 
could take full effect some portion ol] the potential production of 105 
millimeter ammunition was lost over a period of about 4 months. 

The ammunition-production program, with nationwide distribution 
of its contractors, shared with all similar industry some difficulties 
and delays caused by strikes, labor disputes, and other work stoppages 

[ appreciate also the opportunity to remark upon another phase of 
the procurement problem which has caused some misunderstanding 
and some controversy. I refer to the amount of money apparently 
tied up in the ammunition program, as re lated to the amount of pro 
duction achieved to date. In this connection | would like to make a 
few specific points of record 

Firstly, Ordnance can make no commitments and certainly no 
contracts for the production of any item until the money has actually 
been appropriated and allocated to the specific items to be purchased. 
This means that in connection with the procurement of every item of 
ammunition some aboroprated money is tied up trom the moment 
the appropriation bill is passed by the Congress until the last round 
of ammunition pune aed with that appropriation is manufactured, 
loaded, assemble “I pac ked, and delivered. 
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Therefore as Ordnance moves immediately and rapidly to obligate 
this money by the placing of firm contracts, we must add to the time 
required for intelligent, efficient, and economical procurement, the 
time required for the manufacturer to acquire, install, and test the 
equipment required for production; produce and have tested a trial 
lot; begin production; complete the production of his entire order 
have the product of that order meet and match with the production 
of all other pieces and parts required for the final item; have that 
item assembled and packed; have the final production tested at our 
proving grounds to assure that only safe ammunition is delivered to 
our troops; and have all of the accounts settled that arise from the 
last part of this purchase. 

In the case of an additional quantity order from the same manu- 
facturer, all of the above process is still included except that we do 
not have to wait for the acquisition of machine tools. We must, 
however, place the additional contract with the manufacturer in 
ample time for him to be able to order and secure the special mate- 
rials that he requires and have them in his plant in time to avoid 
stoppage of production from his previous order. 

Since the final expenditure of funds depends upon the completion 
of the complete round, and since this item must undergo physical 
movement to a loading plant and the loading process, plus final 
testing, after the manufacturer completes his part of the work, it 
should be placed quite a few months before final production of the 
ammunition on the old order is completed. 

Secondly, since under most circumstances money is appropriated 
by the Congress only once each year, the task of putting this money 
to work comes all at once upon the procurement organization. It is 
impractical for Ordnance to attempt to staff and maintain an organi- 
zation large enough to handle this peak load in a very brief period 
immediately after the receipt of appropriations. It is therefore 
necessary to spread this load over as long a period as is compatible 
with assuring continuity of production in going producers, while giving 
highest priority to new facilities. The different components and 
critical operations have varying lead times. Those with the shortest 
lead time are therefore postponed to the later States, that is stages of 
the fiscal year. 

Thirdly, under present conditions it seems most desirable and our 
contractors feel that it is essential, that they be given orders that will 
assure them continued production for an optimum period of time. 

[ would like to sum up the foregoing points as follows: 

In the establishment of new producers of major components we 
may properly anticipate that the time from appropriation to first 
production may be as much as 18 months. 

We may be sure that operating with the utmost dispatch, consistent 
with the highest degree of efficiency, the time to initiate production 
under continuation orders to old producers may be as much as 9 
months from the date of appropriation. 

To assure continuity of production without expensive interruption 
awaiting new funds the contract awarded to a producer essential to 
the production base for ammunition should extend over a 12-month 
period. 

Added to the above, long experience has shown that certain and 
more modern items for which the Congress has appropriated money 
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and which are in a stage of new development, will not reach the 
state of development warranting the initiation of procurement in 
quantity until late in the fiscal year. 

Such items are placed in the budget because we are always anxious 
to get the latest and most modern ammunition into the hands of our 
troops at the earliest possible moment. However, this means that 
contracts for the production of some such items may be placed, in 
some cases, almost a year after the appropriation became available 

Adding to this period the greater production lead time that always 
accompanies the production of a never-before-produced item, and 
the necessity for a reasonable order to the initial producer, it may be 
recognized that the final expenditure of such will be as much as 2% 
years, or sometimes more, after the appropriation. 

Based on these conditions—and I would like to show a chart here 
that may illustrate the entire picture to this committee—it is our 
feeling that unspent money in the ammunition program at the close 
of any fiscal year must be sufficient to pay for 9 months of production 
at the required rate plus that additional quantity represented by 
initial production in new facilities and of new items. If less than 
this amount is available it is a sure indication that the production 
program is due to decline rather than accele ee 

If | may take one second of your time, this chart indicates beginning 
here the beginning of the fiscal year the availability of funds. This 
is the normal production year with those funds. 

This block represents the production of standard items from new 
facilities which require a longer time to bring in, and this block, the 
initial production of newly standardized items which usually become 
available some time later than the beginning of the fiscal yea 

The result is at the beginning of the following fiscal year, which is 
here, the amount of money unspent in the ammunition program, if it 
is on level ground and continuing rapid production, more if it is 
accelerating, the amount of money unspent must be that amount 
of money, since these commitments must all have been made before 
this line is reached and since they must continue this much beyond 
{indicating}. 

I should like to put on the record a few facts and figures which I 
believe will speak for themselves. Positive action was taken during 
each fiscal year to increase the quantities for selected items above 
those quantities for which funds were specifically appropriated. 

In the case of 4 important rounds, 2 artillery and 2 mortar, which 
have been the subject of discussion today, we have programed over 
the past 3 fiscal years over twice the number of rounds for which 
specific appropriations were requested. During fiscal year 1951, we 
placed orders for about 60 percent more of these rounds than were 
included in the budget justifications; in fiscal year 1952 over three 
times the quantities, and in the current fiscal year about twice the 
quantities. This increase in procurement of these important rounds 
was made possible by reprograming. 

Keeping in mind the very important differences between all-out 
mobilization effort and the present program for the production of 
ammunition, the following comparison between the rate of acceleration 
achieved in World War II and the rate achieved so far and to be 
achieved before the end of this year is very informative. 
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Gentlemen, that was accomplished with urgency, and with the full 
cooperation and assistance of other elements of the Amry, of the 
Department of Defense, the Defense Production Administration, and 
of the Congress. 

With that assistance, and with the traditional cooperation between 
Army Ordnance and American industry, the job was done of recreating 
a substantial portion of the ammunition industry that was completely 
dead at the beginning of Korean operations, and of leading and 
pushing that industry upward toward the very substantial rates of 
production now being achieved and the even higher rates that are 
certain of achievement in the very near future. 

Beginning with the first supplemental appropriation of slightly over 
$400 million of September 1950, a then skeletonized organization has 
been developed to a point where a total of $550 million was placed on 
firm contract for the production of ammunition in the single month of 
January 1953. 

The production of finished ammunition has been brought from 
about $4 million a month, confined to a few newly developed items, to 
a current production of $220 million per month which we are confident 
conservatively will reach well over $300 million per month by the end 
of this calendar year, 9 months away. 

A very substantial part of the production base required has been 
created or is in actual process of being created. To the extent that 
national policy requires and that the Congress sees fit to provide the 
necessary funds the full strength of that base can be created and 
essential reserves secured within the easily foreseeable future. 

To say that no mistakes were made would be an obvious error. 
To place under contract with great urgency more than $6 billion for 
ammunition—and that figure I should like to qualify is correct as of 
today. You may, if you get into a battle of figures, gentlemen, find 
that there are some differences between the end of the month and 
today, for example, but as of today the figure is past $6 billion. 

Senator Byrp. What are the funds that are not under contract? 
How much available funds are not under contract now? 

Colonel Meparis. At that point, sir, | would have to ask whether 
you mean available to Ordnance or available to the Army. 

Senator Byrp. Available to the ammunition, that is what we are 
talking about, isn’t it? 

Colonel Meparis. Yes, sir; but as for availability to the Army for 
ammunition, [ cannot answer 

Mr. Jounson. Approximately 600 million, which includes the 500 
million reprogramed and made available to the Army as recently as 
the beginning of December, end of November. 

Senator Symincron. Would the Senator yield for a question? 
When you say reprogramed, do you mean reprogramed within the 
Department of Defense? 
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Mr. Jounson. Primarily within the Department of the Army, but 
of course it requires Defense approval in many areas. 

Senator Symineron. But within the Department of the Army, you 
cut something else down to vet more ammunition? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir; either from guided missiles or some other 
program 

To place under contract with great urgency more than $6 billion 
for ammunition and to supervise the production to date of 32 percent 
of that amount without error would be too much to expect of any 
organization. 

The ammunition program is being pushed forward under the high- 
est priority. We are constantly endeavoring to find and correct our 
own mistakes, and welcome constructive assistance in that effort. 

I appreciate this opportunity to tell the committee about our 
ammunition program, and will be glad to answer questions you may 
care to ask. 

Senator Byrp. Colonel, do you agree with the previous testi- 
mony that 40 percent of it has actually been delivered? Is that 
correct? 

Colonel Meparis. That is correct, sir; approximately 40 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. I believe that that requires a correction right here 
We picked it up as we were driving back. Senator Byrd, after- 
ward you put on a caveat there which was not applicable to what 
General Decker has said. He is not here, but you figured the 40 
percent of total deliveries against only the Army appropriation 

The Army appropriation plus reprograming and all is approximately 
$6.7 billion. The Army has had delivered for its account—and you 
have to correct that—approximately $1.9 billion, it is between $1.8 
and $1.9 billion, so that for the Army account it is not 40 percent, and 
I want to get that on the record. 

Senator Byrp. I am glad to have that. That makes less than 30 
percent then, just about 30 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct 

Colonel Meparis. Might I add, sir, there that there is a differ- 
ence 

Senator Byrp. Still worse. 

Colonel Meparis. Continually between produced ammunition and 
expenditures according to the record, because expenditures require the 
payment of all accounts and there is always a lag. 

The figure of 32 percent delivered, that is included in my statement, 
is correct for actual ammunition delivered. There is always a differ- 
ence and a lag between that and the recorded expenditure. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Byrd 

Senator Byrp. Mr Chairman, I have just got a few other questions 
[ want to ask General Collins. 

Chairman Satronstauu. The Chair believes, Senator Byrd, if you 
would address the person to whom you would like to ask the question, 
then they can turn to Mr. Johnson or Colonel Medaris or anybody else 

Senator Byrp. I am going to address it to General Collins. I don’t 
think he will have to ask anyone else to answer it either. When was 
the so-called armistice started, General? 

General Couuins. Let me check my notes. 

Senator Byrp. ‘‘So-called”’ is correct, isn’t it? 

General Couns. July of 1951, the 10th of July 1951. 
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Senator Byrp. How long did it last? 

General Coturns. It has never been terminated. 

Senator Byrp. How long did we have a sitdown war in Korea? 

General Couurns. I don’t know what date you would date that 
from, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. It was a good while, wasn’t it? 

General Coturins. I would say that the U. N. offensive to capture 
the Kumwha Triangle was in June of 1951. On the 7th of October 
our troops captured Heartbreak Ridge. That was after the truce 
talks began at Kaesong. 

Senator Byrp. Part of the time it has been a sitdown war, hasn’t 
t, during this armistice? 

General Cours. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. What percentage of the time in the past year or 
two would you think that would be? What I want to ask you after 
that is what would have happened to the ammunition which we don’t 
seem to have now, if there had been a real all-out war all through this 
period? 

General Coxiuins. Well, the ammunition perhaps was one of the 
factors. 

Senator Byrp. Answer the other first, if you please. What part 
of the time since this so-called armistice started would you regard as a 
kind of a sitdown war, no actual fighting? 

General Couiuins. I would say that in accordance with the national 
policy that during the period of the armistice there has been no offen- 
sives directed by the Eighth Army. That is not a military decision, 


you understand, Senator Byrd. That is in accordance with national 
policy. 

Senator Byrp. Didn’t General Van Fleet have an offensive in June 
1951? 


General Coututns. Well, if it was, it was a local offensive, if I recall 
rightly. Maybe General Van Fleet can answer that directly. These 
specific dates are rather hard to recapture now, sir. 

General Van FLeer. The operations going on in the early part of 
1951 were limited offensives. 

Senator Byrp. What was the date, General, that you told the com- 
mittee that you thought you could have gotten a very great victory 
had you been pe rmitted to go ahead? Wasn’t that June 1951? 

General Van Fixer. Early June of 1951. 

Senator Byrp. That is the offensive I was talking about was the 
one in June 1951. 

General Van Fieet. That was the counteroffensive, limited in 
nature. 

Senator Byrp. What percent of the time do you think then, Gen- 
eral, that we have been more or less inactive? 

General Couurins. I would say that we have been inactive since 
about the time that we established the present position, Senator Byrd, 
relatively inactive. 

Norre.—aA series of questions by Senator Byrd and answers by General Collins 
has been paraphrased for security reasons, as follows: 

(In response to questions by Senator Byrd it was testified that had the fighting 


in Korea been of a more active character since the time present lines were estab- 
lished, the overall ammunition situation would have been very much more critical.) 
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Senator Byrrp. Did you anticipate that there would be peace or 
something after this armistice and letdown on the procurement of 
ammunition or not? 

General Couiins. The Army, Senator Byrd, has committed its 
moneys as fast as they were appropriated under the guide lines given 
to the Army, and there has been no letdown on the part of any agency 
of the Department of the Army in its effort to produce ammunition 
as rapidly and as effectively as we know how. 

Senator Byrp. And you have done all you could to get ammunition 
during this period? 

General Couuins. Yes, sin 

Senator Byrp. There is nothing else that could have been done 
You got all the money you wanted, all the priorities you wanted? 
You had everything? 

General Couuins. I didn’t say that, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. You got all you asked for 

General Couurns. I said that the Army was given all that the De- 


partmeat of Defense asked the Congress for. I didn’t say that we 
had ail the priorities or anything else. That is what my statement 
was 


The Army got from the Congress, under the condition of the times, 
all of the money that the Army asked Congress for as part of the ap- 
proved budget of the President as submitted to the Congress. 

Senator Byrp. That was adequate, wasn’t it, in your judgment? 
You got your requests in line with what you thought was necessary, 
I assume. 

General Couuins. Well, now you are in a different field, Senator, 
completely. 

Senator Syminetron. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Byrp. I yield. 

Senator Symineron. | think what Senator Byrd would like to know 
is whether or not the Department of Defense approved the request 
made by the Bureau of the Budget of the Congress, it was what you 
and what the Army felt was adequate from the standpoint of your 
ammunition. 

General Couturns. You are putting me in a difficult position, 
Senator, to answer that, because of the fact that as Chief of Staff 
of the Army I do not submit the budgets. 

I have a certain part to play in their production and in their presen- 
tation, but the matter of what is approved and what is not approved 
within the Department of Defense in my opinion should be asked of 
an official of the Department of Defense, and not a military man, 
under our system of government. 

Senator SymineTon. I think you know me well enough to know I 
was not trying to put you in a difficult position. 

General Couns. I realize that fully, sir. 

Senator SyMINnGToN. I was trying to make it easier for you to answer 
the question. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. The only point I make is that if the 
committee desires to get into these aspects of the problem, they are 
not questions that I should be called upon to answer. If the chairman 
directs me to answer, I will answer them. 
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Senator Byrp. There is no need of answering that. What I want 
to bring out of course is very fully that the Congress gave all that the 
Department of Defense requested 

General Couns. Senator, I tried to say that in as simple English 
as I could this morning in my testimony. 

Senator Byrp. Iam not laboring that on that account. Iam trying 
to formulate something else. What I would like to know is, What 
would be the situation today had this war been an active war? Where 
would you get your munitions? 

General Coturns. Had this been a more active war, unquestionably 
it would have been directed that i. be a more active war, and the 
national authorities responsible for such direction I assume would 
have made the necessary provision, but once again, Senator, you are 
way out of my field. 

Senator Byrp. The colonel in his I won’t call it an alibi state- 
ment 

General Cotiins. No, sir: it was not an alibi statement. 

Senator Byrp. I will say this though It is the confession of 
failure. I will say that, because we are at war, and war doesn’t wait 
until you make all these contracts in 2 or 3 years. The idea of only 
vetting 40 percent of equipment or 30 percent of equipment after 3 
vears I think is a confession of failure. That is just my opinion 

General CoLitns. Senator, I am not debating that at all, sir. The 
only point | am making is that the Department of the Army must 
comply with the laws of the Congress. It must comply with the 
directives that it receives 

Unless you want to change the system, you cannot hold a military 
man responsible for changing your directives or the directives that 


come down to him from superior authority. 
I do not mean to say—and I believe Colonel Medaris has said—that 
there were not mistakes made. Of course there were mistakes made. 


You couldn’t possibly go from scratch to the production that we have 
today under the conditions, without mistakes having been made. 

That is in the field that is in the Ordnance Department, and under 
the Under Secretary largely If the committee desires to go into those, 
we will show you in detail where the mistakes were that were made, but 
they were the mistakes inherent in the fact, as I said earlier this 
morning in my judgment, that we were fighting a war in peacetime, 
and up until November under instructions which did not free the 
Department of the Army or the Ordnance Department to do things 
that have been done since November. 

Senator Byrp. What things? 

General Cotuins. You will have to ask the experts. 

Senator Byrp. You are trying to explain why we haven’t gotten 
this ammunition. Now you say the reason is we are at peace, not at 
war. You have got priorities, haven’t you? 

General Coiuins. | am not the man to answer that, again, Senator. 


Senator Byrp. You are answering the questions along those lines. 
If you don’t know about it, you had better refer them to somebody else. 
General Cotuirns. That is right, sir. That is what I say. That is 
not my field. I am not competent to answer them. I would like to 
have somebody in the Department of the Army whose field it is to 


answer them for you 
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Senator Byrp. You stated a few moments ago that had there been 
an active war, that then you would have had greater plans to get 
ammunition. 

General CoLuins. What is that, sir? 

Senator Byrp. That had there been a constant active war, a real 
war in this period when you were supposed to have the armistice, 
that you would have asked then for additional funds, I assume, and 
get additional ammunition. Is that correct? 

General Couuins. I assume that the Department of Defense and 
the national administration would have taken the steps that they 
deemed appropriate in consonance with whatever directive they 
would have given to the theater commander in the field 

What vou are doing, Senator, now is asking me just the same as 
the Supreme Court has frequently refused to answer: what would 
have happened had such and such been the case. I don’t know, and 
[ am not a lawyer, but I will say this: that if you want that answered, 
[ am not the man to answer it. 

Senator Byrp. You do say, however, that the question of the 
armistice and whether or not to bring about a peace had nothing to 
do with the orders and so forth for ammunition 

General Couns. No, sir; I do not say that. 

Senator Byrp. I understood a few minutes ago that vou said that 

General CoLuins. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Senator Byrp. At least you make recommendations, don’t you, 
General, on the part of the Army? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir; but I make my recommendations by 
law to the Secretary of the Army. That is the man I make my 
recommendations to, as stipulated in the law passed by Congress, 
I make them to the secretary of the Army 

Senator Byrp. If you had it to do over again, would you recom- 
mend more money for ammunition or not? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. I did recommend more money. 

Senator Byrp. Well, I mean percentagewise, because I assume 
that they often recommend more than they actually need. 

General Couirns. But the recommendation you see that is sent in 
to the Secretary, Mr. Byrd, is not the recommendation of the Chief 
of the Staff of the Army necessarily. Under our system of govern- 
ment I believe in the subordination of the military to the civilian 
authorities in the Department. 

The man that is responsible so far as the Department of the Army 
is concerned for the final recommendations that go in, is the Secretary 
of the Army. He receives recommendations from me and from his 
Assistant Secretaries. We made those recommendations, but the 
decision as to what was asked for is not the decision of the Chief of 
Staff of the Army or any man in uniform in the Army. 

Senator Byrp. I will ask it another way, and then I will stop 
Would you, if you had it to do over again, recommend more than you 
recommended before? 

General Couiins. | don’t know, Senator, because I would have 
had to see what was the situation at the time. 

I made my recommendation on the recommendation of the staff 
and the analysis and the recommendation of the theater commanders, 
and it was more than what was finally asked of the Congress. You 
forced me to say that. I Say that re:uctantly. I did not volunteer it 
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Senator Byrp. Well, I can understand that. What I would want 
to bring out, which seems to be very difficult, is that had we not had 
this armistice, this ammunition situation would have been far more 
critical than it is, as bad as it is, and I suppose you agree with that. 

General Cotiins. But if we didn’t have the armistice, maybe 
somebody would have said, “Cut out all the rules and regulations 
under which you are operating. We will give you more money. 
Open new plants and cut out maybe civilian production and give 
priority to machine tools, materials, no limitation on civilian person- 
nel,’ and a lot of other things. I can’t say what the results would 
have beak” 

Senator Byrp. In fiseal 1952 you did not know there was going to 
be any armistice because the armistice didn’t start until June 1951 
Therefore your recommendations were based on the thought there 
would be an active war, I assume. 

General Couuins. Our recommendations were based on what was 
the national policy as to what was anticipated, and the guidelines 
under which we operated is the assumption wes that the war would 
end on the 30th of June 1951, except that we were authorized to ask 
for money for items like berbed wire, 1952, rather, July 1, 1952. 

Senator Byrp. Looking back upon this so-called armistice, do you 
think it was a wise thing or not from the standpoint of this country? 

General Co.uins. Again, reer I can give you a personal judg- 
ment, but what that has to do with the question of ammunition 
shortage or not I don’t ea sir, and I as a military man do not make 
the decisions as to whether there should have been an armistice or not, 
a military armistice, and therefore I would prefer not to answer that 
question, which is way beyond my field as a military man. 

Senator Byrp. General, is there any priority on ammunition to 
different sections of the war? 

General Couurns. Yes, sir. Korea has a top priority and always 
has had. 

Senator Byrp. Do you send any ammunition to Indochina? 

General Coui.ins. This should be off the record now. 

Chairman SALuTonsTALL. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman SALTonstaLu. On the record. 

Senator Byrp. Just one other question, or two other questions. 
On artillery, General, how does that compare to the Communists, 
Red artillery? 

General Couuins. Our artillery, Senator, in my judgment is the 
finest artillery in the world. 

Senator Byrp. | mean in quantity, in number of firing pieces. 

General Couuins. The exact comparison of the number of pieces 
on either side of the front in Korea should not be on the record. | 
will say that our forces out there have as many pieces of artillery as 
could be made available as the numbers of divisions that could use 
them increased. 

In other words, as we raise the ROK forces, we gave them first one 
battalion of artillery because it took a little time to get them there, 
and we have stepped up the program generally in accordance with 
the recommendations we receive from General Van Fleet and Genera! 
C lark. 
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Senator Byrp. Would General Van Fleet mind answering that 
question as to the artillery, the comparative strength in artillery be- 
tween ourselves and the Communists? 

General VAN Fugeet. About a vear ago the Eighth Army artillery 
was about 86 battalions under what it would need to compare with 
what was available to similar forces in Europe during World War LI. 
We were under strength in artillery. 

However, that has largely been corrected as of today with the acti- 
vation of many Korean battalions and a few more American battalions. 
The need for artillery pieces is not great today because I believe there 
is enough artillery guns there to cover the front and shoot the am- 
munition available. Now your question originally was on the enemy 
artillery? 

Senator Byrp. Yes, that is right, the comparative strength. 

General VAN Fierr. The buildup has been rapid during the past 
vear, so that he has approximately a ratio of 2 to 1 overus. However, 
he does not have the ammunition to shoot through those tubes. 

What makes the artillery picture difficult is that in the past 8 
months it has become an artillery war rather than an infantry war. 
[t is more difficult to destroy enemy artillery with our counterfire than 
it used to be in war, because this enemy is dug in. His artillery is in 
caves and it is scattered and it is more difficult to destroy. It is more 
difficult to silence during battle. 

The German artillery would stop firing at the moment one of our 
artillery observation planes went in the air. The Chinese artillery 
will not cease fire. He keeps shooting, so it has become an increasingly 
hard war and has become an artillery battle. That is why the subject 
of ammunition has become so important we will say in the last 8 
months especially. 

General Cotiins. May I add something to that, Senator. I agree 
with what General Van Fleet has said, but it is also true that the 
caliber of our artillery and the caliber of our mortars generally speaking 
are heavier than those of the enemy. Our rates of fire, which is 
combined with the number of pieces, which is the thing that counts, 
not just the mere numbers, as I indicated this norming, we have fired 
anywhere from 6 to 8 times as much rounds back, but the weight of 
those rounds is still greater. 

You must also add to that the fact that we have excellent close 
support aviation from the Air Force, Naval fliers and Marine fliers 
intended to do exactly the same thing that heavy artillery does, so 
therefore you cannot just talk about artillery all by itself. You 
have got to talk about mortar fire, you have got to talk about tank 
fire, you have got to talk about close-support aviation fire, and the 
preponderance on our side is tremendous. 

Senator Byrp. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

Chairman SaLtonstaLL. Thank you, Senator Byrd. Senator 
Flanders? 

Senator FLaAnpERs. General Collins, I would like to have put up 
there on the easel again two diagrams. One diagram will be that 
bar chart showing the ammunition supply that was stockpiled in the 
fifties, and the next one will be of ammunition supply for the Korean 
situation. Yes, that is the one. I think that is the one. That is 
the days of supply. Wasn’t there another one giving the amount of 
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ammunition? I will just take a quick look at them. I was unable to 
coordinate. 

General Coutuins. Was it this one, Senator? 

Senator FLanpers. Yes, that is the one. It is these two that I 
would like to ask questions about. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator, would you be willing to take a 
pointer so that the other members of the committee can benefit? 

Senator FLanpers. Yes. I didn’t expect to find myself in this 
position. I may find it a bit uncomfortable. [Laughter.] 

Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Jounson. One is worldwide and one is Zone of Interior. 

General Cotuins. The Senator understands that. 

Senator FLANDERS. Yes, I now understand it, so that my questions 
are beginning to straighten out. And that means that these supplies 
were very largely more in the United States. 

General Coutuins. Yes, sir; we had them largely concentrated in 
the United States. 

Senator FLanpers. Having gotten that straightened out, I will 
begin to ask questions. 

Senator Casr. There is a 17 months, difference in time, too. De- 
cember 31, 1952, I see. 

General Cotutns. This is July 1; this is June 30. It is the same 
time. It is intended to be the same time. What happened ap- 
parently is the charts were made at different times. 

Senator FLanpers. I think I am through with that, thank you. 
First I want to make an observation which will take only a few 
seconds. We have no Korean war budget. We don’t know what 
the Korean war is costing us except as we ask questions as we are 
doing today. 

We have a war in peacetime and the war is all mixed up with the 
peacetime, so we don’t know what it costs. I think that is a bad idea, 
personally. I think we ought to have a Korean war budget, but that 
is not what we are talking about today necessarily, though it has 
relation to it. 

Now the next question I wish to ask I think was touched on by 
General Van Fleet when he first came before us, and that was the 
rate of firing allowed for the Korean situation and the rate of firing 
Which actually took place during the height of the campaign in 
Europe. I didn’t take notes on those as I should have. 

Have vou any record, General Collins, of the rate of fire that took 
place during the invasion of Europe, the tons per day or Whatever the 
measure 1s? 

General Couuins. We probably have those records, Senator Flan- 
ders, but I don’t have them immediately at hand and I am not even 
sure that we have them [It is rather difficult to separate out after 
the event, don’t Vou set 

Senator FLANpERS. May I ask then, General Van Fleet, didn’t 
vou give some figure as to our rate of fire in Europe? 

General Van Fieer. I used the figure for the 155-millimeter 
howitzer and said the experience table there showed it to be 40 rounds 
per gun per day 

Senator FLANDERS. Now was the 40 rounds an allowance or 
experience? 

General Cours. | think—I would have to check 
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Colonel Merparis. I can answer that, General Collins. The 40 
rounds is a combination of experience and evaluation. The 40 rounds 
was arrived at after the close of the war by taking the actual exper- 
lence rates from World War [I on an average and applying a factor 
for the fact that during the great majority of World War II, the 
campaign in Europe, there was likewise a shortage of the same types 
of ammunition 

Therefore there was an evaluation added in, so to speak, to try to 
arrive at what would have been shot on the average every day by 
every weapon, had they had all the ammunition they wanted. That 
was what the 40 rounds represented. 

Senator FLanpmRs. That represents a sort of standard of what 
might be expected in that type of a war. 

Colonel Meparis. That is correct, sir, in the type of war that was 
fought in Europe. 

Senator FLANDERS. Yes. Now may Lask the question as to whether 
the use of ammunition in a war of movement would be expected to be 
less or more than the use of ammunition in a stationary battlefront 
in which the enemy is deeply entrenched? 

General Couuiixs. Of course it always goes up when you arrive at 
such a condition, Senator, and that is one of the things that fluctuates 
so far as demand is concerned, and it is a very difficult thing to predict 
well in advance, and since it does take anywhere from 14 to 18 months 
to get new production in. Unless you can predict what you are going 
to be doing 18 months ahead of time in the way of expenditures of 
ammunition, unless you have a big reserve already on hand ahead of 
time, you probably will find that vou are going to be short of ammuni- 
tion of the kind that you need. ‘That is the transition that is coming 
about in Korea. 

In open warfare the 105 millimeter is the one that is used. Very 
frankly, you can waste a lot of 105 millimeter ammunition now shooting 
at these deep dug bunkers, so what the troops over there now are 
doing is that they have got tanks that they put in what we call a 
defilade, just back of the brow of a hill, something of that sort, and 
that is why I pointed out this morning the expenditure of the 90- 
millimeter ammunition is really designed to hit tanks, but since 
tanks aren't prowling around, they are using those for direct fire 

\lso they are asking now for more and more heavier calibers of guns. 

Senator FLANpERs. You spoke about the fluctuation. There 
hasn’t been much fluctuation in the nature-of the war in Korea for a 
long time, and if 40 rounds is more or less the norm for a warfare of 
movement, wouldn't you expect then that for the type of war which 
has become static on the Korean front, that much more than 40 
would be indicated on the basis of such calculations as were just 
made? 

General Couiins. Yes, sir; but if you look at the stockages, you 
find that as you increase the number of guns you increase the de 
mands on the stocks. 

Senator FLANpDERs. Of course that is what we are investigating 

General Couurns. Yes, sir; and we immediately started the pro 
duction getting into lines as early as possible, the production of the 
heavier stuff. It is now coming in in quantity 

Senator FLranprers. This point next occurs to me, that if a certain 
number of rounds for a specific gun is more or less the norm for a war 
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of movement, and if we are now in a war of entrenchment which would 
require more, is it not true that a sitdown war is in essence far more 
expensive ammunitionwise than a war of movement? 

General Cotuins. It depends upon what you want to do, Senator. 

Senator FLANpERS. Supposing you want to sit down. That is 
what they tell us they want to do. “We want to sit down,” so that 
is what we want to do. Isn’t that more expensive in ammunition 
than a war of movement? 

General Couuins. It depends upon whether or not you are going to 
continue to shoot while you sit down, you see, all along the front. If 
you are going to move, whenever you move, even on a raid, it is going 
to cost you more ammunition than if they were not dug in. 

Senator Franpers. If you move against an entrenched enemy. 

General Couiins. That is right. 

Senator FLranpers. Not necessarily if you have a war of movement 
and move, but if you move against an entrenched enemy you are at 
once called upon for a much larger amount of ammunition temporarily, 
if you are successful. 

General Couiins. That is correct, sir. 

Senator FLANDERS. More or less permanently if you are not 
successful, 

General Couurns. Unless if you are not going to do anything more 
than raids, you see, then you may be able to get by without shooting 
too much. 

Senator FLaAnprERs. But don’t you have to in this situation show a 
little life? Don’t you occasionally have to quiver a muscle? 

General Couurys. Yes, sir; in order to keep your troops active, that 
is right, and that is just what is done. 

Senator FLANDERS. Well, it still seems to me as though the sitdown 
war were tremendously expensive ammunitionwise as compared with, 
we will say, a successful war of movement. 

General Cotuins. I would say I would agree with that; yes, sir. 

Senator FLanpErs. I am glad of that, because we have had the 
blessings of a sitdown war explained to us over and over again, and [ 
am glad to know that the soldier does not necessarily find the same 
satisfactions in that that some of the civilian branches of our 
Government do. 

General Couutns. No soldier finds satisfaction in sitting down in 
the face of the enemy. 

Senator FLanprers. Now that leads to another question. There 
are various phrases in this testimony which keep cropping up, and 
they are related to this sitdown question. You speak about sufficient 
ammunition to carry out a mission, and occasionally the phrase 

“limited objectives” comes up, and things of that sort, all relating to 
the national policy with regard to this situation in Kore 

The national policy is a sitdown. Now I want to raise this question. 
You may be able to answer it, you may be unable to answer it. I can 
conceive of circumstances under which you wouldn’t want to answer 
it, but I raise this question: 

If in order to have anything more active than the sitdown, in order 
to have a breakthrough or a runaround or whatever may come next, 
you require for the period of the attempt a very much larger supply 
of ammunition, and if you don’t have that larger supply, then you 
can’t either attempt to break through or run around, you are held on 
a leash. 
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Now I am asking whether that leash is a part of policy or whether 
it just happens? In other words, is the short supply of ammunition 
a means of control so as to make sure that national policy will be 
effectuated—it’s a bum. policy, by the way, but to make sure that 
national policy will be effectuated—or did that lack of ammunition 
just come about because you couldn’t do any better? That is the 
next question, and as I have indicated, you can reply in any way you 
see fit, and I won’t try to guess what your reply will be. 

General Couutns. Senator, I think there are several elements 
involved in that question. Let me take a shot at it to say what I 
feel I can or should answer in my position. I will say this: That 
needless to say, | don’t make the national policy. 

Senator FLANDERS. I| absolve you of that. 

General Couuins. As a member of the Chiefs, I have a certain 
responsibility as one of the Chiefs of Staff, which is one of the organ- 
izations which is consulted in the making of national policy. 

I will say that the question of ammunition is only one of the 
elements of course in whether you attack or whether you don’t. 
There is another very important element, which is casualties. 

Senator FLanpErs. That I left out of my remarks. 

General Co.uins. And it is a very serious question that has to be 
weighed very carefully by the men who make the policy as to how 
many casualties we have to take under various conditions. 

There is also the very serious question as to what is your objective, 
and whether or not the expenditure of the casualties which would 
result from more active operations is warranted by the expected 
results. 

Now, needless to say, there are many elements of judgment involved 
in that, very serious questions of judgme nt that are beyond my sphere 
but I will say that ammunition is only one factor involved in this 
terribly difficult and complex problem. 

Chairman SALTonsrautu. Will the Senator yield at that point for 
one question? 

Senator FLANpERs. Yes. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. General Collins, isn’t this a fairly inter- 
pretive answer to Senator Flanders’ question? Maybe you won't 
want to say ‘Yes’ or ‘‘No” to this. 

The long and short of it is that a so-called sitdown was not antici- 
pated when it came. It came from the enemy, but from the point of 
view of ammunition, because of the shortage there and the lack of 
productive facilities, the actual sitdown which was initiated by our 
enemy was helpful when it came. 

General Couiins. Senator, again that is a question I couldn’t 
possibly say ‘Yes’ or ‘‘No” to. If you wish to get into that aspect 
of the question, it seems to me that you have to get way beyond what 
I understood was the point at hand, and that is the question of the 
production of ammunition. 

Senator FLanprers. Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t want to agree to the 
notion that the sitdown policy was initiated by our enemy. It was 
enthusiastically received by our enemy and was implemented by the 
truce, but we had already in effect decided that we wouldn’t go far 
beyond the 38th parallel before the truce appeared on the horizon at 
all, and that was very much in the interests of the enemy and the 
enemy has documented that and implemented it, to use favorite 
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Washington words, and in other words made an idea become a hard 
fact by initiating the truce, but that is something else again. 

Now let me wind up that thought by saying something on my own 
account which you do not have to assent to, General Collins, and 
that is this: that if there was a desire to prevent an able and active 
general from taking advantage of a retreating and broken enemy, | 
can’t conceive of any better way to do it than by restricting his 
ammunition. It would be the ideal way to keep him in control. 

I just wanted to end, Mr. Chairman, by saying that we do have to 
distinguish, as General Collins has so often pointed out here, between 
the military and the political, using the word “political” in its broadest 
sense, the military and the political elements in this situation. 

We must not blame General Collins for any of the political elements 
in the situation, but | think blame needs to be assessed somewhere 
for those, but I am willing to excuse him from that. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman SaLronstaLt. Thank you, Senator Flanders. Senator 
Johnson? 

Senator JoHnson. | will reserve any questions I might have. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Smith? 

Senator SmirH. Mr. een I think most of the points in my 
requests have been covered, but for orderly purposes I am submitting 
a request in that there may be a summary of the pertinent points in 
one spot in the record, and I would ask that the staff of the Armed 
Services Committee, together with authorized officials at the Pentagon, 
after I read this, take copies of my questions, have them answered 
question by question, and inserted at this point in the record, if I may. 

Chairman SavronstaLu. Certainly, there will be no objection to 
a 

Senator Smirg. When General Van Fleet appeared before this 
committee, he stated (1) that there had been a continuous shortage 
of ammunition of certain types during his command in Korea, (2) that 
he had reported such shortages, and (3) that he had been told that 
nothing could be done about these shortages because of money, 
production, and the steel strikes. 

Thus, far in the testimony no reference has been made to the 
ammunition shortages being due to the lack of money. It is my 
distinct recollection that when General Van Fleet was before the 
committee before, he said that he had been told, as I have said, that 
nothing could -be done about the shortages because of the money, 
production, and steel strikes. And again production and steel strikes 
seem to have been covered, but not the money angle. My questions 
are, General Collins, Secretary Stevens or whoever will answer the 
questions: 

On what dates did General Van Fleet report shortages and what 
were the specific shortages reported? If, for some technical reason 
it should be said that shortages were not reported, then on what dates 
did General Van Fleet make requests for more ammunition and 
specifically what kind and how much? 

On what dates did General Van Fleet receive replies to such reports 
or requests and what were those replies? I think General Van Fleet 
referred to his file this morning, which will cover much of this. What 
reasons were given for those replies or rejections of requests? Who 
made such replies or rejections? 
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Give the dates on which the ammunition requests of General Van 
Fleet were reported to the Pentagon officials and the dates on which 
such requests were rejected and by whom, including the persons con- 
sulted or participating in the decisions. 

[ am well aware that the general reports to the area man in com- 
mand, Geueral Clark, but there must some time be a report made to 
the Pentagon officials. 

Give the dates on which Pentagon officials made direct requests to 
Congress or any of its committees during General Van Fleet’s com- 
mand in Korea, for more appropriations for more ammunition in 
Korea 

Bring in recommendations or suggestions on a proposed requirement 
that all reported combat shortages which are attributed to the Con- 
gress for lack of money. to industry for the lack of production, to 
labor for strikes, and to any other groups or individuals beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Defense—that all such reported 
shortages be required to be automatically reported to the chairmen 
of the Armed Services and Appropriations Committees of the ( ‘ongress. 

| have copies of these that the staff can use, Senator Saltonstall. 

Chairman Satronstau.. General Collins, will you see that those 
questions are answered in conjunction with the clerk of our com- 
mittee? 

General Cours. Yes, sir: many of those will have to be answered 
through the Secretary of Defense, some from the Far Kast, a variety 
of sources, but the Department will see that the answers are given as 
well as can be riven 

Chairman Satronstatt. We will include them in the ultimate 
record made of this matter. 

The answers to the above questions are in part as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARM} 
OFFICE OF THE DEPARTMENT COUNSELOR 
Wasi ngton, March 16. 1953 


Hon. Leverrerr SaLronsratt 
Cha mar Com? flee on Armed S¢ ces / nited States Nenats 
DEAR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: At the hearings he 


‘Id before the Senate Armed 
services Committee on Tuesday, Marc] 10, Senator Smit] Pbropounded in writing 


five questions to be answered by the cognizant officers and officials of the Depart- 


ment of Defense I enclose herewith the answer to question 4, prepared by the 
Department of the Army and the answer to question 5, prepared by the Depart 
ment of Defense. Both are unclassified 


As I have explained verbally to General Mudge, we have found it impossible 
complete the accumulation of all the data required by questions 1. 2 and 3, 
inclusive That has been impossible because of the magnitude of the task of 
gol through the numerous messa‘ es, Which during the period involved have 
been received from the Far Kast Command dealing with many matters, and 


the responses thereto, in order to select out those which deal with ammunition 


[ should incidentally state that those messages whicl nave been collated so 
far bear a very. high classification Which the Department of the Army 
feel it possible to reduce or to eliminate at this time In other words, it appears 
to us that it will be necessary to exclude from the published record most if not 


does not 


all of the response to questions 1, 2. and 3 


We are accumulating the data required to answer questions l, 2, and 


2 >, and 

will provide the answer to those questions as promptly as we can 
I understand from Genera] Mudge that it is acceptable to furnish now the 
enclosed answers, and to provide the balance of the data as soon as practicable 


icerelVv vours 


B A Monac HAN De partment Counsel: 
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Enclosure: Answer to questions 4 and 5. 


Question 4 

Give the dates on which Pentagon officials made direct requests to Congress 
or any of its committees (during General Van Fleet’s command in Korea) for more 
appropriations for more ammunition in Korea. 
Answer 


All Army requests for appropriations are made through the executive branch 


of the Federal Government During fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 to date, 
Congress has appropriated all the funds requested except for $235,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1953 budget. Listed separately, the requests for appropriations 


and appropriated amounts, by date, are: 


Ammunition funds requested of and appropriated by the Congress since J uly 1, 1950 


[In millions of dollars] 











Requests to Congres Appropriated 
Amount Date Amount Dat 
Fi l vear 1951, ba 30.0 Jar 2, 1950 10.0 Sept R. 19K 
Ist supplemet 373.8 July 24, 1950 373.8 Sept. 27, 195 
2d sup} Dec. 1, 1950 1,452.6 | Jar 1 
4th supplemental Apr 3, 1951 250.0 
Fiscal year 1952 1, 072 Apr. 30, 1951 1, 072. 1 
Fiscal year 195 ‘ 2, 156. 4 Jan. 21, 1952 1,921.4 | July 10,1952 
Total . 5, 334.9 5, 099.8 
Note hy Department of the Arm Reduction in the fiscal year 1953 budget was made by the representatives 
epartment of the Army on the following basi 
idget estimates for fiscal year 1953 have been based on the guidelines of the Department of Defense 
ermitted the Army to replace the expenditures of ammunition that had taken place in fiscal year 
1952. When the budget estimates were prepared early in fiscal year 1952, the Army had expenditure reports 


from } 
year 1952. 
When the budget was defended before the Appropriations Committee of the House late in fiscal year 1952, 


ea for the first few months of fiscal year 1952 and estimated expenditures for the remainder of fiscal 
The Army estimated these expenditures at the authorized fates desired by General Van Fleet 








several months had passed and expenditure reports from Korea of actual expenditures which took plac« 
during those months established that expenditure had been less than the authorized rates of fire. Accord 
ingly, the Army budget estimates were reduced in accord with the guidelines to reflect funds to replace actual 
expenditures during the months between the preparation of the budget estimates and the defense of the 


estimates, instead of estimated expenditures at authorized rates 





Question 5 

tecommendations on a proposed requirement that all reported combat shortages 
which are attributed to the Congress for lack of money, to industry for the lack 
of production, to labor for strikes, and to any other groups or individuals beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Defense—that all such reported shortages 
be required to be automatically reported to the chairman of the Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committees of the Congress. 
Answer of Department of Defense 

At the outset, in answer to this question, it is considered appropriate to point 
out that it has always been the position of the Department of Defense and its 
military departments, that the entire Congress, but particularly the chairmen 
and members of the Armed Services and Appropriations Committees, would be 
kept currently informed of all major problems, including those on production 
and manpower, especially in those areas wherein difficulties were being experienced. 
The manpower situation, for example, was most exhaustively reviewed and fore- 
east during the hearings on the UMT bill in both the House and Senate during 
1951. The serious effects of the steel strike in June 1952, both actual and antici- 
pated, were also brought to the attention of the Congress in several ways but 
principally during hearings before the various committees, such as Armed Services 
and Appropriations. During 1950, 1951, and 1952, the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee was provided with periodic and detailed reports on 
the progress of production of tanks, ships, and aircraft. Detailed reports on 
production and supply requirements, as well as manpower requirements, are 
being made to the Appropriations Committees each year when the military 
budgets are discussed. 
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Furthermore, special reports, principally on production problems, are being 
rendered constantly to the Joint Committee on Defense Production and to 
special subcommittees, such as the Senate Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee and the Investigation Subcommittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

Consideration should also be given to the fact.that applicative laws, national 
attitude, civil transportation, labor disputes, scarcity of raw materials and 
machine tools, or a combination of any or all of these factors at once, or over an 
extended period of time may seriously affect military procurement and production 
in numerous ways Consequently, accurate, overall, automatic reporting on 
these problems together with exact analysis in terms of combat shortages would 
be a complex one, requiring considerable study on a year-round basis, without 
any assurance as to finite results 

For the above reasons, it is considered impracticable to establish any require- 
ment for automatic reporting of all nonjurisdictional combat shortages. Even if 
this procedure were adopted, the Department has no mechanism to isolate 
precisely the single cause of each reported shortage of any and all items which in 
toto give a highly classified picture of United States combat capabilities. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, | think the questions have very 
clearly brought out most of the points that I had in mind and the 
answers covered. Just one further word about your present situation, 
General, with reference to artillery ammunition and other ammunition 
that you might need. 

You have given us the charts here recently showing the authorized 
supply. Do we understand the machinery is in motion over here as 
to where this ammunition may be made, and you as a military man 
are satisfied with the present rate of production? 

General Couiuins. Yes, sir, generally 1 am 

Senator SreENNIs. And you deem them adequate, if that is a proper 
question? 

General Couutns. I will never be satisfied, Senator, until we get 
the ammunition, and we are not satisfied with the number of produc- 
tion facilities that we have. We are not satisfied with the amount of 
money that is in the current budget, but again now this is all under 
review at levels far and away above me, and I am really not the person 
to answer Lb. 

Senator Srennis. I appreciate your position, and I want to protect 
you in it, but at the same time I think this whole question is we can’t 
do anything about what has happened, but we can do something in 
the future. 

General Coxurns. I am convinced that various steps have been 
taken, and that since November of last year when by authority of the 
Secretary of Defense a number of restrictions were removed from the 
operations with respect to the production of ammunition, ammunition 
is rolling out. 

Senator STENNIs. You are getting results? 

General Couns. Yes, sir, but we still do not have as large a 
production base as the Army would like to have in certain categories. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I will switch over to Secretary 
Stevens on this same point, if | may. Secretary Stevens, you I know 
are greatly interested, you have learned about this before it came up 
here and you are learning in the last few days and today. We assume 
that this is a matter of great priority with you in your plans? 

Secretary Stevens. Top priority, No. 1 

Senator STENNIs. And you have to pursue this on to the Secretary 
of Defense, of course? 
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Secretary Stevens. That is right, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. He has been here and he has spoken of his 
interests. I am thinking about what the American people think 
and how they feel, those who have men in Korea and those who have 
boys headed there, and in the overall picture, too. 

You are going to give the Army and all other military men, that is 
you give the Army all the opportunity to present their fullest needs, 
and you are going to follow that up then with vigor? 

Secretary SrEvENS. Oh, yes, sir; I certainly will. 

Senator STENNIS. Is there anything you want to say on that point 
for the record or for assurances to this committee? 

Secretary SrevEeNs. I would like to, if I may, just repeat a state- 
ment which I made this morning where I indicated that the 1954 
budget as presently submitted was not permitted to include calcu- 
lations for ammunition to carry on the Korean war through the 
coming fiscal year either insofar as American troops are concerned 
or some of the ROK divisions. 

We have got that guideline changed within the Department. We 
are in the process of recalculating on that basis within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and we are recalculating our requirements to cover 
the Korean war for the fiscal year 1954. If that calevlation is sub- 
mitted by the Department of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget 
to the Congress, it will involve a substantial sum of additional funds 
for ammunition 

Senator Stennis. Do you know of any roadblocks, so to speak, 
in the way of the manufacture? There is no strike on now. Is 
there any other thing that you know of? There is plenty of metal 
available for this ammunition, isn’t there? 

Secretary STEVENS. Senator Stennis, | just don’t believe that some 
elements of the manufacturing community have realized the serious- 
ness of the situation we are talking about. I think if they did fully 
realize it. and I think it is my job along with my associates, both 
civilian and military, to see that they do fully realize it, so we can 
accomplish a whole lot more along this line 

Senator STENNts. Is that in the process of being accomplished now? 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir 

Senator STENNIS. Is machinery already in motion to do that? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir, it is, but that machinery must generate 
more speed, Senator Stennis. I am not satisfied with it at this time. 

Senator STENNIS. Thank you, sir. That is all I have, Mr. Chair- 
man 

Chairman SavronstaLy. Thank you, Senator Stennis. Senator 
Hendrickson. 

Senator Henpricxson. Mr. Chairman, I think that most of the 
questions that I had in mind have been answered, but I do have 
| or 2 here that I would like to put at this point. First 1 would like 
to ask Secretary Stevens a question. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, I had to leave the room early this 
morning to attend another meeting of the Internal Security Com- 
mittee, or hearing, and I did not follow all of Mr. Wilson’s testimony. 

Mr. Secretary, am I right that the Secretary in his testimony or 
in his statement said that upon his return from his trip to Korea he 
assured General Eisenhower that he would immediately take steps to 
correct deficiencies in respect to ammunition shortages? 
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Secretary SreveNs. That is correct, Senator Hendrickson 

Senator Henprickson. | thought that was my understanding, 
indicating clearly in his statement that he was conscious at the time 
of ammunition shortages as a result of his trip to Korea? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct 

Senator Henprickson. I don’t know whether my other questions 
would be directed to General Collins. I will pass for the moment 

Chairman SaLronstaLy. The Chair will come back to you when 
Senator Symington is through. Senator Symington. 

Senator SymrneTon. I would like to ask a question of General Col- 
lins also. There are some questions, since he has stepped out of the 
room, that I could ask, if I may. 

I would like to first say that I think General Van Fleet has sub- 
stantiated his testimony that he gave us with respect to shortages 
in ammunition in every way, and inasmuch as there has been con- 
siderable questioning of that in the papers, I hope the committee can 
make that public as soon as possible, in the interests of General Van 
Fleet as well as the country’s. I am glad to see General Collins is 
back. I will be glad to yield to Senator Hendrickson 

Senator Henprickson. No; I yield to the Senator from Missouri 
I will follow you. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. General Collins, there are several ques- 
tions to be addressed to you. 

Senator SyMINGTON. | would like to make another statement with 
respect to General Collins, and that is | know, based on experience, 
that nobody tried harder to prevent the Army from being cut to 
pieces than he did 

As a member of the Armed Forces Policy Council, in the last meeting 
I attended, | remember he told high authority this was the last time 
he would ever approve a further reduction im power of the Army as 
long as he was Chief of Staff. That was about 6 weeks before Kore: 

I would like to ask a question of Mr. Stevens, if I could. You 
spoke very highly of General Van Fleet; is that correct? 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir 

Senator SymMincron. Why are you retiring him? 

Secretary Stevens. I believe that under the Army retirement 
system that General Van Fleet’s period of service has already been 
extended once. Isn’t that correct, General? 

General Couiins. The law provides, Senator Symington, that the 
normal age of retirement of officers in the Armv shall be 60, or 5 years 
in permanent grade and 35 years of services 

The Secretary of the Army does have the power to keep on active 
duty, but not to exceed six of three- and four-star grades, to age 64 
The policy is not to use that except in an emergency, which was 
established right after the law was passed. 

So far as I know, there have only been two exceptions to that, one 
at the time when General Eichelberger was temporarily held in the 
Pacific theater in 1948 and now General Handy in Europe, whose 
tour has been extended to age 62. 

The general policy has been not to make use of that provision of 
the law at all. That policy was established, as I say, by the then 
Secretary of the Army upon the recommendation of the then Chief of 
Staff of the Army. I think that Mr. Patterson was Secretary at that 
time, and General Eisenhower was the Chief of Staff. 
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Senator Symincron. Well, it was my impression if the Secretary of 
the Army wanted to keep General Van Fleet on active duty, that he 
could be kept on active duty. If the Secretary would look into that 
and advise the chairman, I would appreciate it, as to whether that is 
the reason as to why General Van Fleet is being retired. Would you 
give us a memo on that? 

Secretary SrevENs. Yes, sir. 

(The memorandum will be submitted for the committee files.) 

Senator Symrncron. We are looking into things of that character 
concerning members in other services. 

On page 5 of your testimony, General Van Fleet, I would like to be 
sure I have it straight. You said that your average battalions of 
artillery in France is around 12 per division, is that correct? 

General Van Frieer. Including the reinforcing artillery from corps. 
That was an approximate figure I believe given the other day, com- 
pared with the available artillery in Korea. 

Senator Symrneron. And that at the time that you made the push 
around Metz, across the Moselle, you had 28 battalions of artillery. 

General Van FLeEr. Supporting my division during part of that 
time 
Senator Symmveron. Your average in Korea through 1951 was 

battalions per division? 

General Van Finer. Yes, sit 

Senator Symincron. Then on page 7 of that testimony you said 
with respect to the 155-millimeter howitzer, I presume, that you were 
down critically low. Is that correct? 

General Van Fiert. Yes, su 

Senator Syminetron. Now I would like to go to page 52, if I may. 
There has been a question of discrepancy between House testimony 
of General Van Fleet and Senate testimony. Mr. Chairman, I men- 
tioned this to you on the floor of the Senate yesterday. I think if 
you will allow me, I will read very briefly this short paragraph which 
General Van Fleet said in his testimony: 


|) 


There is one other apparent discrepancy that the press talks about in the state- 
ment I made to the House committees about shortages. I said we were in good 
condition. That was a general statement applying to the present condition in 


Korea for the type of war currently employed, which is a sitdown, and yesterday 
I was talking more about shortages that had existed and the requirements to take 
a different course of action in Korea than a sitdown. 

It seems to me that that should be published as soon as possible, 
Mr. Chairman, so that would clarify that point which there has been 
a lot of press talk about. 

Chairman SALTronstaLu. Will you read that again please? 

Senator Symineron. This is General Van Fleet: 

There is one other apparent discrepancy that the press talks about in the state- 
ment I made to the House committees about shortages. I said we were in good 
condition. That was a general statement applying to the present condition in 
Korea for the type of war currently employed, which is a sitdown, and yesterday 
I was talking more about shortages that had existed and the requirements to take 
a different course of action in Korea than a sitdown. 

It seemed to me in one place he was talking about a situation as it 
existed in 1951, and then later on in 1952, and then in 1953. The 
situation naturally varied, and yet somebody has left the impression 
that his statement talked against itself, which I believe, on the basis 
of his testimony, is not true. 
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Senator SmirH. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator SYMINGTON. Yes. 

Senator Smirx. Mr. Chairman, may I ask General Van Fleet was 
that an open hearing in the House or was it an executive hearing 
that you appeared at? 

General Van Fuieer. I think that was both open and closed. 

Senator Smiru. I wondered where that statement was made, if it 
was made in the open hearing or the closed hearing. 

General Van Fierr. I have been waiting to see a copy of that. | 
haven’t had my copy of any of these vet to look at. 

Chairman SaLtTonsTa.Lu. General Van Fleet, it was both open and 
closed. 

Senator SmirH. General Van Fleet, do you mean to say you haven’t 
had the copies of the hearings before this committee? 

General Van Fieer. I understand that my aide is getting one for 
me today. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I certainly think General Van Fleet 
should have had copies of these hearings long before this if he was to 
come back under these circumstances. 

Senator Syminetron. Mr. Chairman, it was the understanding that 
he would have them prior to the time that he testified today, unless I 
am mistaken. 

Senator HenpricKson. You are correct 

Chairman SatronstaLu. Possibly the Chair is in error on that. 

General Van Fieer. I had a copy available to me that I looked 
at of the Senate’s, but not of the House. 

Senator Smiru. No; I was talking about the copies of the Senate. 
I wouldn’t presume to tell the House what they should do. 

Senator Syminaron. General Van Fleet said that he felt that in 
effect Korea was a military university for the Chinese Communists. 
Do vou agree to that? 

General Couns. I certainly think they must be learning a lot. 

Senator Symineron. I think he said we were apt teachers and they 
were apt pupils. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you a question here. I men- 
tioned to General Van Fleet that we in America are always talking 
about our productive capacity, our ability to fight a war, and also 
have television sets, automobiles, and all such things. Recently | 
read a report which was stressed by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, or the NPA, one of the agencies. The report was chaired by a 
Mr. Vance. I think he is the head of Studebaker. He pointed out 
the most important thing today is, in effect, not production, but 
production capacity; one of the reasons being we were so much richer 
in our resources than the enemy. 

Do you agree that we should have production capacity as against 
production? 

Secretary Stevens. I think we should have both, sir. In other 
words, in the ammunition situation we are talking about we need 
capacity and we need production. There are other items where I 
think that the capacity is possibly more important than the actual 
production. 

Senator SyminctTon. You certainly wouldn’t agree that is true on 
ammunition? 

Secretary Stevens. Oh, no, sir. 
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Senator Symincton. Then the chances are that every time we found 
we had made a mistake, and had shortages, we would probably at that 
time change; and think that production was more important than 
production capacity. 

Secretary Stevens. I am not sure that I follow that, Senator. 

Senator Syminetron. Isn’t it true that if we adopt, as national 
policy, the fact that we can have one hand full of fighting a war, and 
the other full of television sets and butter, then every time we find we 
are short of something we will just change over and put some of the 
butter into the production of military items? Wouldn’t that be 
logical? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, I don’t think it works quite that way. I 
think we have got these plants set up now that can be available in 
certain lines to manufacture, for example, trucks. I would think there 
we do not need to push for the ultimate production of trucks at the 
present time, but we have to push to the utmost both on the capacity 
and on the production of ammunition. 

Senator Symineron. Isn’t it true our shortage in ammunition was 
created by the type of war fought by the North Koreans and the 
Chinese Communists? I don’t want to labor the point. Let me 
put it to you this way: Are you satisfied with the production program 
as it is today? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; not on ammunition. 

Senator Symrncton. Not on ammunition? 

Secretary StEVENS. No, sit 

Senator Symrineton. On other things? 

Secretary STEVENS. Some other things. 

Senator Symineton. Not on others? 

Secretary StEvENs. Some I am satisfied with and some I am not, 
Senator Symington. I couldn’t give you the detailed list out of my 
mind right now, but I would cite trucks as one that I would take it 
we are not particularly concerned about. I would cite ammunition 
as one that we are all greatly concerned about. 

Senator Symrneton. We weren’t concerned too much about ammu- 
nition until it became obvious we were short in battle. 

I have a couple more questions here. Colonel Medaris, I haven’t 
had a chance to analyze your memorandum, but I have made many 
ammunition parts and I would like to know this. You say “We are 
literally fighting a war in peacetime.” 

Colonel, what do you mean by that? 

Colonel Meparis. I mean two things, Senator. One thing I mean 
is that the methods of procurements used are quite different than are 
used under full mobilization rights and conditions. 

The second thing is that there is not the impetus on the part of 
industry in general to the Army program that exists in a full mobiliza- 
tion. 

The record will show that we are procuring ammunition with less 
profit to American industry than they are securing from their normal 
business, so a combination of various things creates a situation where 
you cannot get the speed of acceleration that you could get under full 
mobilization conditions. 

Senator Symineton. Do you think that is the way it should be? 

Colonel Mrparis. I don’t feel capable of answering that question, 
sir. 
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Senator Symincton. Have you ever read the report of the Senate 
subcommittee, War Investigating Committee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, with respect to the lack of production on various 
critical items? 

Colonel Mrparis. I have read parts of it; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Would you care to comment on those reports? 

Colonel Meparis. No; I think I would rather not. 

Senator SYMINGTON. You say: 

The rate of acceleration of production that has been achieved since the beginning 
of Korea compares most favorably with the task accomplished in the comparable 
period at the start of World War II. 


[ am taking vour first page here. You might get from it that we 
have worked harder to get ammunition out since the start of the 
Korean war than we did for World War II. Isn’t it true that we have 
a tremendous manufacturing base established as a result of World 
War II; and that all we had to do was reactivate? 

Colonel Meparts. No, sir; that is not correct. We-had a base in 
only two forms. We had certain very expensive powder e ceive and 
loading plants that were left over and kept in reserve. 

However, as far as time is concerned, because of an allotment of 
percent approximately for maintenance, those plants were not in a 
standby state for production. They have had to be rehabilitated at 
very considerable expense. It still represents a very worthwhile 
investment because we have rehabilitated a billion dollars worth of 
plants or more for about $400 million? 

However, it did take time. We have many instances where 

Senator Symineton. Excuse me. As much time as if you had 
started from scratch? 

Colonel Mreparis. Not quite, but almost. However, I would like 
to invite attention also to the fact that the comparable period that we 
took began with 1941 and that there was certain construction started 
in that same field prior to that time in the emergency days of World 
War II. 

Senator Syminetron. Let’s take a practical illustration. You have 
a number of TNT reserves at Weldon Spring. Suppose you deckled 
to utilize those lines to make TNT. Wouldn’t there be considerable 
time saved as against starting fresh? 

Colonel Meparis. Not very much. Weldon Spring is not even 
under our control. That is part of the national reserve, and even for 
those under our control at the level of maintenance at which it was 
possible to keep them—let’s put it this way, if I may make a compari- 
son. You could probably build an automobile motor as quickly as 
vou could overhaul one that had reached 100,000 miles without 
attention. 

Senator Symineton. How about the small arms plant. Would the 
same thing be true there? 

Colonel Mrparts. The small arms plants are largely in operation 
now and they were—shall we say they had another advantage also, 
which I wanted to touch upon, and that is in the conservation of 
machine tools. 

In the case of the small arms plants, the entire production line of 
equipment was put as a package and conserved because it was highly 
specialized equipment. 

Senator Syminetron. Did that delay or help you? 
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Colonel Meparis. That helped. 

Senator Symineton. So that there were things which you did after 
World War II that helped you a lot in the production of that amuni- 
tion. Is that correct? 

Colonel Meparis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. That is all I was driving at. Now there is 
one other question I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, and then I am 
through. You said here 
except for so-called small-arms ammunition for rifles and machineguns, the 
production of lethal ammunition for use by the Armed Forces is completely 
noncommercial in character. 

Colonel Mrparis. What I mean, sir, is that there is no arms indus- 
try in this country that customarily makes ammunition, certainly none 
that produces ammunition as a finished item, and even the production 
of the parts and pieces to the specifications and requirements which 
you know well | am sure, sir, for lethal ammunition is not customary 
commercial practice. 

Senator Symineron. Am I correct in saying that all your high-ex- 
plosive ammunition is operated by private industry under cost-plus- 
fixed-fee management contracts? 

Colonel Meparis. Not all, no, sir. All of our production of 
ammunition 

Senator Syminetron. I said high-explosive ammunition. 

Colonel Mreparis. Yes; all high-explosive ammunition is produced 
one way or another by industry, that is, by management from industry. 
The high explosive itself is produced in Government-owned plants, and 
those plants are operated on cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

Senator Symineron. Why do you say not all? 

Colonel Meparis. Because high explosives is not high-explosive 
ammunition, sir. It is not ammunition until it is inside of a shell and 
in a cartridge case and ready to go into the weapon. 

Senator Symineron. You just use the words “high explosive’ by 
themselves? 

Colonel Mrparis. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. If that is true, I don’t see how you can say it 
is completely noncommercial, 

Colonel Mreparis. Because still that is not a normal commercial 
operation of those companies to make the same products. 

Senator Symineton. Then you think that a nonnormal commercial 
operation is what you meant by that? 

Colonel Meparis. That is perhaps a better statement. 

Senator Syminetron. | thought we might get the impression from 
your testimony that private industry operating under a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee management contracts didn’t have anything to do with the 
manufacture of high explosives? 

Colonel Mrparis. Oh, no; not at all. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman SaLronstaLy. Thank you, Senator Symington. Senator 
Hendrickson, you had 1 or 2 other questions. 

Senator Henpricxson. Yes. Mr. Chairman, before I turn to 
General Collins, I would like to ask Colonel Medaris one question. 
Pursuing the line of questions which were put to you by the Senator 
from Missouri, what have you to say, Colonel, as to the adequacy of 
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performance in production under existing contracts with munitions 
contractors? Do you understand what I mean? 

Colonel Mrparis. Yes; I do understand what you mean. It is a 
very difficult question to answer, if you will pardon me, because there 
are often divergencies of views as to whether a given performance is the 
best that an individual could do or that an organization could do or 
whether it is something less. However, in general the performance 
has been I believe good. There are always isolated cases where 
performance has not been certainly as good as we would like. 

Senator HeNprickson. You say good. Would that apply also to 
other ordnance equipment as well? 

Colonel Meparis. I am not in position to comment upon that, sir. 
I really don’t know. As far as ammunition is concerned, both the 
contractors and ourselves in ordnance have found things, some things, 
to be the case in the present type of situation that neither one of us 
expected to be the case based on experience in World War II; in other 
words, have found that it was not as easy to get up to production, 
accelerated production rates as it was during the early days of World 
War II. 

Of course later in World War II things got tighter and it was 
harder to wring out that extra 10 percent, so to speak, but in the early 
days as compared to the present time it was easier to get production. 
Both of us have found that out simultaneously. 

Senator Henprickson. Colonel, have you had any complaints 
from the Korean theater with respect to the quality of the ammuni- 
tion? 

Colonel Meparis. No,sir. Iam very glad you asked that question. 
Perhaps I should qualify it when I say “No, sir,’’ because we have a 
system which insists on returning to our hands every report of any 
piece of ammunition that does not function exactly as it was intended 
to, and we follow that from the beginning of the piece of ammunition 
as a standard item until it is no longer in production. 

We have twice gone to the theater and asked are we getting all the 
reports, and we have had the very pleasant experience of finding out 
from every possible source that the quality of ammunition that we 
are producing today is better than the ammunition we produced in 
World War II, even on the same identical article. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you, Colonel. That is encouraging. 
I suppose that General Van Fleet confirms that report. 

General VAN Firet. Yes, sir, that is true. There was some large 
mortar ammunition sent over 

Colonel Mrparis. The first of the 4.2 mortar ammunition that 
went to the theater was ammunition reconditioned from World War II, 
and we had still a few of the same complaints that had come out 
during World War II on that ammunition. All the ammunition over 
there now of the 4.2 is new production. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you, Colonel. 

General Collins, in your colloquy with the Senator from New 
Hampshire, you mentioned the fact there were several elements or 
factors that had to be carefully considered in the situation such as 
that which confronts us in Korea. 

You mentioned the matter of ammunition, the matter of casualties, 
and then I think you said you have got to always consider the question 
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what is your objective. I would like to ask, because I am very much 
confused, What is our objective in Korea? 

General Cotuins. Again, Senator Hendrickson, that is not a matter 
for decision by a military man. You would have to ask that of the 
Secretary of State or somebody else rather than of the Chief of Staff 
of the Army. 

Senator Henprickson. Well, it has seemed to the junior Senator 
from New Jersey for some time that we lack an objective in Korea, 
and I am going to try to find the answer to that question from 
somebody before very long. 

Chairman SaLtonstAuu. If the Senator from New Jersey will yield, 
that has been a question that has been troubling certain members of 
this committee for at least a year. 

Senator HeNnprickson. I realize that, Mr. Chairman. I know it 
is a very difficult thing. 

I referred to the Senator from New Hampshire. I meant the 
Senator from Vermont. I thank the Senator from Maine for correct- 
ing me. 

Now, General, you referred to the 1st Marine Division, or rather 
you produced a letter. I assume that was over the signature of the 
commanding officer of the Ist Marine Division? 

General Co.tiins. The Deputy Commandant of the Marine Corps 
in the absence of the Commandant who was out of town. 

Senator Henprickson. And that was directed to the Secretary 
of the Army? 

General Cotuirns. That is right, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. May I ask, in view of the contents of that 
letter, with which I am familiar now, may I ask what the commit- 
ments of the Ist Marine Division have been in the period of time 
covered by that letter, the battle commitments? 

General Cotiins. They have been in the front line I think most 
of the time, but General Van Fleet could give you the correct data on 
that. 

General Van Fiert. They have been on the line almost continu- 
ously with the possible exception of 3 weeks in the whole period. 

Senator Henprickson. They were part of your command through- 
out this time? 

General Van Fieri. Yes. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Stevens. May I interject just one slight correction, Senator 
Hendrickson. The letter from the Deputy Commandant of the 
Marine Corps was addressed to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Senator Henprickson. The Secretary of the Navy? Well, I un- 
derstood the general to say in his testimony it was the Secretary of 
the Army. 

General Coutuins. I thought it was. I had forgotten it was ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Secretary Stevens. Doesn’t it say “Secretary of the Navy,” 
Senator? 

Senator Henprickson. Secretary of the Navy. You are correct. 

Chairman SALTronsTaLL. Thank you, Senator Hendrickson. Sen- 
ator Case. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this hearing has 
demonstrated two propositions. The first is that for some time we 
have had a sitdown policy in the Korean war. 
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The second is that we have had an alarming shortage of ammunition. 

Growing out of that I think the central question of the inquiry has 
become: has the sitdown which has been correctly labeled I think by 
the Senator from Vermont as a bum policy, has that sitdown been 
dictated by the mission assigned or by a shortage of ammunition, and 
I would like to ask General Collins to answer that. 

General Couurins. Well, I am not confident that I can answer it, 
Senator, except within my own sphere. I would say that it is probably 
a combination of things of which ammunition is possibly one of the 
least parts, but of course I don’t make national policy, so I am not 
sure. 

Senator Case. But it seems to me, General, that is the trouble 
with this whole picture, that you do use the absence of a directive or 
mission to justify a shortage of ammunition, and then on the other 
hand those who might make policy say: 

“We can’t give you a bigger objective because there is a shortage 
of ammunition,’ and between the pillar and the post 

General Couuins. No, sir, that is only one. 

Senator Casr. Well, let me finish. Between the pillar and the 
post the American people are getting sick and tired of this kind of a 
situation. 

You said we don’t make policy so we don’t need more ammunition. 
There hasn’t been trouble with ammunition. Then when you go to 
them they say, ‘‘Well, we can’t do any better because there is a short- 
age of ammunition.” 

General Couiins. Let me clarify. The only reason I was rude 
enough to interrupt, Senator, and I apologize, was that I wanted to 
capture your words at the moment. I would really like to have the 
stenographer read the question over again so that I can get my train of 
thought. 

(The reporter read back the question.) 

I would like to make this point, Senator Case: 

So far as I am concerned, I have not come here to justify anything, 
any surplus, any shortage, or anything else. I have come here at the 
invitation of this committee to give you the facts as I know them. 
I have not come here to justify anybody or anything. 

I have tried to give you in sequence the factual account of the 
problem nomael as I see it. 

Now, going back,’ then, to the basic question: I don’t know the 
relative weights that have been assigned by the agencies of the 
Government which make policy. As to the question of the availabil- 
ity of ammunition, available troops to fire that ammunition, available 
planes and ships and other things; the objective—what would be 
accomplished by the projected offensive that might be launched to 
change the present situation; whether or not you could do that without 
broadening the war, for example, and achieve a victory is a highly 
problematical question, one over which military men and statesmen 
and others have labored, and I do not pretend to have either the 
authority or the acumen to give you an answer on it. 

I do say that ammunition is simply one of the factors that is involved 
in the question of whether or not we should change the present situa- 
tion in Korea, or could have changed it. 

Senator Case. General Collins, was it you, or General Clark, in one 
of the letters which General Van Fleet read this morning, who said 
shortages have dictated stringent controls? 
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General Couuins. Well, I don’t know which one, but that is cer- 
tainly correct, that the shortages in the stock levels, the desired stock 
levels in the Far Eastern Command have dictated controls. It has 
made it necessary to exercise controls over the expenditure of ammuni- 
tion in Korea. 

I support that, whether Clark said it or not. 

Senator Henprickxson. Will the Senator yield? 

I think what the general said was: ‘‘We have not been able to fill 
the necessary reserves in the Far East.” 

General Cotuins. That is right, sir. 

Senator Case. Then, I should like to ask General Van Fleet if his 
method of operation at the front was, in turn, dictated by this stringent 
controls on the ammunition available? 

General Van Furr. Yes, sir. It naturally influences everything 
we do along the front; the less ammunition you have, the less pressure 
you put on an enemy. 

Senator Case. You testified the other day that in the type of war- 
fare that developed, it would have been desirable for the boy at the 
front to have had a boxful of grenades by him, instead of the handful 
which he was allocated at times. 

General VAN FLEET. Yes, sir. 

Now, he probably has a box full, in the trench with him, but he can’t 
use them all up unless it is necessary to protect his life. 

Senator Case. Then that is the situation where the shortages of 
ammunition determine the kind of fighting he can carry on? 

General Van Fier. The fact that the resupply is limited because 
of the stockpiles in the rear holds him down from using more am- 
munition? 

Senator Casr. Did the Eighth Army, in Korea, have a directive to 
try to achieve an armistice? 

General Van Fieer. The Eighth Army did not have anything to 
do with the armistice. That was a United Nations command. 

Senator Casr. Then, I will ask General Collins. 

Did General Ridgeway and General Clark either one or both of 
them, have a directive to try to achieve an armistice? 

General Couuins. I would hesitate to answer that precisely without 
a pretty careful check of the records as to just what instructions were 
sent out. 

Senator Casre. You would? 

General Cotuins. [ would; yes, sir. 

Senator Case. What were they trying to do in the talks at 
Panmunjong? 

General Coturns. Of course when they entered the armistice 
negotiations the effort was to achieve an armistice, but that was not 
by the Eighth Army, the Eighth Army didn’t enter them 

Senator Case. That was part of the mission. 

Was the armistice to be achieved by jawbone or firepower? 

General Coxituins. When the negotiations began, there was no 
fighting of any consequence by either side, Senator Case, during the 
period of the initiation of the armistice. 

Senator Case. What I am trying to get at here is: 

I don’t think you can keep dodging behind the absence of a directive 
on the one hand, at the State Department, or somebody else dodging 
on the shortage of ammunition, because whether you call it a good 
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policy or not, the policy apparently was to slow down the fighting to 
try to get some beet of an armistice; and the other day General Van 
Fleet told us you don’t get an armistice until you make the enemy 
want one. 

My point is that you are not going to make the enemy want an 
armistice if you have a shortage of ammunition which, in turn, limits 
the kind of operations you can carry on at the front. 

General Couuins. Again, Senator, that question of an armistice is 
vastly more complicated and involves many more factors than just 
ammunition, | assure you. 

It is a question of how many casualties you want to expend; whether 
you think that the casualties you would expend to advance to some 
other point would finally bring about an armistice or not. 

It is, let me assure you, an exceedingly complex problem, and far and 
away beyond the question of ammunition. 

Senator Casx. In your statement this morning, you said something 
like this, as I recall: 

“We have always had a sufficient supply to carry on the U.N. 
operation and to confine the enemy.” 

General Couurns. That is right, sir 

Senator Casr. Well, that was certainly fitting a short supply of 
ammunition to a policy, then. 

General Couiins. Let me, perhaps, put it another way around, 
and I am having to do a little inte rpretation now, and I am loath to 
do this, frankly: 

It appears to me that General Van Fleet feels that he did not have 
enough ammunition to do what he would like to have done. 

It is the point of view of the people in Washington, who have the 
responsibility, that they gave him all of the ammunition that could 
be given to him to accomplish the job then under way. 

Senator Casr. Would you, if vou were in the field, commanding, 
regard a ration of four hand-grenades a day to be adequate for a 
soldier at the front line? 

General Couuins. That is on the average, Senator, and that would 
depend wholly upon the condition of the fighting. 

As | said this morning, at one stage, 1 division expended 7,000 hand 
grenades ina day. They expended 7,000. 

Senator Casr. The other day 

General Couurns. In other words, the hand grenades were there to 
expend them, if they were required to expend them; but if we were 
to attempt to furnish hand grenades on the basis of 1 box of hand 
grenades, 25 hand grenades per man per day, then we would have to 
divert funds, facilities, manpower, and what-not to the production 
of that particular item, which would have to come from something 
else—and, it is a question of judgment there, of relative requirements 
and relative importance. 

Senator Casz. The other day General Van Fleet said there was 
one period last year, along in the fall, October or November, when the 
total reserve of hand grenades was down. 

General Coiuins. That was the supply, mind you, back of the 
Army. That was what was available at that time because of the 
fact that they had had to use a great many hand grenades during 
the period of October, I assume, w hen there was a good deal of activity. 
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In other words, after having expended 7,000 grenades per day per 
division, needless to say the reserve stocks were run down during that 
period. 

Since then, they have been built back up again. 

General VAN Fixer. And I further stated that was corrected hy 
the end of the year, by arrival of new shipments; and that the hand 
yrenade picture today is excellent. 


Notre.—A statement made at this point by Senator Case is paraphrased for 
security reasons, as follows: 
(Senator Case stated that he felt that the critically low grenade stockages which 


occurred at one particular period showed a tragic lack of comprehension on the 
part of those responsible for the availability of adequate stockages, a tragic lack 
of comprehension of the kind of warfare going on, or a tremendous failure in 
produc i ‘‘somewhere along the line.” 

Senator Case. I was interested by the concluding sentence in the 
Secretary’s sttement this morning—that we soon shall have sufficient 
to give the field commander considerable latitude in determining the 
type of action. 

Now, does that imply some difference in mission, or simply that 
the ammunition supply is getting to the point where the policy will 
not be dictated by the ammunition shortage? 

Nobody wants to answer? 

I will just let it stand. 

Chairman SAtronstaLL. Would the Senator yield for a question 
there? 

Senator Cass. Surely. 

Chairman SALTronstTauu. And perhaps a little statement along those 
lines—I recall that the following question was asked before another 
committee last year. 

Was there a military plan on the diplomatic or political level for ending the 
war in Korea? 

And, the answer to that question, in another committee, in the 
Ap eet Committee, by a man in the diplomatic level was: 

‘No, sir; there is no such plan.’ 

So, iain the point of view of the military, as the Chair sees it, 
whether or not there is a mission to go ahead, or a mission to sit down, 
the military have got to be governed by the civilian or political or 
diplomatic level on top. 

It that not a fact, General Collins? 

General Couiurns. Yes, sir. 

You are fighting for the first time, this Nation is fighting a war 
without a national mobilization. It is a new experience for us. 
The consequences of a change in policy—rather, I will put it—the 
determination of policy y and the effects of policy are very widespread. 

I think this committee has already had questions of whether the 
war should be broadened into China, or other areas. 

These are not questions for me to answer. I happen to be sitting 
in this chair. You have directed to me many questions today that, 
if I were not here, you would not have thought of asking me about. 
You would not have thought of asking them of me. 

The other thing is that, Senator Case, it is very, very easy to say 
in retrospect, that somebody should have had the foresight to see 
that a trench warfare proposition would develop, and so on, and 
therefore you should have seen that hand grenades would be used. 
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As a matter of fact, in the last war, and even in the first war, the 
actual number of hand grenades used was relatively small. 

Each war develops a different situation. Each enemy develops a 
different situation; and General Van Fleet himself has pointed out 
that the records show that the number of hand grenades used by 
Americans is a fraction of what is used by the South Koreans. It 
would have taken prescience indeed for us, months ahead of time, 
when you have to get this thing into production, make the contracts, 
and all that, to anticipate that as of today General Clark, or a few 
months ago, General Clark should then recommend that the normal 
allowance of hand grenades should be increased. 

Senator Case. Well, it proably would take some prescience, but the 
“fraction’”’ wasn’t in accord with my recollection. 

What was it, Generai Van Fleet? You said 6,000 per day for a 
ROK division, and 4,000—and what is the comparative difference in 
use, between the ROK’s and United States troops? 

General VAN FLeer. In the use of hand grendades? 

Senator Case. The comparative use; yes. 

General Van Fieer. Well, the figures given before, by General 
Collins, said some American divisions have used 4,000. 

General Co.turns. In comparable actions. 

General VAN FLerr. Where the ROK’s have used six and seven 
thousand. 

Senator Case. Four thousand against seven thousand did not quite 
justify the use of the word “fraction.”’ 

General Couns. The point is, Senator Case, that happens when 
a unit is attacked on a raid, a battalion or company, or it may even 
be a platoon, when its position is attacked, the unit that is attacked 
throws all the grenades they can get their hands on, shoots everything 
they can shoot, asks for air support to bomb them, asks for all the 
artillery to shoot, and we say ‘“‘Throw everything you have got. 
Shoot everything, without restriction.” 

sut that does not mean that every unit along the front is going to 
be doing that, under any conditions, even if a full assault was going on; 
because the action is not the same all along the front even if an attack 
is made in force. 

Chairman Sauronstatt. Could the Chair interrupt—to this 
extent: 

What is the pleasure of the committee? We said that we would 
wind up by 4. The Chair knows that General Van Fleet cannot come 
back tomorrow. 

We could finish tonight if Senator Cooper—Senator, do you have 
very many questions? 

Senator Cooper. I have 5 or 6 questions; yes, sir; and I would 
like to ask them. 

Chairman SatronstaLu. The Chair will sit here as long as the 
members of the committee will sit. 

Senator Case. I have one more. 

Chairman Satronstauu. All right. 

Senator Casre. General Collins opened his remarks this morning by 
saying that we are literally fighting a war in peacetime, mobilizing, 
fighting a war and demobili ing at the same time, 

I would like to paraphrase that in relation to the retirement of 
General Van Fleet, to say that the Army, itself, is literally fighting a 
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war in peacetime, promoting fighting a war and retiring at the same 
time, and I think that if the Army wanted the American people to 
think in terms of sterner mobilization, that instead of following peace- 
time promotion and retirement policies, the Army itself should set the 
example by utilizing—by not retiring men like Van Fleet in the midst 
of the war but ought to keep them at work. 

Maybe that should be addressed to the Secretary. 

Chairman Satronstauty. Thank you, Senator Case. Are you 
through? 

Senator Case. Yes. 

Chairman Satronstauti. Thank you. 

The Chair would like to put this question to the committee, and 
then Senator Cooper, the Chair will recognize you. 

If there is no objection, it would seem to the Chair that the way to 
handle the record would be as follows: 

To have the record typed up in stenographic form, have it looked 
over by the Department of Defense for security, have the deletions 
come back to a subcommittee in the form that was adopted in the 
MacArthur hearing, for agreement or disagreement; and then the 
record will be printed. 

If the subcommittee desires to take it up with the full committee, 
where there is a disagreement between themselves and the Defense 
Department, that would be their duty to do that. 

In that way, we will get the record printed as soon as possible, and 
available to the public, and to other Members of Congress. 

Is there any objection or other suggestion to that procedure? 

(There was no response.) 

If there is not, we will adopt that procedure; and the Chair appoints 
Senators Hendrickson and Stennis to be the members of the sub- 
committee to go over the record to consider the deletions. 

Senator Cooper, you have been a very good soldier in waiting this 
long. 

Senator Cooper. All right, sir 

I think I will be brief. 

I have to illuminate myself in my own way, like Senator Byrd. 

| have thought, all through this hearing, that the thing that would 
be helpful to the committee, at least to me, would be to know exactly 
what the situation is today, so that the Members of Congress, in their 
jurisdiction, would know what they could do about it. 

Now, I must confess that after listening to all of the testimony, you 
have certainly been frank and thorough. 

I think it would be pretty foggy for the average person to under- 
stand: 

1. Is there an actual shortage of ammunition for all the military 
forces? 

2. Is there a shortage in Korea; and its corollary, is there a shortage 
for the soldier in Korea? 

When you started testifying, General Collins, I think you pointed 
out very clearly that there could be a difference in the way you look 
at it, as Chief of Staff of the Army, and the way that General Van 
Fleet would look at if &s comm: ander of the Eighth Army; but I want to 
leave out, for a mp , his natural inclination and try to apply your 
own objective sti ede sand see if there is a shortage by your stand- 
ards, by your objectivé standards which you and Colonel Medaris 
just laid out. 
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I think you said that by certain standards, based upon past experi- 
ence, that you had established certain daily needs. 

Now, by those standards was there an adequate reserve for world- 
wide stocking, at the time the war started? Would you say there 
was an adequate supply of ammunition at the time the Korean war 
started, in reserve? 

General Couuins. Well, there was left over from the last war, 
Senator, considerable stocks of ammunition, unbalanced stocks. That 
is, you have plenty of one thing, and not so much of another, and so on 

Now, it would all depend upon what kind of war you are talking 
about, whether you are going into a full-scale war, or some other kind 
of war; and if you had gone into a full-scale war, along with that, you 
would have had full-scale mobilization of industry; you would have 
had all these peacetime restrictions removed from the Department of 
the Army with respect to procedures, and all that kind of thing, which 
we must do. 

30, therefore, it is very difficult to say whether you would have had 
enough, or would not have had enough. 

Senator Cooper. I will get off of that, then. 

As of today, the date you show on the chart, which is, I think, 
December of 1952, your reserve of stocks were lower than they were 
at the beginning of the war? 

General Couturns. That is right, sir; and I am not satisfied with that. 

Senator Cooper. Then your production had not kept up with you? 

General Cotiins. Not completely; no, sir. It had in some rounds, 
but of course meantime, before it got into production, you have been 
fighting a war out in Korea. 

Senator Cooper. I understand. 

General Couuins. And using up the reserves. 

Senator Cooper. Now, you stated several times during the hearing 
that the Congress had furnished all the money that you had asked. 

Let me ask you this: 

Is the amount of money that you received, and which will be 
finally used, if it is brought into use, sufficient to produce the amount 
of ammunition for an adequate supply of ammunition for the Armed 
Forces? 

General Couuins. No, sit 

Senator Coopser. It is - enough? 

General Couurns. No, si 

Senator Cooprr. Then dere is some obligation on the part of the 
armed services 

General Couutns. I say “No,” in my judgment. 

Senator Cooprr. If it is not enough, then there is some obligation 
on the part of the armed services to make that fact known to the 
Congress. 

General Couns. Well, I assume that in this review—in fact T 
think Mr. Stevens’ statement said that in the review of the 1954 
budget, this question of how much ammunition we ought to expend, 
or rather, how much money we ought to ask you to appropriate for 
ammunition is now being reviewed; and I believe the Secretary said 
he expected to ask for more. 

Secretary SteEvENs. Could I interject there, Senator Cooprr? 

The fact is that General Collins very reluctantly, but did testify 
earlier that he had recommended larger amounts in ammunition, 
in the ammunition program. 


80933—53 
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Senator Cooprr. I remember he said that. 

Secretary Stevens. I would like to take this opportunity of paying 
my own tribute to General Collins for having had the foresight to 
estimate the situation the way he did. 

Senator Cooper. It might have been a matter upon which anyone 
could have made a mistake. 

I bring out the point if his statement is correct, that the amount 
of money which has been appropriated is not enough to produce the 
stocks of ammunition that are needed, then someone, someplace had 
made an error in judgment in not presenting to the Congress a re- 
quest for the whole amount needed. 

Now, you stated that, in your testimony, further, in your opinion, 
there was an adequate supply of ammunition, generally speaking, 
in the far eastern theater, and adequate for the mission. 

General Cotirns. Under current conditions. 

Senator Cooper. Do you mean by that, based upon the standards 
of the so-called ration, that there is an adequate supply? 

General Coturns. Based upon contemplated actions; and here 
again I just hate to get into a discussion with a whole roomful of 
people and decide, Senator, what we are going to do in Korea; what 
we ought to do in Kore: , or anything of that sort. 

You are getting into matters affecting, in the most vital way—— 

Senator Coorrr. Just a minute, General Collins. 

I will say this to you: I don’t want to do that. I will return to 
what I said in the beginning. You all have laid out certain rations, 
so many rounds per day, based upon experience. 

General Co.urns. Yes. 

Senator Cooper. Now, when you say there is an adequate supply 
of ammunition in the Far East, are you speaking of adequate in the 
sense of that ration? 

General Couns. I say that, in my judgment, and this is a matter 
of judgment, Senator; General Van Fleet, though he is a very dear 
friend of mine, says that in his judgment, there ought to be more. 

Senator Coorsr. I understand. 

General Couns. He is an experienced officer. In my judgment, 
for the mission that is given, under the conditions that pertain; under 
the estimate of what the enemy might be able to do against us; under a 
variety of conditions; in my judgment, we now have adequate stocks 
in Korea. 

Now, that is never going to satisfy every soldier. It is not going to 
satisfy all division commanders. It is not going to satisfy the corps 
commanders, or the Army commander; but I have talked to division 
commanders and corps commanders over there who tell me that they 
think, in their judgment also, they have got enough ammunition under 
current conditions. 

Senator Coopgrr. I thought I had made myself clear; but I return to 
this point: 

Did you say that a ration of so many rounds was needed, say, for 
your 105 millimeter guns? 

General CoLuins. ‘It is based on ave rage experience. 

Senator Cooper. Yes, an average 

General CoLiins. Average experience. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Symincton. Would the Senator yield for an observation? 
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Senator Cooper. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. There have been some 44 or 45 reports put 
out by this committee, before you and I served on it, which, in effect, 
said we were not facing up to what we had to do in a mobilization way 
in order to handle this war, one which some people called a police 
action. 

I see General Collins’ point. I have heard him fight for the Army, 
everywhere it was proper, trying to secure people and materials, 
harder than I ever heard anybody fight for any service, I think; but 
on the other hand, I thought, if we had a new civilian setup in the 
Department of Defense, we would begin to realize we should have 

lot less butter and a lot more of the guns this committee has been 
recommending over a period of years, if we are going to fight this war 
successfully. 

[t does not seem to me we have had much assurance on that point 
in this long hearing. 

Senator Cooper. My own deduction, from what you said, without 
going into the mission, without going into the difference of opinion, 
by your own objective standards, there is not enough ammunition for 
the use of the entire Armed Forces and by which it is said, there isn’t 
enough ammunition by those standards, in the Far Eastern Command. 

General Couurns. No, sir; but on the other hand, let me reiterate 
now, in my judgment there is enough ammunition in Korea, in the 
hands of the troops to protect our men, no matter whether they are 
attacked or not, and to carry out the type of operation that the Army 
commander is now authorized to carry out. 

That is my judgment. 

Senator Cooper. I have got down to my last point on that. 

Has the man on the front enough ammunition? General Van Fleet 
set out that he thoughi that part of his mission now was counter- 
balanced, and when these men were attacked, that they actually 
didn’t have enough grenades there and enough ammunition to repel 
these waves. 

General Couuins. Did General Van Fleet say that? 

Senator Coorrr. I thought he did. If that is incorrect - 

General Couuins. | think you have gotten down to brass tacks now. 

I will ask General Van Fleet, or, you ask him, if, in any given attack 
that came off, his men did not have sufficient ammunition to meet the 
attack that actually came off, or actually developed—not one that 
might develop, but one that actually developed. 

Senator Cooper. I would question that. 

1 would give great weight to everything you said, until you get down 
to this man that is fighting there; and General Van Fleet was there. 

General Couurns. All right, sir. 

Senator Coopmr. If he testifies that there were times when the man 
who was actually in the trenches and was fighting, and they didn’t 
have enough grenades, were not able to concentrate enough artillery 
fire properly to repel those attacks, then I say that there is either a 
shortage of ammunition or else some improper supply which ought to 
to be corrected. 

Now, that is my final point. 

I would like for General Van Fleet to say again whether or not he 
made the statement. 
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General Van Fierer. The grenade situation today is excellent. 
We have a full supply in the Far East; and there has always been an 
adequate supply of ammunition, including grenades and mortars, in 
the hands of the troops along the battlefront. 

We keep that supply filled up regardless of how much there is in 
the rear, so that the man is always protected; and we authorized the 
lower units to shoot whatever it takes to save lives; but this critical 
level that we are talking about does exist in the Far East, and because 
the full supply is not there, it means the men at the front don’t get an 
allowance to initiate other actions, merely a protective action to save 
themselves. They have to be in trouble in order to shoot. 

These two charts show the condition. 

We have this much in the 81-millimeter mortars in the Far East, 
when there should be this much, so we have stringent controls put on 
that ammunition which the frontlines may shoot. 

So, | say that is a critical shortage that exists today, and there is 
not an adequate amount to take care of a situation that might develop. 

General Couurns. I generally agree with General Van Fleet on 
that point; that is, our reserve stock levels are not what we want, as 
I testified this morning. 

Chairman SaLronsiaLu. May I say this, for the record, talking 
about the 81-millimeter mortars 

General Van Feet. Yes, sir. 

General Co.tuins. Mr. Chairman, I think in the last 2 minutes now 
we have gotten pretty nearly at the nub of our problem. 

This is a complex question, particularly for laymen to understand, 
and I will readily admit it. 

I said, in my testimony this morning, the thing that I have been 
concerned about, of course, is to have the ammunition at the front; 
and I say that, by and large, we have done that, subject to the 

vagaries of distribution and things of that character. 

The thing that we do not have is the stock levels back of the Eighth 
Army, but that is a different story than the business of—what have 
you got in the hands of the troops; pe I am delighted that we now 
have in the record the statement that General Van Fleet has made. 
I think it is a most important statement, and I ask you ladies and 
ge ntlemen to ple ase read it, now. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, would the Senator yield on a point 
here? 

It seems to me it is partly a matter of emphasis, if I just heard 
General Van Fleet correctly. He said that when you have that kind 
of level in reserve, it places restrictions upon the ammunition that 
you can use at the front. 

Now, then, I would like to ask this question of General Van Fleet 

Have these restrictions which were placed upon the use of ammuni- 
tion at the front, because of the shorter reserves, handicapped you in 
preventing the enemy from the buildup which they have made since 
August 1951? 

General VAN FLeer. No. The enemy buildup in personnel had 
gone steadily ahead. 

Senator Case. You haven't ep ‘en able to interdict that buildup? 

General VAN Fieer. No, sir; because that buildup comes from the 
rear. 

Senator Case. That comes from the rear—— 
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General Van Fixer. Not from the front. 

General Coturns. You don’t do it with ammunition in the hands 
of the Army, sir. 

Senator Casr. O. K., if you want to take it that way; but as I 
understand, that buildup has been accompanied by a digging in, and 
an entrenchment and development of bunkers and things like that 
which heavier use of ammunition might have interdicted; is that 
correct or not? 

General Van Fiewtr. We would have destroyed more. 

Senator Casn. Would have destroyed more of the kind of buildup; 
with the troops and bringing in these supplies, and digging in, so to 
speak, so that he is in a relatively stronger position today than he was 
in August 1951? 

General Van Fieer. That is right. 

Senator Cass. And you might have been able to prevent that had 
you not dictated restrictions on the use of ammunition. 

General Couturns. Van, answer that; if you don’t, I will. 

General Van Fierr. Let me explain the war this way: 

The war that does the most damage to the enemy is from the air. 
[t is an almost one-service war that goes on, air war, doing the damage 
to the enemy deep in his own territory. 

The Navy adds their air arm to that. 

The Army is merely maintaining their position. 

If the Army had been adequately supplied with ammunition, and 
could put a fire pressure on the ene my greater than it does now, it 
would consume more of the enemy, the enemy sup yplies, create prob- 
lems for him which, in turn, would help our air service. 

In other words, the Army is not doing very much today to add to the 
success of the Air, sir. 

Senator Casr. Which, in turn, might mean, to use the words of the 
other day, might make him more eager to have an armistice? 

General Van Fier. The only pressure the Army can put on, with- 
out advancing, is firepower, and the firepower is not as much as [| 
would like to see it 

Senator Case. I think that is the question, and the answer I will 
leave to vou. 

General Couuins. Mr. Chairman, may I answer this question? 

This is a pretty important question that Senator Case has posed. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Case, will you please state the 
question again? 

Senator Cass. I think General Collins has it in mind. 

Chairman SALToNsTALL. All right. 

General Coturns. The question was, as I understand it—and if I 
am wrong, I would like to be corrected—whether or not the enemy, 
over the period of the armistice, of a year and a half, whether or not 
we could have prevented his buildup and digging in if we had more 
ammunition. 

My answer is “‘ No.” 

Now, why? 

We have been trying to do it with the fighter-bombers and an over- 
whelming superiority of air, and we haven’t achieved it. 

Senator Case. You don’t blast them out? 

General Coutuins. Senator, let me give you my answer now. 
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The enemy has to come all the way from the north of the Yalu 
They have come down by train and by truck, but they also come 
marching across country. 

If anybody tried to stop that kind of movement by artillery, there 
would not be enough money in the whole United States Treasury to 
stop it. 

What we have been trying to do, of course, is to attack their railroad 
lines, and we have bombed them and we could bring you pictures to 
show where the rail lines have been cut over and over again by effective 
air bombing. 

We have bombed their columns at night, but they are orientals 
and they are used to carrying stuff on their backs on an A-frame, and 
they take their time and they go like a procession of ants. 

All the bombing that we have been able to do from our sea, from 
our ships, from our air, has not prevented that. Let me assure you 
that, in my judgment, the enemy would still have built up the way 
he has, no matter how much ammunition you would have shot at 
him. 

Furthermore, he would still have dug in the way he did. 

I could bring over here photographs that have been taken at the 
front, that show the beginning of the digging through a hill, of a 
battery of eight guns of artillery. These people work, and if you 
start shooting at them, they quit and take cover. Then, when you 
stop shooting at them—and you cannot shoot 24 hours a day, unless 
you want to expend the whole United States Treasury —they start 
digging again 

In my judgment, and I will stake my reputation on it as a military 
man, you could not have prevented the buildup of these forces, or 
prevented their being dug in unless you would have expended more 
ammunition than we could possibly produce even in American in- 
dustry. 

That is my judgment. 

Chairman Sauronstautu. General Collins, all the members of the 
committee have asked you questions, and we appreciate your patience 
and tolerance 

Senator kKnowland, who is on the Appropriations Committee, and 
was a member of this committee, has two short questions that he 
would like to ask. 

Senator KNowLanp. I wish to thank the chairman, as a former 
member of the committee, and also as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee which heard General Van Fleet vesterday. 

[ missed part of the testimony today, although I was here earlier 
this morning, and have been here for a while this afternoon. 

Do I understand, from your testimony, that in your judgment 
there has been a sufficient amount of ammunition for the present 
type of a stalemated war we have had in Korea since the armistice 
negotiations have been going on; is that substantially the gist of the 
testimony? 

General Coturns. Is that question addressed to me? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes. 

General Cotuins. My statement, Senator Knowland, is that we 
do not have enough ammunition, including all our reserve stocks. 
You see, that is the crux of the problem. 

Senator KNowLAND. Even for the stalemated war? 
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General Couuins. Well, it is very difficult to separate it because, 
you see, what we shoot for is not just this stalemated war, we can’t 
possibly plan only on this; it is what might happen if a potential 
enemy attacked, and that is what this level of supplies really means. 
These reserve stocks are not satisfactory to me 

Again let me say that in my judgment, and in the judgment of many 
division and corps commanders that I have talked to, there is adequate 
ammunition in the hands of the Eighth Army; and General Van 
Fleet has so said, 10 minutes ago, in the hands of the troops, to meet 
the type of warfare that the Eighth Army commander is now directed 
to fight. 

General Van Fieer. But not sustain it, only initiate battle. 

Senator KNowLanp. Of course, if | may savy it, I agree we have to 
keep the war plans out, but here is a basic question which is concerning 
a great many people, a great many of us. 

Now, I served as a member of the Armed Services Committee on 
appropriations, and the testimony was—l personally asked the 
question of you a year and a half ago 

General Couuins. Right, sir 

Senator KNowLAND. Has, at any time, the Congress of the United 
States failed to appropriate the funds for ammunition asked by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Defense Establishment; and your own 
answer to me, at that time, was ‘‘Absolutely not,” that the Congress 
had appropriated all the funds that had been requested 

Now, not to get argumentative on the situation, but I think this 
so important, | have raised the point both when | was a member of 
this committee, and on the Appropriations Committee, that it seems 
to me that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in their responsibility to the 
Congress of the United States, which is charged, under the Constitution 
with raising and supporting armies, if vou do not feel that the civilian 
heads have requested sufficient funds for the security of our Nation, 
[ think that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have a responsibility to at leas 
say to the Congress: “We think, in our professional judgment, you 
should have had 50 percent more ammunition; under civilian leadet 
ship, they have decided otherwise, but our recommendation was that 
you should have had 50 percent more ammunition.”’ 

Then, if we want to take the responsibility of cutting down what it 
is, | think we have shared the responsibility with you; but if we have 
an iron curtain lowered so we don’t even know that vou have requested 
more, then how in the world can the Congress exercise its constitu- 
tional responsibility? 

That is one very pertinent question 

General Couns. Senator, in my testimony I stated the Congress 
has appropriated the money that has been asked for by the Department 
of Defense 

The system that now exists under law, as I understand that system, 
stipulates that I am responsible to the Secretary of the Army, I make 
my reports to him and I am responsible to him 

As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1 am responsible to the 
Secretary of Defense, and the President of the United States 

That is what the law says, and if you are going to have some order 
and teamwork in Government, we must play our part under the as- 
sumption, to which I thoroughly subscribe, that the military leaders 
must be subject to and operate under civilian heads of the Govern- 
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ment as prescribed by law. There are factors besides military con- 
siderations that determine whether you should appropriate this, that 
or other things, or whether the Bureau of the Budget will permit us, 
to ask you to appropriate. 

Senator KNowLanp. I have just one question of General Van Fleet, 
and then I thank the committee for letting me impose upon them. 

General, has there ever been a case, to your knowledge, where the 
lack of adequate ammunition on the front has required the ground 
forces to merely fire smoke shells to point out a bunker, and then to 
use the Air Force dive bombers as artillery, where normally artillery 
would have been used? 

General Van Fieer. Well, we use that method very much, and 
we substitute air for artillery, especially in the heavier calibers, when 
we limited the expenditure. In fact we have received such directives 
from the Far East Command, to substitute air for artillery wherever 
possible in those categories, and the 5th Air Force does do that. 

Senator KNowLanp. I recently have had communications from 
the Far East, from people who have been out there, that in their 
judgment the use of very expensive planes, where everything on the 
Communist side was shooting at them as they were being used for 
that purpose, and pilots take a long time to train, was not the most 
productive use of air power, and it was extremely wasteful not to have 
had sufficient artillery to do the job that normally artillery would 
have done 

Chairman Satronstautu. Thank vou 

Mr. JoHNSON. Senator Saltonstall, is it all right for a witness to 
speak Vv ithout being asked a question? 

Chairman SALTonstTa.LuL. At 8 minutes past 5 in the evening, after 
5 hours, unless he has an awfully valuable suggestion or statement, 
it might be best for the witness not to. 

Mr. Jounson. I have to speak up, then. 

Chairman SaLronstauu. Go ahead, then 

Mr. Jonnson. Because it is important to me 

Chairman SaLtronstaLu. We want all the information we can get. 

Mr. Jonnson. May I conclude my statement by saying that it is 
absolutely essential that eyes be focused on that ammunition situation. 
It is improving. It is better than it was. It follows upon an unan- 
ticipated shortage which did develop. 

Now, to me, and now that the new defense team is in, and in view of 
the different responsibilities that I am going to have, I want to say 
that I don’t just see how we are going to continue on the past basis of, 
one, budgeting for the Korean war after consumption; and, two, not 
interfering more with the demands of the civilian economy. 

I don’t see how you are going to continually meet shortages in terms 
of overall, active, roaring production machines for the civilian economy 

Chairman SaiTonsTaLu. That is a very wise, helpful observation to 
those of us who have the responsibility 

Senator Smrrx of Maine. Will the chairman yield for a question? 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smita. Mr. Chairman, I asked that my questions and the 
answers be included in the record, and I understood that would be 
some time in the future. 

[ would like my questions, at least, to be included in the hearing at 
the point that they were asked. 
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Chairman SaLtronstaLu. They will be; and when General Collins 
answers those questions, let us be guided by the circumstances. 

Senator Henpricxson. Mr. Chairman, | wanted to clear one item 
in the record that does not relate particularly to the problem; but 
Senator Symington made the observation in which he commended 
General Collins, and in the course of the observation, he referred to 
the new civilian leadership in the Department of Defense. 

[ am sure that the Senator did not mean any criticism of the new 
Secretary of Defense, or the new Secretary for the Army in that 
comment. 

Senator Symineron. I certainly would consider it criticism, if it 
had not been for what Under Secretary Johnson just said. If the 
Secretary of the Army does not agree we must face up to Jooking at 
the high civilian level if we are to fight this war—my criticism would 
stand. 

If Secretary Stevens agrees with Secretary Johnson, I have no 
criticism; if he doesn’t, then I have. 

Senator Henprickson. I don’t see how your criticism could stand, 
in any case, because they are shortages existing or which existed long 
before the new administration. 

Senator Syminetron. I wasn’t talking about that. I was talking 
about the current attitude to lick the shortages. 

Chairman SatronstaLt. What Mr. Johnson said was, guns or 
butter, and we have to make a determination. 

Secretary Stevens. I certainly would like to point out, if I may, 
to Senator Symington, that we immediately started on new guide 
lines for this ammunition program, and when we find out exactly 
what we need, we are coming up here and speak our piece very frankly, 
and it will be more guns and less butter. 

Senator JOHNSON of Texas. I want to say one thing—lI haven't 
said anything in this. We have been saying that ever since Korea, 
and every time we ever issued a report from this committee and said 
“more guns and less butter,’ we have had civilian agencies of the 
Government come up here and say, “Well, we have given you plenty 
of guns. You have got all you need. We have given you every- 
thing vou asked for. Nobody is troubled about anything.” 

And, I regret to say, during the past 2 vears we have not always 
had the support of the Defense Department or the military men in 
that Department that I felt we should have. 

They would run under the table when Charlie Wilson came up 
and said, “You have given us all we want 

Chairman SALronstaLu. Mr. Stevens, may the Chair take the 
liberty of closing the meeting, hopeful that you have an explanation, 
with this little statement which can be answered by you or General 
Collins, “‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No,’’ and with, I hope, no qualifications. 

The Chair has sat here and tried to ask no questions, and now 
would like to ask this question: 

Boiled right down, is not the shortage of ammunition due to this: 

1. We had large reserves of ammunition left over from ‘World 
War II. 

2. We did not anticipate the Korean war and had closed out most, 
if not all, of our production facilities in the 1946-48 period. 

3. Under present ordnance procedures it takes 18 months or con- 
siderably more to get going again, particularly in heavy artillery 
ammunition. 
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4. As a result, acute shortages developed. 
5. These are just now being remedied. 

6. There never was any question of the size or amount of money 
appropriated by Congress. 

7. Now, what are we going to do to see that we don’t make the 
same mistake again? 

8. How are we going to improve our ordnance procedures to see 
that we are ready for any emergency that may arise, and at the same 
time, keep our forces in Korea adequate ly supplie d with ammunition? 

Now, could you answer that question “‘Yes, sir,’”’ or ‘‘No, sir’’? 

Secretary Stevens. I do not think I could, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Savronsraui. Then the Chair will not ask you to answer 

but that is the way the Chair sizes up the problem, after listening 
now for these hours. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. I would like for the record to show 
that it was Mr. Charles Wilson, of General Electric, that I was 
talking about, instead of the Secretary of Defense. 

General Cottis. Does this end the hearing, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman SauttTonstaLL. The Chair will make this little statement, 
and then the General could ask the question after I make the statement. 

General Couurns. All right, sir 

Chairman SALTonstaLu. As the Chair sees it, this is the situation: 
We have finished questioning, every member of the committee has had 
a chance to question General Collins, General Van Fleet; Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Wilson have made their statements, with two of their 
assistants 

Now, the committee will go into executive session at its regular 
meeting on Thursday, and decide at that time what the next step is 
that it wishes to take. 

Now, so far as asking General Collins, and the other gentlemen here, 
to come to testify, that will remain as a result of this executive Session ; 
so that, to answer the general’s question, the Chair would say, Yes,” 
for the time being, zat always to the fact that the trip from the 
Pentagon is not too long, and the general knows well the way 

General Couns. If vou will indulge me a second 

‘The reason I asked the question is this: If these hearings were to 
end here, there would be two things that I would think would be ‘of 
importance 

First of all, to reassure the mothers of the soldiers in Korea that 
their sons are not being needlessly exposed by a lack of ammunition 
in Korea. I think that is most important. 

The second thing is this: In any statement made by the committee, 
if there comes out of today’s hearing, and I am only speaking about 
today’s hearing, a criticism of the people who were responsible for 
that program, in fairness, in my opinion, they should be called before 
the committee. 

I have great lovalty to Secretary Pace, whom I had the honor of 
serving as Chief of Staff, and to the men who occupied the positions 
in the Department of the Army, in the production and procurement 
field; and if, out of today’s session there is to be a report of this 
committee condemning either the Ordnance Department of the 
Army, or any individuals of the Army, I would hope that the com- 
mittee would permit those individuals, then, to appear before this 
committee 
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Chairman SaLtronstaLu. General Collins, the Chair will state this 

First, in answer to your question, the Chair did, at the conclusion 
of the morning’s session, make that statement that the fathers and 
mothers of boys in Korea need not be worried that there was a present 
shortage of ammunition there. He said that at least three times. 

General Couns. All right, sir. 

Chairman SaLronstTay. | will say it again. 

So far as the second question is concerned, the Chair is merely 
speaking for himself, as an individual, but what he was intending to 
put up to the committee on Thursday, and he will say it now, is that 
we have, in this committee, voted, providing Congress gives us the 
money, the Senate gives us the money, to continue the so-called 
Preparedness Committee. 

It is the Chair’s intention to ask the full committee to assign a 


subcommittee, under the Preparedness Committee setup, a problem 
of going into this ordnance question with a view of correcting any 
mistakes that may occur. 

And, as the Chair tried to say this noon, in its statement, to see to 
it that we have the procedure that will adequately cover us in the 
future, and end much of the red tape that can be cut. 

This is not for discussion, The Chair hopes. At the present time 
he does state it because that is his proposition that he was planning 
to put up to the full committee on Thursday 

That would mean that it would result in a subcommittee which 
could go into this question very carefully. 

Senator Smirn of Maine. Mr. Chairman 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smirx of Maine. I am sure General Collins does not mean 
to intimate or insinuate that the public should not know what is 
going on; neither does he mean that the Congress—or the accusation 
or charge that the Congress has not appropriated sufficient money 
go unchallenged. 

General Coutiins. The charge has never been made. 

Senator Smirx of Maine. That was one of my questions, and cam: 
in General Van Fleet’s testimony today 

General Couurns. I will read very carefully what General Van Fleet 
had to say. He can check me but what he said was this: That staff 
officers who had visited headquarters said that there was a problem of 
money. 

That is a totally different story from saying that the Congress did 
not appropriate the money that was asked for, a totally different story 

I said, in my testimony which was made public, no responsible 
officer of the Army, to my knowledge, has ever said that Congress has 
never ey the money that was asked for by the Bureau of 
the Budget, or by the President’s message, for the Army’s account 

Those are two totally different things, Senator 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Secretary Pace said that unqualifiedly, in 
a letter to Senator Johnson, dated last May 19, 1952, I think it was; 
and General Collins stated it again today; and one of the other 
gentlemen 

Secretary STEVENS. I said that. 

Chairman SaLtronstauu. As the Chair sees it, it is not a question 
of congressional appropriation. 
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Senator Smirn of Maine. Except, Mr. Chairman, General Van 
Fleet, I distinctly remember General Van Fleet stating that it was 
reported, when his report 

Chairman SaLtronstaLu. That is correct. 

Senator Smirx of Maine. When his report and request went through, 
he was advised that the shortages were lack of money, of production, 
because of the steel strikes, and that certainly goes back to Congress, 
whether it is a different interpretation or not. 

Chairman SaLronstauu. The Senator is entirely correct, and the 
chairman tried to emphasize to these gentlemen, called their attention 
to this letter of Secretary Pace’s, and tried to get them to emphasize 
that in their testimony today; and so far as the Chair knows, each 
one of them did emphasize it. 

Senator Smiru of Maine. It seems to me a serious charge, if it goes 
to the public, that the Congress does not appropriate enough money. 

General Cottrns. No responsible officer of the Army ever made 
that charge. I said today if anybody can find anybody that did, I 
would like to know who it is. 

Senator Smirx of Maine. I shall be glad to have my questions 
answered. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. I fully agree with what General Collins said 
about Secretary Pace. He is a very fine man, and was a fine Secretary. 

I do not know the details of the Army story, but I do know the 
details of the Air Force’s story, and I believe indirectly the same thing 
went on in the Army. 

We had about 245 groups in World War II. We were cut down 
over a bitter protest, to where the final cut, when I left the Air Force, 
was to 42 groups. Presumably they were in the same position in the 
Army, with respect to the cutting of their manpower and supplies. 

After Korea, there was an immediate effort to get more. There 
was a difference of opinion as to how much more was required. 

At that time I was in the National Security Resources Board. 

This committee repeatedly stated it was not in agreement with the 
relatively little the administration felt was necessary in the way of 
getting more. The committee wanted more, and it is my opinion 
this was not really faced up to until, not Korea, but after the Chinese 
crossed the Yalu River. 

[t is a fact that, regardless of personalities, which I think we better 
leave out—it is a fact that in 1951 we were told we could have all the 
defense necessary, and our high standards of living, at the same time. 
That is on the record; and it is specific. 

We were also told at that time we had enough machine tools, 
incidentally, which a year later became our worst bottleneck. 

It doesn’t seem to me we have to defend people. Those are the 
facts. 

I am glad to hear what Secretary Johnson said. He believes we 
will have to cut down on the civilian economy. 

With all due respect to General Collins, for whom I have great 
respect, questions have been asked him, and he has answered them. 

Questions have been asked General Van Fleet, and he answered 
them. 

My impression is the ammunition is now in good shape. My im- 
pression is based on everybody’s testimony that the ammunition situa- 
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tion was not in good shape at one point. As General Van Fleet says, 


it was not in good shape. 

We cut the Army to pieces; we cut the Navy to pieces; and cut the 
Air Force to pieces. 

It doesn’t seem to me we have to blame anybody. Those are the 
facts. That was done, regardless of who was responsible for it; and 
now we are doing our best to build back the strength of the United 
States. 

Chairman Satronstrauut. The Chair thanks the Senator. 

Now, the Chair says with a smile, that he had prepared quite a com- 
plimentary, long speech to thank the gentlemen who have testified 
today. 

Having eliminated the speech, he thanks you, General Van Fleet, 
and you other gentlemen, for being here 2 or 3 days, and says: 

Now, return to the Pentagon, knowing the way back here. 

(Whereupon, at 5:25 p. m., the committee stood in recess, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 


x 





